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A  WORD  AT  THE  START 

to  one  of  Napoleon's  ltel«n       !"''"'  *°  P*^  "  ^'^i' 

entlyreceivedfhe/et  eonSdVd  '  r^''""^"^  ''"^'«- 
I'gence  and  affability  in  tTe  1  ^^  *^  '°  '»"''''  '"'«!- 
that,  at  the  end  of  fhe  co^foquy  2"!'?  *'*'  ^"«"^''' 
accompanied  him,  with  ^ooli^'  '  ^'"tesman  himself 
antechamber.  courtesy,  to  the  door  of  the 

aP^S  rit^S;>S  £  «*"^--  V  way  of 
an  unknown  person!/    /         '«"=«Ption,  "we  receive 

to  your  dress! -not  the  drL  fW  .  "^  '^^"'  according 
'"deed,  but  the  dress  tLt,  1  *  ''°'^''  ^""^  ?«■•«'»? 

feelings-youManguagf,  otfr''  'T  *''°"»^*«  ^"<1 
to  judge  a  boy's  or  a  t  rl-?  K  f  "P'"  *™  "^«'  "J^^ly 
the  sort  of  langual  hf        ."^'"^  """^  *^«in'°&  by 

-iting.  Thus!'"';'; Zt: "": '"  ^p^^"'"  -'  i» 

«e«d  to  one  capable  of  judgi"  ""'  d  '"f '""'  "  ^°" 
opinion  of  such  a  one  thT^~  ^  '*  ""  ^''^  good 
illegible  scrawl  for  a  1  tter  wH  "'™  ""^^  '°^  -  «» 
spelling  and  punctuation  an/V.''/'  ^""  °^  °«'«1««« 


'*'">  A    WOHT)  AT  THE  8TABT 

feeling,  as  it  is  of  blots  and  erasures,  he  says  to  himselt 
If  you  are  a  boy,  that  you  are  either  too  lazy  to  take 
pams  m  your  writing  or  too  ignorant  to  know  any 
be  ter  and  perhaps  he  ends  by  thinking  that  you  are 
both  lazy  and  of  poor  breeding  and  training;  and,  if 
you  are  a  girl,  he  has  his  suspicions  that  you  do  up 
your  hair  pretty  much  as  you  write.  It  pays,  then,  to 
dress  up  your  thoughts  and  feelings  with  every  bit  as 
much  care  and  pride  as  you  dress  up  your  person -if 
you  care  to  be  weU  thought  of. 

But  there  is  more,  even,  than  being  well  thought  of, 
in  using  good  language;  there  is  profit,  and  there  is 
pleasure  as  well. 

When  you  come  to  do  your  ..hare  of  the  worid's  work, 
you  will  learn -or  you  will  not  learn,  f^r  failures  never 
earn  this  lesson  — that  that  man  is  most  successful  who 
knows  most  about  what  he  does,  and  who,  for  this  rea- 
^n,  does  what  he  does  better  than  those  about  him. 
Now,  if  such  a   man  has  the  language  to  make  other 
men  understand   how  he  does  these  things  so  well   he 
becomes,  by  common  consent,  a  leader  of  men,  and,  using 
their  hands  and  their  heads,  helps  himself  to  more  of 
the  worid's  rewards.    By  this  means,  the  skilled  work- 
man becomes  a  foreman,  the  careful  merchant  becomes 
the  head  of  a  great  business,  the  learned  lawyer  becomes  a 
judge,  the  able  statesman  becomes  a  maker  of  laws,  and 
the  accomplished  woman  becomes  a  leader  of  society  or 
a  worker  in  philanthropy.     But  how  if  the  workman, 
the  merchant,  the  lawyer,   the   statesman,   the   woman 
have  not  the  language  to  make  known  to  other  people 
what  they  know?    How  if  this  power  be  locked  within 
their  own  bosoms?     If  the  workman  cannot  teU   his 


A    WOBD  AT  TUB  START  •„ 

r.'.A"ir  rri"*i:/rr  ^"■'■■'  ^  ■»• 

you  read,  ^d  you  It       '    ""'  =  ^°"  ""'  "'°'«  »  ^h^'t 

write  is  like  goin^  on  1    •        ""^  '"'?*"*«' '««™««  *" 

strange  accentSt  your        ™'^.  *°  '"'  ^""^"^  ''^'^^ 
your  eyes.     YoflelTj       ""l^f^nge  »ghts  meet 

radiant  palaces      You  1.  ^"T^'  "'  '''^  ^"*'  '^'^  '»>«' 
to  erect^a  palace  T^Z,  K    ''T/''"  ioumey,  not  able 

build  a  oommS.   hor'to  It.'.f  *'^  "^^  '«^*'  "^ 
accumulated.  '''^^*''  ^'^^  ^'^'""^  ^u  haye 

cof :*b:rwr.s  L°crt^  rr^  *"  ^^^ "«"'«'  -^ 

left  their  natiye  W     PrtSf '  "  I  ^''^^  ^"^  ~ 
Tiber  .as  no  _  .eaniS'tiTo^.r  K::el"  ^^.^ 


A    frOBJ)  AT  TBB  START 

»!..« j.«  put  .hi.  .abintrtL,  itoTo/rr" 

you  are  yourself  whfin  vn„  ..  ^°"  ^"te; 

andhonesiTbut  vou  »r«      /""'  ""^  ^^""^'"^  ^^^^'^ 

othef  iople  ^^  ^""  ^"°''  ^^'^  thoughts  of 

(2)  Ptu  yourtey  in  oiherg  placn      P„f  „         ,,    . 
particular,  in  your  BchooI-felloW  ptea  and  ^0™.;  "* 

tive,  whoidlffiL%^rLlrt\rr^  fr 

hearers,  or  in  the  nlan«  <,/  ".™8ea  in  the  place  of  his 

they  w^uld  ie  impreLed  bv  th!.  '"''^^  ""'^  '^'""^  ''°- 
of  writing.    Th^book  J.  f^  that  speech,  or  by  that  piece 
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and  you  will  do  well  to  tnt^  .v 

be  your  frankestTn  ,  U  f  ;  L"hn  "r '^'  '"'  *^«>-  -» 
not  your  keenest  and  mill  T^'  ^"^"  8r«nerous,  if 
then  .inoerely  try  to  ZhLTS^  "'""•  ^°  ^- 
what  you  write,  so  that  they  wm  bl  f^/.l":  ""''"«'«°<J 
by  what  you  write,  so  that  thZ  ,,J  "'^^^  impressed 
you  write.  ^"^  '^^^  ^'"  be  pleased  by  what 

(3)   Work/    Work/    Work/    »PJ 
rewski  himself  to  Princes^  V;„f    ^'^^'^^^^'^i'"  said  Fade- 
be  was  a  genius."  ^''*°"'*' "  ^"^  »  drudge  before 
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CHAPTKR  I 
THE  WHOM  COKPOSITIOW 

SECTIOJf  J 

How  to  ChooM  •  Subject 
The  best  kind  of  subject  for  vou  fn  »,i*      u 
th,«  you  are   really  intarested  ^r      ,   u      ''^'^  '"  "''«' 

about.       If  you   do    or    In    t  ,*"''    ''"°*   80«"thi„g 

first  hand,  Ld.  Iv  Xif''"::  .f'  ^""^  T"^^"'  «' 
subject  than  anybody  eUednr  ''"°":  """"^  »'>out  your 
in   either   ca-^e.   you    '^1    ^  """'^  **■'  ^*"«^  '  f°^- 

peculiarly  your'or  The  w  y  Sd '"^ ''^;!  *'"''  " 
ask  yourself  some  such  oue^tTonH  ''"'',,«"''''  a  subject  is  to 

like  best?"  "What  do  1^11  '^'""  "  ^''"'  ^o  I 
Till      ,  "  nai  ao  1  think  about  most  ?  "  "  \vu  ^  i 

I  talk  about  most?"  »  wuf   tu:         ?    i       ^^hat  do 

most  eagerness?"  "  Wha7  subin  .  /°  ^  '^"^'^  *'* 
listen  to  most  intently  J"  "  What k  rr""*'""  ^°  ' 
the  keenest  delight?"  and  s„  „n  .  u  ''^  ^  ''^'''*  ^'''^ 
these  are  the  things  vou  «r«  ?■'  °'  '"^""'^  *"  ^oubt 
H.e  things  vou  can  write  o'T  '■?""'«''  '°'  ">«-  -« 
in.ly.  V after  asJ  g tZtiZl "'  T * ^""'^'-"- 
you  find  you  are  reallv  int«w  V        l"^^'""'^  as  these, 

ban,  tailLs  kites,  tsSriird"'*''"^^"^^""*- 
and  that  you  are  not  really  Sei'"'  dances,  swimming, 
aspiration  and  achievement,  man  ^  *'""8^"  "^ 

t-  and  instruction,  the  Personalit;  of "  wSm '^^t 
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force  the  hi.tory  of  the  English  language,  the  .tudy  of 
literature  or  the  like,  you  should  .k>  frank  ;nough  to  «' 
.0.  and  ..noere  enough  to  write  what  you  yourself  reauj 
th>nk  about  the  things  that  really  interest  you  Then 
you  w.  1  hav,  something  to  write  about,  you  will  have 
ma  e„al  „11  your  own  to  put  into  your  th'eme,  ad  you 

that  t^^      "  ","'""'''"''  ^°'''  "f  «°"'P'»'ition,  a  work 

extn.  •^°"7'"  '""'"'  ""^  "'^""^  °'^"  thought  and 
experience,  and  not  the  thought  and  experience  of  some- 
Wy  eh.e  ,  you  will  be  yourself,  and  nora  mere  .    "oof 

rp'otnforair""""''^  ^'-'  -'^  ^'^  ^^^^^  ^^  •»- 

IlMreUa  It 

th«**ni7  ""ll"''  *'''"«''  y°"  '"'^«  *'>°"K»>'  "«>  't  during 
the  past  week  that  are  of  real  interest  to  you.     "-hus,!! 

Thwo«  I  Havi  Tbocoht  About 

1.  The  weeds  in  our  street. 

2.  How  to  make  a  boi  kite. 
8.  My  iieighlwr  at  scliool. 
4.  The  bird's  neat  in  our  garden. 
6.  What  a  flying  bird  can  sec. 

on  composition  and  rhlri c    U  tst  Jl'd  '  *      "'Tf '"^'^  "^ '*'^'»°'' 

:ni^rhr:r:d=r-;rr£a-^^^^ 
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Bzareiu  a 

case  the  name  of  ll,«  *"  '"'*'^*'"  '"  >''»'•     Give  in  each 

;ith  the  circilir::d:/;;s^^'^  '^'*"' '"''''- 

took  place.     Thus:—         ""*""=''  r'""-  conversation 
1     How.       /""""'  "^V"  TAt«D  About 

make  a  work  t.ble  out  of  them     W  *  '"^''  "'"'  *«  ''«i''«d  "> 

three  oK  broom.tick.  wm !"„,  jI^""  ""  "»  '■<"  '<"  -heWea,  .„d 

1      M  t  Bxerota.  3 

which  you   think  wLlil  r^     ^°"''''=''°°"«''"'^«.and 
Choose  Lsubittryl'^i.f.r'  ""*"^'  '°  *•'-• 

"me  or  talk  about  one  suhiflnt  «« 
some  member  of  the  class  Zt      .       •         ^°'"'  ''"'  ^hat 
or  after  reading  it  himl «/  th    [    u"""^  y°"'  l'«*  --c^d. 
something  ablul        ^"'  """'''  ''^  """'"^  "ke  to  know 

SBCTIOy  2 

How  to  Limit  a  Subject 
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be  but  a  page  or  two  in  length.  For  themes  as  short  as 
this  you  will  soon  discover  that  many  of  the  subjects  you 
think  of,  even  the  subjects  that  really  interest  you,  will  be 
so  broad  and  general  that  you  will  have  to  limit  or  narrow 
them  in  some  way  or  other  if  you  desire  to  write  about 
them  at  once  briefly  and  entertainingly.  You  can  hardly 
say,  in  a  single  paragraph,  anything  that  is  worth  the 
saying  about  subjects  as  broad  as  "  Fishing,"  "  Flowers," 
"Painting,"  "Outdoor  sports,"  and  the  like,  however 
much  these  subjects  may  interest  you.  Subjects  of  this 
kind  can  be  treated  adequately  only  in  a  long  essay  or  an 
entire  volume,  and  by  a  writer  who  has  had  a  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  them.  Try  to  write  a  single 
paragraph  ou  such  a  subject,  and  you  And  yourself  puzzled 
over  where  to  begin  and  what  to  write,  and  this,  too, 
even  though  you  know  considerable  about  your  subject. 
But  if  you  limit  such  a  subject  until  it  comes  right  home 
to  your  own  knowledge  and  interests,  you  find  your  wits 
started,  and  kept  going,  in  a  certain  direction.  You  then 
know  what  to  write  and  how  to  write  it.  You  even  begin 
to  enjoy  the  art  of  writing,  and  what  you  write  seems 
bright  and  diverting  to  others. 

To  illustrate.  "  Outdoor  sports  "  is  an  interesting  sub- 
ject, but  vastly  too  broad  to  be  treated  in  a  short  theme. 
In  its  present  form  the  subject  includes  outdoor  sports 
of  all  kinds,  in  all  times,  and  in  all  places  —  since  the 
world's  fun  began.  Select  some  one  outdoor  sport, — 
"Rowing,"  "Baseball,"  "Golf,"  or  " Football,"— and  you 
narrow  the  subject  somewhat,  but  not  sufficiently  for  your 
purpose.  As  you  are  to  write  only  about  those  things 
that  you  are  really  interested  in  and  know  something 
about,  and  briefly  too,  you  will  need  to  bring  the  subject 
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as  near  to  yourself  as  vou  cin  tk 
limit  it  to  your  own  t^nl  .  J  ^^^  *°  ^°  *^«  '«  *" 
in  this  way'to  bril  T^i^",  ,"  '°"^°""  P'^'^^'  -^ 
knowledge  and  expienl  "  h"  T'\°'  ^""''  ''"» 
P%ed"and"FootbaTatRnI  r  ""*''""  ^^'"  ^^'^ 
in  time  and  place  bnf  ff  ,^  ^  *''"  '"''J^'^t^  Ii""ted 
the  time  and  tie  ;i^^^^^^^^  "-  P^"-  a-  not 

to  use  other  people'  thoutl^"."''-  ^°"  ^^^''^  ^^ve 
Jeets   and  it  I  ^^J^S^^^^:  ^^  ^hese  suh- 

t-e  last  game  of  football,"  ^MVha?,  to  I V  ''°" 
"How  to  make  a  dron  kiek"  .  V?u  '*,*""'='' J"^vn  is," 
that  you  yourself  knn  '     f'  ^^^  ^^^^  ««  subjects 

You  do  no'  ne  d  to  bo  1""""^"?  ''"'"*  ''^  «"'  ^-nd. 
about  them.  You  0'°™!  '"'''"'^^ '  *^""Shts  to  write 
subjects  are  also  aufficLt  v  r  °  >  T''  '^°''^^''-  These 
-atment  in  a  the^f  :f  ^ttgt;^  ^  .tf  °^  ^^^^^ 

I^erciie  4 

care  to   write   about    „„v    Tf        J'^  "«  ^o"  actually 

Iknowsomethingabouttt  firsthand V'"t^r  T'  '" 
this  subient.  ,v<>ii  .„  „  _:.    ,  "^  "*"'*•       "tan  I  treat 


.        ^"''J®°*^^«'l'n  a  single  parairranh/"    »t    . 
3eet  really  worth  writingaLufp-^^HtysuIi; 


Is  this  sub. 
in  your 
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list  will  not  stand  the  test  of  these  questions,  omit  it, 
and  put  another  in  its  place. 

I.  Needlework.  2.  Fishing.  3.  Parties.  4.  Flowers.  5.  Skat- 
ing. 6.  Collecting.  7.  Painting.  8.  Coasting.  9.  First  of  April. 
4*  Games  of  ball.  11.  Travelling.  12.  Cycling.  13.  Books. 
Ml  Camping  out.  15.  Dogs.  16.  War.  4T  lirTwi*iona.  18.  Ani- 
mals. 19.  Manners  at  table.  gOT"  Newspapers.  21.  Pictures. 
SST  Advertisements. 

Ezerciae  5 

Draw  out  from  each  of  the  following  sources  two  sub- 
jects suitable  for  a  short  theme :  — 

1.  Your  own  experience  and  observation, 

2.  The  last  book  you  read  for  pleasure. 

3.  Things  talked  about  in  your  town. 

4.  Things  talked  about  at  schoo[]outside  the  class  room. 

5.  Topics  in  to^Jay's  newspaper. 


SECTION  3 

How  to  Word  a  Subject 

After  you  have  chosen  a  subject  that  you  are  really  in- 
terested in  and  know  something  about,  and  after  you  have 
limited  your  subject  until  you  think  it  is  narrow  enough 
to  suit  the  space  at  your  disposal,  you  will  find  it  helpful 
to  word  it  in  a  form  that  will  show  quite  clearly  just  why 
you  are  writing  about  it  and  to  whom.  You  know  very 
well  that  when  you  talk  to  your  schoolfellows  you  do  not 
say  the  same  things  to  each.  You  know  also  that  when 
you  write  to  Tom  and  to  Arthur  you  do  not  write  about 
the  same  things,  because  Tom  likes  games,  and  Arthur 
likes  books.  Now  a  school  theme  is  very  much  like  a  talk 
or  a  letter.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  talk  and  to  write 
about  those  things  that  you  are  interested  in  and  know 
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something  about;  you  must  talk  and  write  about  thn.. 

andLte  aboutS'th:;  !  tt^^^  SieTS  1' 
know  something  about  in  a  wa/to  makeTem  Lt  est"' 
to  the  people  you  talk  and  write  to.  This  in  f.,T-  i. 
you  will  always  have  to  do  out  in  i^^M^"::':^ 
are  to  express  your  thoughts  well  enough  to  make  them 
appeal  effectively  to  those  you  wish  to  bend  to  your  wlv 
0    thinking.     This  is  what  the  merchant,  the  lawyer  Z 

neve;  thfnk  wll^"  ..        ""^"'=''«««f"l  P'^^Ple  are  those  who 
never  thmk  what  other  people  are  interested  in,  who  never 
put  themselves  in  other  people's  olaces      Th.  \. 
will  finrl  ;t  j,„i  (  1  i  ^"1"=  s  Peaces,     ihe  reason  you 

win  find  It  helpful,  aside  from  the  fact  that  you  ou^ht  al 
ways  to  be  thinking  what  other  people  are  fntereld  in 
o  word  your  subject  in  a  form  that  will  show  quTe   Lai' 
just  why  you  are  writing  about  it  and  to  whom    ,  fn  V 

and^to  help  you  to  decide  just  what  to  wrL  and  what  not 

Here  are  a  few  s      ects  worded  in  thismanror:    Wot 

The  foot  race  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  ^eid  "but  "A 

description  of  the  foot  race  in  the  fifth  boot:   1  U 

written   o  interest  a  boy  fonder  of  sports  than  of  S 

ttbaU  detZ  'r"  °'  *''  ''^'"^  *"  ^'^^'""  ''''  ''"  * 

=i£:::^;^rbo;srii:f= 

panv  to  the  snnt  "     e  i  •    .       -^  T  cannot  accom- 

P    y  to  the  spot.       Subjects  worded  in  this  fashion  are 
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to  be  used  Merely  as  guides  to  help  you  decide  just  what 
to  write  and  what  not  to  write,  and  consequently  to  help 
you  to  think  more  definitely  and  more  vigorously.  They 
should  of  course  never  appear  in  any  form  in  the  theme 
itself, 

ExarclM  6 

From  the  following  list  of  subjects  select  five,  and  word 
them  so  they  will  show  just  why  you  are  writing  about 
them  and  to  whom :  — 

1.  A  game  after  school.    *'^^ 

2.  Ahiddin's  lamp  —  if  I  had  it. 

8.  A  day  at  the  river  side  (the  nearest  stream). 
4.  My  first  day  at  school. 
6.  What  I  know  about  dogs. 

6.  What  I  saw  this  morning  on  my  way  to  school. 

7.  What  to  do  on  a  rainy  day  (indoor  games,  etc.). 

8.  A  narrow  escape  (real). 

9.  Saturday  pleasures.  ^/, 

10.  Making  whistles,    t/ 

11.  All-Hallow  eve. 

12.  Making  scrap-books. 

ExercUa  7 

Write  ten  subjects  that  you  think  some  member  of 
your  composition  class  would  be  interested  in.  Write 
this  member's  name  at  the  h^ad  of  your  list  of  subjects; 
limit  your  subjects  as  required  by  Section  2,  but  do  not 
word  them  in  the  form  required  by  Section  3.  After  your 
list  has  been  inspected  l.y  your  teacher,  hand  it  to  the 
member  of  the  class  for  whom  it  was  written,  and  request 
him  to  return  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  recita- 
tion period,  with  the  subjects  he  did  not  find  of  interest 
scratched  off. 


TBS  WHOLE  C0MP08ITI01T 


u 

Bxerciie  8 
Write  five  subjects  tlmt  you  think  would  be  of  interest 

e^tttClr  "'""k'"  ''"'"P"^'"""'  «-  °f  special  S! 
est  to  the  class  .„  botany,  in  physics,  or  in  history  ;  five  of 
special  mterest  to  the  entire  school.  Limit  your  ubLcts 
as  required  by  Section  2.  suujeots 

Bserclce  9 

Write  ten  subjects,  one  of  special  interest  to  each  of  the 
following  persons :  — 

1.  A  child  four  years  old.    ' 

2.  A  man  whc  is  shiftless.  ' 

3.  A  newsboy  who  cannot  read. 

4.  Somebody  who  feeds  tramps.  - 

5.  A  Conservative  (or  a  Liberal), 

0.  An  old  sea  captain.  — - 

7.  A  country  boy  who  has  never  been  to  a  la,^e  city. 

8.  A  girl  who  does  not  like  to  study.  ^ 

SECTION  4 

How  to  Take  Notes 

i:'t" 5 .1'"  •'  ,'■"-•■ '" '" "» °; » :c; 
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of  your  thoughts,  therefore,  you  must  form  the  habit  of 
setting  them  down  immediately  upon  the  thinking  of  them. 
If  you  are  reading,  and  wait  for  the  end  of  the  chapter- 
if  you  are  walking,  and  wait  for  your  return  home ;  if  yoil 
wake  from  your  sleep,  and  wait  for  the  coming  of  dawn,— 
the  thought  that  seems  to  you  worth  preserving  will  either 
desert  you  entirely  or  lose  the  first  fine  glow  of  its  concep- 
tion.     You  must  set  it  down  at  once,  even  though  it  be  a 
bother.     It  is  related  of  Scott  that  he  kept  pen  and  paper 
conlmually  by  his  bedside,  and  that  he  often  rose  in  the 
night  to  put  down  the  thoughts  that  came  to  him.     It  is 
said  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  noted  New  England  phi- 
losopher and  preacher  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  when 
he  rode  or  walked  he  kept  on  thinking,  and  that  for  every 
bought  he  pinned  a  bit  of  paper  to  his  clothes.     How  he 
must  have  looked  after  a  day  of  busy  thinking,  you  can 
easily  imagine.     Stevenson  says  that  all  through  his  boy- 
hood and  youth  he  kept  two  books  in  his  pocket,  one  to 
read,  and  one  to  write  in.     As  he  walked,  his  mind  was 
busy  fitting  what  he  saw  with  appropriate  words,  and  when 
he  sat  by  the  roadside,  he  either  read,  or  noted  down  the 
features  of  the  scene,  or  commemorated  some  halting  stan- 
zas.    Thus  he  lived  with  words,  having  vowed  that  he 
would  learn   to  write.     "That   was   a   proficiency   that 
tempted  me,"  he  writes,  "and  I  practised  to  acquire  it,  as 
men  learn  to  whittle,  in  a  wager  with  myself,  "i 

But  it  is  not  every  boy  and  gin  who  has  the  courage  to  do 
what  the  boy  Stevenson  did.  To  take  good  notes,  however 
IS  a  most  practical  accomplishment,  in  business  as  well  as  in 
professional  life.  The  way  to  take  notes,  for  the  matter 
now  in  hand,  U  to  jot  down  your  thoughts  just  as  you  think 
>  Stevenaon,  A  College  Magazine. 
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which  answer  o  wl.n/  /  ''  °''  '■''"'«^'  '"Pictures 
one  after  Ztre/^  Jh  ;  uTLlT'  t  Tf  ''^''^ 
took  a  walk,  let  us  «upU  tb-gJ' DaTrranT  '°^ 
home  through  the  village  of  Dauve™       Th.  ,     ^' 

SX~  St  I  en,.,-""- °' :-  -■ 

0/  inJi..  .„,,  ia  „  „;  r„  jj™  ™"  '""I-  M<i> 

pictures  vou  then  tnnk  „ii     ^T^^'  ^""^   ***^  '""ntal 
through  your  tmnd      Yof  T"  '"'  °"^  after  another 

words"  anri  f.  "^ead,  ot  what  you  hear,  use  "catch- 

words    and  fragments  of  sentences.     These  will  h.  1 

'  See  Hawthorne,  American  NoU-Book,. 
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However,  i{  your  notes  are  to  be  preserved  for  any 
length  of  time,  or  if  tliey  are  intended  for  the  eye  of 
another,  as  m  your  note-books  in  physics,  in  literature, 
or  in  history,  you  should  bestow  as  much  care  and  skill 
upon  them  as  you  do  upon  a  weU-oonstructed  theme.» 

BzeroUe  10 

vo,?!  '''.'■'t/''f  ^«»*  da^«  ^«k«  "^  walk  to  some  place  that 
you  are  ,„  the  habit  of  resorting  to;  on  the  first  day  make 
a  record  m  note  form,  as  explained  in  Section  4,  of  all  that 

the  succeeding  days  record  in  the  same  manner  the  things 
you  had  not  previously  seen.  This  is  an  exercise  both  fn 
note-taking  and  in  seeing  things,  and  will  help  you  to 
understand  what  is  said  in  the  section  about  gathering 
material  by  seeing  things.  eoi-nonug 

EzerclM  11 

1.    Make  a  record,  in  note  form,  of  the  lesson  assigned 

n  literature,  for  instance,  may  be  something  like  fhis- 
J  or  to-morrow  review  to-day's  lesson,  especially  the  quar! 
rel  scene  between  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Write  out  and 
hand  in  an  out  ine  of  this  scene.     Study  carefully  and 

ea  n  by  heart,  if  you  liave  the  time,  what  you  consider  to 
be  the  most  striking  speech  in  the  dialogue'    Be  prepared 
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to  give  the  reasons  for  your  choipp      V^,,,.  -„       i 
tak«  t1,»  f.,iT„    •      f        '        cnnice.     vour  record  niiiy 
ake  tlie  f.,  lowu.g  form,  a  paragraph  being  given  to  the 
notes  of  eacli  lesson  :  —  s  8      u  lo  me 

LE8S0N8    FOR    TuESDAV,    SeptEMBKU    15 

In   Literature:    Review  pp.   fl4-«6- outline    paragraph _ ,tu,lv 
(memonz,.)  m„,t  striking  p.,»age  -give  reaaona.       ^^  ^ 

In  Algebra:  etc. 

thl\^^^^  "  ''r"^'  '"  '""'  ^"'•'"'  °f  ^hat  is  said  during 
the  first  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  some  recitation.  ^ 

to  tpt  .\  ""''?  °!  ''°°''  '^'^"='''  •'-'"'"'■«'  "■•  ««""""•  Try 
to  get  the  speaker's  main  ideas,  jotting  down  a  word  or 
two  to  recall  his  proofs  or  iUustrJions  li  these  idj  s  lo 
set  down  the  conclusion  he  comes  to.  Give  your  Xll 
mmd  to  h,s  thought;  if  you  try  to  take  down  Z  Ixa  I 
word  ,,ui  be  lost.     As  soon  after  the  speed  as  you 

have  the  time,  write  out  in  clear  and  connected  langua« 
your  report  of  the  speech,  filling  i„  the  proofs  and  llu  trf 
t  ons  as  you  remember  them.     Your  final  record  (wrUten 

apTattTemt'kr  ^'""''  "°"^'"  "'«  ^^^^^^  "^  ^^^ 
The  notes  you  take  whde  you  are  listening  to  a  speech 
may  be  utterly  unintelligible  to  any  one  but  youTeTf 
nevertheless,  they  will  serve  your  p^irpose  welfeno  gh 
1  they  ,elp  you  to  recall  at  the  proper  time  the  sub 
stance  of  what  the  speaker  has  said.  '  They  may  eve. 
be  as  crude  as  these:—  ^      ^ 

Hints  on  SpEECH-MAKiifo 
tiom'^-inTt"''''^  to  say -something  that  ™™,  be  said.    Illustra- 
r.atrltarnr'""^"^"--''""™-'"^-^^^-'-'^^^^^^ 
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I11.8V.ut,ou,:  A  Univerrity  dinner -device  for  getting^  tone" 
mark  to  neighlior  at  table.  ^  * 

etcj'l"  ""'^  '  ""*'■  "'  '""*'■  •*'""  "'  ''"'"'"'™'    "lustration.: 

4.  Take  notes  of  some  story  or  anecdote,  if  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  a  good  one  well  told,  and  then 
write  out  your  own  version  of  it,  not  hesitating  to  improve 
upon  the  telling  of  the  story  _  always  keeping  the  truth 
and  point  of  the  narrative,  however.  Keep  this  praetico 
up  for  a  year  or  two,  and  you  may  become  a  good  story- 
teller,  an  accomj,li8h,n..„t  that  will  bring  profit  to  yourself 
and  amusement  to  others.  Some  of  our  best-known 
statesmen  were  capital  story-tellers. 

6.  Bring  your  history  and  laboratory  note-books  to 
class  (It  IS  supposed  that  the  teacher  of  composition  has 
charge  of  the  literature  note-books),  and  talk  over  with 
your  teacher  the  advisability  of  improving  them  in  form 
and  in  clear  and  adequate  expression.  Remember  that  the 
records  m  these  books,  which  are  not  intended  for  mere 
temporary  use,  should  be  made  in  your  choicest  language: 
you  should  use  no  "catch-words"  and  fragments  of  sen- 
tenoes  here. 

SECTION  s 

How  to  Gather  Material 

1.  BY  SEEINO 

Aft.3r  yon  have  selected  your  subject,  and  after  you 

have  properly  limited  and  worded  it,  you  should  examine 

■  You  will  find  tlie  essay  from  which  these  notes  are  taken  in  that 
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"r.htl /r  zs^'/rs  r "'"  '" 

things  andre^l-«  ^  ^  ""^  ^^^^  °Pen  to  see 

you  irwtSt  z  r '  The:"  ''r  ''"^^  ^°"  «^^ ""'" 

;e.e.ber,  but  diffilu  Leid  ^ p^Ss?  Tt  r°"^'  '° 
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The  Buooessfiil  people,  in  every  walk  of  life,  »re  thow  who 
see  things  anU  see  them  well ;  the  unsucueusf  ul  people  are 
those  who  see  not  at  all,  or  see  not  well.  To  write  well 
you  must  see  things  and  see  them  well,  because  you  can 
never  in  your  writing,  or  in  your  talking,  for  that  matter, 
make  others  see  vividly  what  you  yourself  have  not  seen 
vividly. 

There  are  not  in  the  whole  world  two  grains  of  sand, 
two  insects,  two  hands,  or  two  nose«i  that  are  precisely 
alike.  In  the  smallest  thing  there  is  a  grain  of  the  un- 
known. You  do  not  know  what  a  thing  is  until  you  have 
looked  at  it  long  enough,  and  with  attention  close  enough, 
to  discover  this  unknown  part  of  it,  to  discover  just  how 
it  differs  from  every  other  thing  that  seems  to  be  like  it. 
In  order  to  describe  a  fire  or  a  tree,  therefore,  you  must 
remain  face  to  face  with  that  fire  or  that  tree  until  for 
you  they  no  longer  resemble  any  other  tree  or  any  other 
flre.»  You  wiU  then  know  what  that  h.  .  is,  and  what 
that  tree  is,  and  you  will  then  be  ready  to  try  to  describe 
them  in  such  a  way  that  your  readers  will  not  confound 
them  with  any  other  tree  or  any  other  fire. 


BxarolM  U 

1.  The  following  questions  will  test  your  present  power 
of  seeing  things,  and  perhaps  reveal  the  need  of  practising 

Ine  questions  refer  to 


the  rules  laid  down  in  Section  6. 


'  These  thoughts  are  taken  from  an  article  written  by  Guy  de 
Maupaaiant.  Maupassant  there  tells  how  his  master,  Flauhert,  Wught 
him  to  write,  and  his  account  contains  about  all  there  is  that  i's  really 
worth  knowing  about  the  art  of  writing.  Flaubert's  theory  may  be  ex- 
treme,  but  although  no  one  can  hope  quite  to  attain  to  Flaubert's  idea  it 
is  nevertheless  a  good  idea  to  have  ever  in  mind.  '      • 
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wme  very  ordinary  things,  such  <»  y,.u  may  Imve  geen, 
and  ytt  not  have  uen,  a  hundred  times  or  more.  Trv  to 
answer  them  off-hand. 

1.  HowdoeaaostUedown> 

2.  How  iloc»»do({  lie  il„wii*> 

3.  How  does*  horse  ^'^•t  up ?^ 

4.  Iluw  does  a  cow  drink?     i^ 

6.  How  does  a  duck  eat?       i^ 

«.  When  doe»  the  maple  leare  out  In  ipringj.. 

7.  How  does  a  locomotive  take  a  curve? 

rev,^iini7  ''°*"  *  '""*"'«*'  '"'"  """P  '    ^V''«»  ^o  the  wheel,  ceue- 

^^9.   What  U  the  difference  in  color  between  a  wa.p  and  u  bumble-  ^ 

la  How  many  of  your  friends  polish  the  heels  of  their  shoes?  t- 

2.  Now  that  you  }iave  tried  to  answer  cff-hand  the  test 
questions  in  1,  choose  the  one  that  most  interests  you. 
do  what  seeing  is  needed,  and  write  a  paragraph  in  which 
you  give  a  clear  and  d-jtailed  answer  to  it. 

BcarolM  13 

Look  at  some  object  until  you  see  clearly  just  how  it 
differs  from  every  other  object  that  seems  to  be  like  it 
and  then  write  a  short  paragraph  in  which  you  describe 
It  so  clearly  that  no  one  would  be  likely  to  confound  it 
with  similar  things.  Take  a  tree,  a  building,  a  face,  some 
person  s  eyes,  a  bend  of  the  river,  a  bird,  a  flower  — any- 
thing you  please. 
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ExerolM  14 
The  Snow-Storm' 
bt  salph  waldo  emebson 
Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky 
Amves  the  snow,  and,  driving  o'er  the  Belds, 
Seems  nowhere  to  alight:  the  white* air 
Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river,  and  the  heaven. 
And  veils  the  farm-house  at  the  garden's  end. 
lie  sled  and  traveller  stopped,  the  courier's  feet 
JJetoyed,  all  friends  shut  out,  the  housemate,  sit - 
Around  the  radiant  fireplace,  enclosed 
In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm. 

Come  see  the  north  wind's  masonry. 
Out  of  au  unseen  quarry  evermore 
Furnished  with  tile,  the  fierce  artificer 
Carves  his  white  bastion* wifh"  projected  roof 
Kound  every  windward  stake,  or  tree,  or  door. 
Speedmg,  the  myriad-handed,  his  wild  work 
So  fanciful,  so  savage,  nought  cares  he 
*or  number  or  proportion.    Mockingly, 
On  coop  or  kennel  he  hangs  PariaB  wreaths ; 
A  swan-like  form  invests  the  hidden  thorn: 
*ill3  up  the  farmer's  lane  from  wall  to  waU, 
Maugre  the  farmer's  sighs  ;  and  at  the  gate 
A  tapering  turret  overtops  the  work 
And  when  his  hours  are  numbered,  and  the  world 
18  all  his  own,  retiring,  as  he  were  not, 
Leaves,  when  the  sun  appears,  astonished  Art 
lo  mimic  m  slow  structures,  stone  by  stone, 
Built  m  an  age,  the  mad  wind's  night-work, 
ihe  frolic  architecture  of  the  snow. 

used"?;;:™!"™'",' td*""' '',  ^™"'"''  "''""'""'^'  -"  i-o-'i »" 
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Helps  to  S'»"  ■■. .  •  tki- 
what  is  sa^     -; ,  s.;io!.      a?/  T.',  *•'"  '"  '"''l'  y""  "»<'erstand 
the  story;    ,   )  r^TZ  „    ' '>  ^^^'^  'I'"  Poe.n  once  or  twice  to  get 

the  ™ea„;„  l  rvt:"™  f "L  if '"iol""""'- '"^^!"'''  ^™'  "■''^ 

words  whose  .    a.,.:.'     vn,  .1„      '"T'""'^  "P  '"  "  Jictionary  those 

practice   to  cultivate^;  "m   read  the"  nl^"""  "  *  '"™'  '■"■'"^'•''■" 
slowly,  and  try  to  n,»l-.  i  ^     ""  "'"="   "«"■«  ^--y.    very 

the  dJscript  7„-th„,    ■  .AnZ  "'."'k"  "'^'"^  °'  "-''  'l''-'  "' 

*y,Arriye,thes„ow-r«t^n  hT        ,^  f  ""   '™"P'''^  "^   «- 
picture  of  this,  aT,„ j-f^v     ,    ''  T"    ""'''^  ^"""^  ''i°'l  "f  '"e"tal 

—  and,  driying  :;,.:.:  fields's  ""  '?  ""'  "'■''*  '""o"") 
this  into  your  pictured  "fh\^r"  ."""■''"''  '"  ""e^t"  (pu 
(stop  agai^)  -a^dl  rto  t  eT,d  ot  thrn"''"  ^^'  ""^  ''^"^  " 
understand  the  poem,  read  itZZmJ!Z^T\  ^'^  ™*  *''-'''  ^""^ 
delight  in  it  as  you  can     If  you    1™  th^Ti  '  ""'  '"'^  "^  """^'' 

pare  this  po.m  with  Bryanff"  ThJV  *  L  '  ^T  "'"^  '*''  ">  «="■"- 
"  Snow-Bound,"  Lowe^rXter  In  .  ^"^1?"°"-'""'""^"  "-Mttier's 
an,  other  description  "of  Itol^^  t^i;:;:  havrr^r^^''"  " 
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making  mind  pictures  of  the  details  in  Emerson's  descrip- 
tion  of  the  snow-storm,  you  were  using  your  powers  of 
seeing  and  thinking  in  your  reading.  Burke  had  in  mind 
tins  use  of  thought  in  reading,  when  he  &.id  that  much 
reading  is  good,  but  that  "the  power  of  diversifying  the 
matter  intinitely  in  your  own  mind,  and  of  applying  it  to 
every  occasion  that  arises,  is  far  better."  l  Emerson  had 
it  in  mind,  when  he  said  that  "one  must  be  an  inventor 
to  read  well.  As  the  proverb  says,  '  He  that  would  bring 
home  the  wealtli  of  the  Indies,  must  carry  out  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies.'  .  .  .  When  the  mind  is  braced  by  labor 
and  invention,  the  page  of  whatever  book  we  read  becomes 
luminous  with  manifold  allusion.  Every  sentence  is 
doubly  significant,  and  the  sense  of  the  author  is  as 
broad  as  the  world." 

It  is  this  kind  .,,  reading  that  will  save  you  from 
thoughtless  reading,  and  from  the  mental  dissipation  and 
decay  that  follow  from  thoughtless  reading.  It  is  this 
kind  of  reading  that  will  help  you  to  mental  indepen- 
dence, —  individuality,  originality,  or  whatever  you  choose 
to  call  It,  — which  is  so  much  dwelt  upon  in  this  book. 
Remember  that  it  is  easy  to  abuse  the  sacred  privilege  of 
books,  and  if  you  can  be  notliing  but  a  child,  tossed 
hither  and  thither,  and  swept  about  by  every  wind  of 
opinion,  you  had  better  never  look  inside  a  book. 

Not  all  your  reading,  it  is  true,  can  be  done  in  this  care- 
ful manner,  both  because  you  have  not  always  the  time  for 
this  letter  by  letter  reading,  and  because  the  vast  majority 
of  books  would  not  repay  it;  but  it  is  not  therefore  true 
that  you  should  ever  sacrifice  your  mental  independence 

'  Quoted  by  Genung,  Practical  Ithetoric. 
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to  books.     The  wise  Bacon,  in  his  essay  0/  Studies,,  says, 
Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and 
some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested ;  that  is,  some  books 
are  to  be  read  only  in  parts,  oUiers  to  be  read  but  not  curi- 
ously, and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  an.l  with  diligence 
and  attention."     The  reference  books  yon  consult  in  gath- 
ering material  for  a  theme  are  to  be  tasted  — to  be  read 
only  in  parts ;  the  magazines  and  most  of  the  books  you 
read  merely  for  pleasure  or  for  information  are  to  be  swal- 
lowed-to  be  read,  but  not  curiously  (carefully);    tlie 
classics,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  prescribed  for  inten- 
sive study,  are  to  be  chewed  and  digested -to  be  read 
wholly  (studied),  and  with  diligence  and  attention.     I„ 
IP  .king  notes  of  what  you   read   you  will  find  it  well 
always   to   digest  the   thought,  even   when   you  merely 
taste     books,  and  to  state  tliat  thought  in  your  own 
words,  copying  only  what  you  tliink  you  may  quote.     In 
copying  It  IS  no  more  than  common  honesty  to  put  witliin 
quotation  marks  that  which  you  coj-j-,  and  in  quoting  it 
IS  well  to  give  the  name  of  the  author,  the  title  of  the 
work,  and  the  volume,  chapter,  page,  or  whatever  in  each 
case  will  most  precisely  locate  the  passage  quoted. 

Exercise  IS 
1.  Take  the  last  theme  you  wrote,  and  set  down  in  note 
form  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  the  thouglits  you  know 
were  your  own.  On  another  sheet  set  down  in  the  same 
manner  the  thoughts  you  got  from  some  book,  indicating, 
it  you  can,  the  particular  source  of  each  impovtant  thought 
The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  show  you  the  extent  to 
which  you  depended  on  books  for  the  material  of  your 
theme. 
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2    Select  an  article  from  some  magazine  or  newspaper 
I  *'>fy7."'-y  have  at  hand  and  take  notes.         """^'P'?^' 

1  JX  ^r^  "°'''  °^  '"''"'  >"""  '•'"*'''  -^"^  should  go  at  your 

I  hear      m    ITuT        " ""  ^''"  **'''^''  ""^^^  °f  -hat  you 

^ :       what  it^slbi:  :t'^'  >  ™"^'^ '° «'' «°-  -«-  °f 

time  take  ;orn'ot         f^  t^  "^""^  '•«'"^'"^'  -"^  *h- 
„.   7  f        J""""^  notes,   (.i)    take  no  more  notes  than  von 

need  for     e  purpose  .n  hand,  and  state  them  in  j^ur  own 
wo.ds      If  you  copy  the  author's  words,  pu^  them  within 
«o„  „arks.     Here  are  some  notes'/rom  anreret 
I  "S  article  in  a  recent  magazine  :  — 

'  ;  """^  ^"  ^'^"-^  ■*='  Attic  Gymnasium 

.  :  rJ^:^!^  "''''  '"'  ^  """^  ^— --:  Will  give  enioy- 

I' I  ^'"■"S^  ""^^ded  to  furnish  gymnasium  ■_ 

nailed  to  rafters  and  tolnailed  to  Z;  or  sS    wTh  b'  '""  ""-"^'"^ 
space  between  bars  b,  experimenting  ;i:hlafrs     "^    ""^-     '^^"^^ 

to  raf^:':^:'ri  d*  i^ti.t  r^bf  '^T ;/  ^  ^  *  «"--•  -^  -« 

by  line  running  tbroug^tTerrntoTpt^m"''''^  '-'-'  •>"" 

the!;  pt::bitve™rsi:r:f'hot  t"  "  ■'''-''  "-^  ^--^  *''-*^'' 

a  strong,  rounded  bIrTf  Cd         "  '°  '•"""^  *'  '=''"™'^-'  "eights 

3hot.d^:'tsrerbr,;  jt.,t  f ' ::  '""'•'  -^  '■'^•^  ---, 

Make  weiglu  of  bag  filltd^i^shft  Lm"  """''  P''"''^  '"  W-'^- 

under  tlie  block,  at  the  ton  of  tl,„  i        ,  ^'  °'°  *  s<=rew-eye 

cord  through  th;  pu! t;  oT  tbe  weiri™J  *  'JT  "'  """"'^-^-" 
at  the  top  of  the  boardf  and  tbe.Zlo  a  I  H  '"^  '^T^^  ""  P"""-^ 
such  machines,  one  for  .ach  hand  '""'''^•"    *""^«  t^° 
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yTZmiS:  tf  r"^  "''  °'  ™'j«<='^  -1-^  *-  that 

do  this  work  you  had  better  consult  some  list  of  r  f ' 
see  what  books  and  periodicals  are  accessible    inrl  i 
onces      You  ought  to  know  the  books  that  are  accessible 

card  cataio;:;v;;i:  ^^TbrrL":  rair 

logue;   the  use  of  the  index  and  table  of  content    n  a" 
book         ,,    „  g,„^^^j_  ^  ^^^^  ^^.^^  emp  as   e "he 

library  just  wWe  to  look  tZZ^^nZ!''''"'''  ' 

1.  How  marbles  are  made. 

2.  The  origin  of  Tliaiiksgiving. 

3.  The  boyhood  of  Tennyson. 
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4.  The  goldenrod. 

5.  The  Tower  of  London. 

6.  The  habits  of  the  Eskimos. 

7.  How  birds  pass  the  night. 

8.  Some  things  the  fox  does. 

5.    Write  a  connected  paragraph  on  one  of  the  suhiects 
you  worked  on  in  4. 

SECTION    7 

How  to  Gather  Material 

3.   BY  THINKING 

At  the  beginning  of  Section  5  something  was  said  about 
tlunkuig,  but  tlie  thinking  there  referred  to  had  to  do 
mainly  with  the  finding  and  setting  down  of  the  tliouglits 
that  come  to  you  just  after  you  have  chosen,  limited,  and 
worded  your  subject,  and  before  you  have  searclied  for 
material  elsewliere  than  in  your  own  mind;  the  material 
here  referred  to  has  to  do  rather  with  the  material  you 
have  gathered  by  some  other  process, -by  seeing,  or  by 
reading,  lor  instance.     It  means  the  turning  of  such  ma- 
terial over  and  over  in  your  mind  until  you  have  thought 
all  the  vagueness  out  of  it,  and,  by  this  means,  the  adding 
of  new  material,  which  in  reality  is  your  own  thouglit,  to 
what  you  have  already  gathered.     This  process,  it  is  true 
IS  going  on  all  the  while  you  are  gathering  material  bv 
whatever  means  is  within  your  power,  and  all  the  while  i't 
is  adding  to  and  changing  the  material  you  are  gathering  • 
but  the  process  must  be  applied  by  itself  aftei  you  have 
tinished  gathering  material  by  other  means.     Thinking 
the  vagueness  out  of  your  material  is  not  always  an  easy 
task,  but  it  is  none  the  less  an  essential  task.     You  are  not 
ready  to  write  until  you  have  looked  through  and  through 
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Tte  "ot?"'  ""t ''  ':°""""°"''  '''""S''^  have  ,„ade  it 
qu  te  :  our  own  keep  u  in  your  mind  as  long  as  you  can 
before  wrztmg.  brood  upon  it,  <ry  to  see  sometling^ne.  " 

u  dorCp^^  '^"'" '''  '''^'  "'°"^'''  ^^^- '^-  -' 

Exercise  16 

Take   some  material  you   have   already  gathered   and 

that  occur  to  you,  and  set  them  down  the  moment  thev 
occur  to  you,  no  matter  where  you  may  be.  Keep  the 
matenal  u.  your  mind  for  three  or  four  days,  -  thelonger 

Five  orT'""     f  '"'■  ''"'  "'°"""*^'°  """-^  ''  -- 
Five  or  ten  mmutes  spent  in  steady  thinking,  at  several 

different  penods  of  the  day  when  your  mind  !  fres^wm 
ensure  good  results.  ' 

Exerclae  17 

My  First  Entuy  into  Philadelphia 

by  bejtjamik  fbanklin 

round  by  sea     T  wa.  H  17       ^        ''  "'^  ^'^  "^"^^^^  '^"'g  t"  -=»"■« 


V:- 

if 
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Then  I  walked  up  the  street,  gazing  about  tiU  near  the  market- 
house  I  met  a  boy  with  bread.  I  had  made  many  a  meal  ou  bread 
and,  inquiring  where  lie  got  it,  I  went  immediately  to  the  baker's  he 
directed  me  to,  in  Second  Street,  and  asked  for  biscuit,  intending  such 
as  we  had  in  Boston ;  but  they,  it  seems,  were  not  made  in  Philadel- 
phia. Then  I  asked  for  a  threepenny  loaf,  and  was  told  they  had 
none  such.  So,  not  considering  or  knowing  the  difference  of  money 
and  the  greater  cheapne.18  nor  the  names  of  his  bread,  I  bade  him  give 
me  threepenny-worth  of  any  sort.  He  gave  me,  accordingly,  three 
great  puffy  rolls.  I  was  surprised  at  the  quantity,  but  took  it,  and 
having  no  room  in  my  pockets,  walked  off  with  a  roll  under  each  arm 
and  eating  the  other.  Thus  I  went  up  Market  Street  as  far  as  Fourth 
Street,  passing  by  the  door  of  Mr.  Read,  my  future  wife's  father- 
when  she,  standing  at  the  door,  saw  me,  and  thought  I  made,  as  I  cer- 
tainly did,  a  most  awkward,  ridiculous  appearance.  Then  I  turned 
and  went  down  Chestnut  Street  and  part  of  Walnut  Street,  eating  my 
roll  all  the  way,  and,  coming  round,  found  myself  again  at  Market 
Street  wharf,  near  the  boat  I  came  in,  to  which  I  went  for  a  draught 
of  the  river  water;  and,  being  filled  with  one  of  my  rolls,  gave  the 
other  two  to  a  woman  and  her  child  that  came  down  the  river  in  the 
boat  with  us,  and  were  waiting  to  go  farther. 

Thus  refreshed,  I  walked  again  up  the  street,  which  by  this  time 
had  many  clean-dressed  people  in  it,  who  were  all  walking  the  same 
way.  I  joined  them,  and  thereby  was  led  into  the  great  meeting- 
house of  the  Quakers  near  the  market.  I  sat  down  among  them,  and, 
after  looking  round  a  while  and  hearing  nothing  said,  being  very 
drowsy  through  labor  and  want  of  rest  the  preceding  night,  I  fell  fast 
asleep,  and  continued  so  till  the  meeting  broke  up,  when  one  was  kind 
enough  to  rouse  me.  This  was,  therefore,  the  first  house  I  was  in,  or 
slept  in,  in  Philadelphia. 

Helps  to  Study:  (1)  Read  the  story  several  times,  very  much  as 
you  did  Emerson's  poem  several  pages  back.  (2)  Make  a  list  of  the 
details  in  the  story.  (.3)  Omit  one  of  the  details  in  your  list 
{e.g.  "  my  best  clothes  being  to  coniu  round  by  sea  "),  read  the  story 
without  this  detail,  and  note  the  effect.  How,  then,  does  this  detail 
help  to  tell  the  story?  What  is  its  use?  Omit  one  or  two  more  de- 
tails, and  again  read  the  stc.y,  noting  the  effect  of  the  omission.     In 
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thii  fashion  go  through  the  whole  story.     (4)    Now  try  to  thint  „» 
Put  ,t    ,,,  .eal  the  story,  and  note  the  effect.     »o  the  san.e  thin^ 

:i  ;::t  '""""■  ^'' '''-''  "^''°"  ^^^ ""-  ''-'•^  -^ "« i",^ 

SECTION   8 

How  to  Select  Material 
Your  study  of  the  story  told  in  Exercise  17,  I  fancy 
has  brought  you  to  at  least  two  conclusions:  first,  that 
there  are  no  details  in  the  story  which  could  have  been 
omitted  without  a  real  loss  to  it;  second,  that  a  great 
many  deta,  s  are  omitted,  which,  if  put  into  the  story, 
would  only  have  marred  the  telling  of  it.  That  is,  the 
writer  has  told  the  story  just  as  you  think  he  ought  to 
have  told  It;  he  told  neither  too  little  nor  too  much  Just 
how  did  he  do  this  ? 

lik!,v  ^''iTl  ''''^;°&  ^^ught,  you  may  be  sure,  and,  quite 

likely,  not  before  he  had  told  his  story  several  times  over. 

Every  detail  is  tliere  because  it  ought  to  be  there,  and 

every  detail  is  in  its  proper  place.     The  building  has  been 

put  up  with  care  and  labor,  because  every  stone  is  in  its 

place.     But  why  did  he  not  tell  us  more  ?     Why  di^  he 

not  put  more  stones  into  the  building  ?     He  walked  unone 

of  the  streets,  but  why  did  he  not  tell  us  how  the  street 

was  paved,  if  paved  at  all,  and  how  its  buildings  looked  ' 

He  met  a  boy  with  bread,  but  why  did  he  not  tell  how  the 

boy  was  dressed  ?     He  had  made  many  a  meal  on  bread, 

but  why  did  he  not  toll  us  when  and  where  ?     He  went  to 

buy  biscuit,  but  why  did  he  not  describe  the  baker  and  his 

sliop  /     He  passed  the  house  of  his  future  father-in-law 

and  saw  his  future  wife  standing  in  the  doorway,  but  why 
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woman  and  l.er  el -.d   Zt  .h/ UiaT  n'tT',;"  "  '"""■ 

ti.ese    lungs,  for  tl.e  purjiust.  l,.  tl,.n  \md  in  lmn,l   >tnllv 
need  d  ,„  ^  ,„,,_     ,„,^.^^  ^,_^^^     ^^^^  _^_^^  n.an        ,',  :    ! 

.des,we  nmynot  .loubt.  passed  through  his  min.l   "st 
began    o  reh.te  his  narrative,  but  he  knew  very        ,     , 
the  ten. ng   of  them    would   ruin   his   aecounr    tr.  it' 

here  ore,  he  chose  rather  to  select  his  material,  and    o 

— tniZhuiuE:,r"''"'"'"''"^^"'"^'™"''^ 
K,f°:;^'"''  "";  S°'"'  ^"''tress  Quiokly  answer  Sir  John 
Kdstaffs  question,  "What  is  the  gross  sun,  that  I  ote 

Thoirui^ "  :w::r.r  :;ri  r '  f^f  r  '"^  --^  -»• 

day  in  Wheeson  -week  wT»,  »>.        '    ^  f  ""'  *"•"'  "P""  ^edm,. 

^^L  to  a  ..,L,;r;;  "iviiS'r  :;;^: t^:t!: ":;"« "'^ 
thoudi,,stS\;tti:  '::;t:1^'^-^^^^^^^^^^ 

green  wound  1     And  didst  tho„  nT  V      t  ""^  '"''■''  "'  *"  » 

desire  me  to  be  no  it  1",,^;;';^'''' ^^  """^  '''"^"  '"""• 
that  e«  long  they  ahouM  :^r:e  ^'al: f  T,' Td'stThf  ^  ^l"'^ 
me  and  bid  n,e  fetch  thee  thirty  ahillils?    lit  th  "'"''' 

^^^atb .  aeny  it.  u  t.ou  ean.L .  .^  Anitsre  ;:;i:::i 


'  Whitsun ; 


see  the  dictionary,  ».„.,  Whitsunday. 
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IS  not  neeclel  for  my  present  purpose?"  (-1)  '-Is  „„v 
deta,I  needed  whieh  is  „ot  now  in  my  material' "  7 
you  go  on  yon  ,vill  learn  several  prineijesurlill  1^ 
you  to  make  answer  to  ti.ese  questions.  In  the  mn.nt  mo 
a  narrow  and  de.inite  subject,  worded  to  show  you  u": 
.oso  .n  wr,fng,  will  help  you  as  much  as  anythinrelse  n 
electing  your  material;  there  is  nothing  more  fkdy  " 
;..l^«ay  than  tot.,  to  write  ahlsometl-::^:^ 

Bxerclie  18 

Ext;:  %T'  "''  "'"'  >■""  '''^'^^'^  ^'-  «tory  in 

Tme  Bat,  the  Birds,  and  the  Beasts 
Be=^tr  wlent!*""  '"'"■"  '°  """"'  <"^  '"''--'  '"«  «-d«  and  the 
-;••  butL,aid,  '.::';„':  rff^"-''  •--••  .aw,  ..Co,„e  with 

anr„obatt.e:okpLaoTh:C 
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^.^ly.J!'  "■!''  r"' '° ""'  "^'••t-.  '»'t  h«d 


or  else 


■li 


they  woulj  have  torn  him 


)  MOW 


"oon  to  beat  a  retreat, 
to  liiece..     ..  Ah,"  mid  the  Bat, 

n.  that  i.  neither  one  thing  „„,  th.  other  ha.  no  friend,  " 

bo* .  I:::;'::;:  "tr*  ^  "'"""^«  ^^^^-p"-  "■  ^^- 

;.    .     """'y  "  "1  the  same  manner  bm  in  1       le 

How  Wk  K.T  x.„  S...r  ,„  .  L„„„,«  c.„p 
Camp  located  far  „p  the  mountain* 
The  life  is  healthful. 

We  work  from  starlight  to  starlight. 
.No  settlement  within  many  miles. 
Our  appetites  are  ravenous 
We  sleep  deeply  at  night  in  closely  crowded  beds 
Onr  food,  though  plain,  is  well  cooked 
It  IS  autumn. 

We  breathe  the  keen  mountain  air. 
In  the  cabin-loft,  where  wo  «lo«.,  .1, 
the  logs.  •*"««««  sleep,  there  are  gaping  chinks  between 

Wmd  and  snow  enter  our  loft  at  will 

The  air  out  of  doors  is  f«grant  with  pine  and  hemlock. 

4.    What  details  are  missing  from  the  foUowing  list  ? 

I»  A  Tent  on  a  Rainy  Night 
The  wind  shakes  the  tent-flaps. 
The  rain  patters  on  the  canvas  close  to  your  head 
The  storm  outside  increases. 
A  little  trench  dug  aromid  the  tent  carries  off  the  wat«r. 
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in  tbi.  fmhi„„  ,  _  ""  "  "  ^S»«  bl.  n,,,,- 


'I'-  iieing 


Hut  before  I  tt&v  thi>m.  i».oiilfi  i.,  d...  .,   '  .  , 
the  river,  where  r  gave  \lol"  ^,  T     .    "'"'"  ''""'  "  '"""'  "" 
But  before  that,  etc, elc  ""^  '''"''  '"°  ™"'  °'  ''™-l 

Clearly,  such  an  order  would  never  d..      U  i.  .       •    , 
the  order  that  is  made  into  fnn  ;,, T  I'^^isely 

Zli«  ffou,e  that  Jack  1,"^!. !!     '"  ""'"^  '""'^'"'^«  ^""^  "' 

ThiHisthefar,„.r,.,„i„j;l,i,,e„rn, 

That  kept  the  cock  that  crowed  i„  the  n.orn. 

That  waked  the  prie.,t  all  shaven  and  shorn. 

?ha   T'Ti""'  ""*"  ""  '""^^-^  "»"  torn 
Ihat  kis,,ed  the  maiden  all  forlorn 

That  milked  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn, 

i  hat  tossed  the  dog, 

That  worried  the  cat. 

That  killed  the  rat, 

That  ate  the  malt 

That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

It  is  not  enough,  then,  merely  to  .,c'-t  vonr  m,f     •  i 
even  thoueh  vou  do  it  »,  ..  •    ,  ^        material, 

arran<.e  it  in  '"  ^'"^ely-you  have  also  to 

arrange  it  in  some  natural  order.     No  one  will  l-^tr  , 
you  If  you  tell  your  stories  .>ae.wards,  or  if  ^.f  /eTtlm 
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in  the  haphazard  way  in  which  their  details  first  occur  to 
you.  The  mind  sometimes  works  pretty  much  as  a 
drunken  man  walks.  You  will  find,  as  you  go  on  in  this 
book,  that  every  kind  of  writing  has,  for  each  effect  to  be 
produced,  some  one  best  order,  and  that  you  must  arrange 
the  details  in  your  material  in  that  order  if  you  are  to 
impress  your  readers  forcibly  by  what  you  write.  Thus, 
in  telling  a  story,  it  is  generally '  best  to  follow  the  order 
of  time,  giving  each  detail  in  the  order  in  wliich  it 
liappens. 

A  good  way  to  get  order  into  material  is  to  prepare  an 
outline.  In  an  outline  you  set  down  the  most  important 
details  in  your  material,  or  headings,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  and  then  you  group  under  these  headings  the  less 
important  details,  or  subheadings,  in  such  manner  that 
those  details  that  are  near  in  thought  stand  near  in  place, 
also.  The  most  convenient  way  to  do  this  is  to  write  each 
heading  and  subheading  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper — cards, 
if  you  have  them,  are  better  than  slips  of  paper  for  this 
work  —  in  what  seems  to  you  to  be  the  natural  order. 
Then  study  and  sort  these  slips  or  cards  until  you  are  sat- 
isfied that  you  cannot  better  the  order,  when  you  may 
write  your  outline  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  In  this 
manner  you  may  make  any  number  of  fresh  plans,  without 
having  each  time  to  write  every  new  one  afresh. 


Exercise  19 

1.  Class  Exercise  :  Select  some  subject  with  which 
nearly  all  the  class  are  familiar,  and  write  on  the  black- 
board the  headings  and  subheadings  as  they  are  suggested 

'  "  Generally,"  but  not  always.    See  Chapter  VI. 
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by  the  various  members  of  the  class.  Accept  none  but 
good  suggestions,  and  when  enougli  of  these  have  been  re- 
corded, ask  your  students  to  transfer  to  separate  slips  of 
paper,  which  they  have  brought  to  class  for  this  purpose, 
all  those  headings  and  subheadings  on  the  blackboard 
which  they  think  they  can  use  in  making  an  outline. 
These  slips  of  paper  are  then  to  be  rearranged,  according 
to  the  method  described  in  Section  9,  and  the  outline  that 
results  from  the  rearrangement,  with  the  necessary  changes 
in  wording,  is  to  be  written  on  such  paper  as  is  required 
for  the  written  work  of  the  class. 

The  following  notes  and  outline  were  made  by  a  high 
scftool  student.  She  was  asked  to  record  the  various  head- 
ings written  on  her  slips  of  paper  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
the  order  before  and  after  rearrangement,  and  from  these 
headings  to  make  an  outline : 

Headings  written  on  slips  of  paper,  in  their  first  order  [Title  ■  A 
Girls'  Chestnut  Party]  :  1.  What  to  take.  2.  Baskets  with  lunch- 
baskets  when  empty  to  be  filled  with  nuts.  3.  Bags  to  hold  nuts. 
4.  Where  to  eat  the  nutting  dinner.  5.  How  to  hull  the  chestnuts. 
6.  Gloves  to  giither  the  nnts  with.  7.  Roasting  and  boiling  the  chest 
nuts.  8.  The  leader  of  the  party— The  Little  Brown  Squirrel.  9.  Her 
badge  —  fall  leaves,  or  nuts  tied  together  with  brown  ribbon.  10.  How 
the  leader  is  chosen.  11.  What  the  leader  does  when  chosen.  12.  Paper 
plates  and  napkins.  13.  Large  sheets  of  white  paper  for  table^^loth. 
Order  after  final  rearrangement:  1,  2,  3,  6;  4,  13,  12;  5,  8  10  11 
9;  7.  ... 

The  outline :  — 

A  Girls'  Chestnut  Party 
I.   What  t«  take. 

1.  Baskets  with  lunch;   baskets  when  empty  to  be  filled 

with  nuts. 

2.  Bags  to  hold  nuts. 

3.  Gloves  to  gather  nuts  with. 
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II.   The  NuttiiigKlinner. 

1.  To  be  eaten  near  spring. 

2.  Large  sheets  of  white  pajwr  for  table^jloth. 
TTr    T        ^  »?<"■  P'atcs  and  napkins. 

ill.   Hulling  the  clie.stniits. 

IV.   The  Little  Brown  Squirrel  (the  „an.e  of  the  leader). 

2      Vhl    ,'  V°^l  ^""^  ™«  "•^o  «»«'««  the  most  nuts) 
^.    >V  hat  she  does  when  chosen.  "s"  "uis;. 

«■   She  commands  the  rest  of  the  party. 

*•   ^'le  decides  all  disputes. 

s7u!S/* '"""  ^'"^  """^  °'  ''"^  ^'«'«  «'•<>- 

1.   Roasting  and  boiling  the  chestnuts. 
^-  rlaying  games. 

fanhT'T''-  ''•   The  ghostly  fire. 

b.  Bobbmg  for  apples.  ,.    other  games. 

c.  The  apple  and  candle  game. 

ouLes"f!?    -Sheadings    to    con^plete    the    following 

The  School  Debatujo  Society 
I.   Its  merits. 
II.  Its  faults. 
in.  Its  possible  improvements. 

Learning  to  Swim 
I.  Importance  of  knowing  how  t»  swim. 
H.  Movements  in  swimmiue 

III.  Floating. 

IV.  Diving. 
V.   Breathing. 

3.  Arrange  the   details  in  Exercise   18   (3)  in  what 
seems  to  you  to  be  the  best  order.     Add  whatever  W^ 
-gs  are  needed  to  make  your  outline  compl'f  ''''- 

4.  Bnng  to  the  class  your  favorite  short  story,  and  ex- 
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plain  how  the  author  has  arrin<,P,l  ».■ 
this  work  as  it  should  be  do,  if        •',  '"''"''"'''•     ^o  do 
outline  of  the  story  or  if  t  "V        '"'  "'^'^^1  t-'make  an 
well-told  incident!  it  "'"'' ''  '""'«'■  '»"&•  "^  -„>e 

4i;ri:';:::iii--j  -  ^^^^oiwin, 

each  hint  on  a  separate   Jl      !        *^    ""''  4)'- write 

«lip«  into  confusirandir  the:'  ^TT ^''''''''  >"- 
weeks.     At  the  end  of    h^  *hem  aside  for  two  or  three 

you  have  partial^  fl^t  7"  "V"'"  ""''  ''''"' 
slips,  arrange  them'^in  t  fe  best  order  "'''  ^*"'^  ^°"^ 
and  write  the  storv  in  J,  ^°"  •=""  think  of, 

rewritten  youXlrZnZi:::  T''-  ^'^^  ^ou  have' 
that  you  cannot  better  cot. '"'"  *°  "*'^'^  y°--« 
original.     This  mav  ,l..w  '        ^°"''  ^^^O'  with  the 

you  may  then  St  ^'°"  ''""^  "^  >-«  faults,  which 

And  it        "°"  ""'"'"'' '^*«  ^-"'-o  S..v,„ 

wa-on  him;  and  they  took  him  and  o!  ,"'*  °^  ">'"'yoolo«  that 
P.t  was  empty,  there  was  uo  .Z  !  it  '1''?,,'"*°  ^  P"^  »»d  the 
bread:  and  they  lifted  up  their  eves  a^^.  And  they  sat  down  to  eat 
Pany  of  Ishmeelites  can.e  fronVcTlead  j  H  .,'  "'"'•  '^'""'^'  "  =»»■ 
»P.cerya„d  balm  and  myrrh,  goin^tol.  ^^''''^  """'"'^  "coring 
Judah  said  unto  his  dethreT^yi:TZTV°,^^''-  ^"^ 
brother,  and  conceal  his  blood?  Come  f^  '*/'  "  '*  ""^  ^'^y  "ur 
Ishmeelites.  and  let  not  our  hand  be  u '''.  T  "'  '•"'  '"'"'  <»  th" 

and  our  flesh."    And  his  1.  Jfl  '^      ^'"' '  '""^  >>«  i"  0"r  brother 

by  Midianites,  mer:han:neu  a^d  tTrd™"'*"*;.  ''''^"  *"-  P-^ 
o  the  pit,  and  sold  Joseph  to  "he  iL'-> ''"''"'"'  "'  '''  ""^ 
»"-er:  ...  And  they  took  Josenhl  .^  '^'?'■  '"^"'^  P'^""'  of 
goats,  and  dipped  the'^coat  in  re'^Mood  '  "':  u'''""  "  ""^  "'  «>« 
-ny  color,  and  they  br^u^h/t  ^^.^1:!^;  ^^slt^  ?^^ 
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have  we  found  ■  know  now  whether  it  be  thy  son's  coat  or  no."    And 

voured  him;  Joseph  is  without  doubt  rent  in  pieces  "  A„H  T»„  i 
rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackOoth  upon  his  Lnn^d  mourtd  for 
h.s  son  many  days.-  G«„,,,  chapter  x«vii,  verses  2WUM 

wrLn^'f'  ^^^«^'«^=  Make  copies  of  an  outline 
written  by  some  member  of  the  class  that  is  worth  re- 

and  definite  written  .r.ticism  to  be  made  of  it  during  the 
recitation  hour,  together  witli  a  revised  form  of  tiie  out- 
ne  itsel  .  At  the  next  recitation  have  two  or  three  of 
these  criticisms  veuJ  and  discussed,  and  have  as  many 
more  of  the  revised  outlines  placed  upon  the  blackboard 
-or  discussion. 

Exercise  20 

The  Discovkuv  of  the  Mackenzie  Riveh,^' 

by  lawrence  j.  hukl'ee 

Upon  a  bright  June  morning,  in  the  year  1780,  the  gates  of  Fort 

Chipewyan,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Athabaska,  opened  to  giv^ 

passage  to  a  party  of  gayly  dressed  fur-traders.     At  ttei^head  stride 

a  hand«„„,  s„„,„„^„  „^^^^  ^,^^_^^^^^  Mackenzie      The  ove 

he  io^d  "  '™"f ' ''™  '™™  "■«  "'S"'--!'  *»  Montrea  Xhe™ 
he  jomed  a  company  of  merchants  engaged  in  the  western  fu;-t^r 
Bartering  blankets  and  beads  for  beaver-skins  soon  grew  weari^me" 
however,  and  Mackenzie  looked  around  eagerly  for  rcharce  to  Z' 
fame  for  himself  and  gloi^  for  his  adopted  countiy  He  had  hel  d 
son  «  Tt^f  '"'"'"''  °'  ^'"""'''  "''-™-  '-»^«  Bho«s  of  Il'd 

Fort  Chipewyan  had  been  built  only  in  1788,  by  Mackenzie's  cousin 
Roderick,  and  although  some  of  the  fur-traders  had  pushed  he"r  way 
»  few  hundred  mUes  farther  north  to  the  shores  of  Great  Slave  LrkT 
nothing  was  known  of  what  lay  beyond,  e«ept  from  the  i^^^  of 
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of  questioning  .hem  a»  to  tl"  ,n  u  e  o     .  ""'"  '"''  "  ^■'"'"'^'' 

they  had  travelled.  They  wonW  drl  '  '°""*"'^  *''"'«''  «'''->-■ 
hark,  or  in  the  sand,  of  rivlr"  akt  1,7  "'°'"  '"''"'"  °"  '^■-'>- 
told  him  of  a  might;  river  tll'trt  T\  ™°"""""'-  finally  the- 
Slave  Lake.  None  of  t  e  ht  «"  ?  /  ""'""  ""^  ""'■■-"' 
been  told  by  Indian,  of  a  different  il^',  T  '"™"  '  ""^^  '-^ 
this  river,  that  it  emptied  into  the  ^  7  u™"^  "'""  ' '"  I'-''"''*  "i 
that  one  would  have  to  jo  rney  for  L  7  ""  """""^  <•""">- 
water.  Mackenzie  knew  that  this  ^o  T™"''/""''  '"  «ach  the  salt 
his  „,i„d  to  explore  „^  grea  river  '/h  "*  *'""•  •""  ''"  """'«  "P 
into  the  Arctic  Sea  or  inl't he  1^1  "°™'  "'"'""^  ''  "--J 

^^^^'^^^z::^::^i:r"  ''rr '«'  -^  "'^  "'--^^ 

their  canoes.    Amid  sho^s  of  frre:erf:l^'!'''V''''''™  «"' '■■<« 
dipped  noiselessly  into  the  wat«r    and  th  '"'■''  "'"  P'"'*<^=' 

journey  to  the   mouth  of  the   Hf'    t  ^  ""^  °«  •"'  'heir  long 

brought  them  to  Great  SlaveUkewhirhTh  1  t"  ''''^■^'  '""^'"-^^ 
fully  in  their  frail  birch-bark  .tf'  ^'^  '""'  '°  ''™'^  very  care- 

floating  about  in  spite  ofthe;:^";  "'  ^™'  """""  <"  '""^  *-«  «ti  1 
niouth  they  had  rlhed  the  western  "I  'm'k  f /""  "'"  '""^  "^  "'« 
Mackenzie  River.  ™''  °'  ">«  'ake,  and  entered  the 

daysr^inXtrtt'/Ct'',:^^^^^  ^'"^  onwards,  the 

«  range  to  rise,  as  they  did  at  two  o  T  T  J'  "■"'"'»™  ^'^"'^ 
the  sun  already  np  beforeth  1  "a  ^l  .'"  ''''  T"'"^'  """  «"<» 
they  met  "'any  new  tribes  of  mdianswhfj?''"'^"'  ''™"  *'«^  "™'- 
men.  Sometimes  the  Indians  would  r^h.""."^"'"^'' "'^"""'■ite 
at  other  times  they  would  bandllth  °  *'"'  ^"'^^  '"  *<"™^; 

"'Sly,  until  Mackenzie  made  them  Id";  T?"  """  "'"'"  '"'-'*"' 
n.en  wer.  friends,  not  enender  T^n  T  '' "*^''' ''"*  ^^  "hite 
examine  with  wonder  his  .strange  clothe,  anT  "^  '"""'  "^"  "■«' 

wdhng  to  offer  him  all  that  they  o^ed  for  fh  ^".7?"'  '■""'  *'"'y  ^^■■« 
beads.  "y  °W"M  for  a  handful  of  bright^jolored 

Early  in  July,  Mackenzie  reached  ■,  r^-  .      . 
-npt,ed  into  the  one  he  was  exp  orfn/  P^"'/,'!«-  -»«>er  river 
this  nver  can.e  from  a  very  great  lake  whft  ,'•■"'■"  ^'''  '■'"'  'h"* 
•^  S'eat  lake,  which  they  called  Bear  Lake, 
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«)me  distance  off  to  the  eastward.  Two  days  later  he  came  to  what 
whll    "  w'"."""  "  "'"  ""-"P"^'^  "'  *e  Mackenzie  RTve' 

TZn^'  "  ^ '"  "  ^'"  ''^'■'^'"'  '^  ''""«'"  »"  *he  walls  of 
a  room.     The  river  grew  narrow  at  this  point  and  rushed  forward  so 

their  last.  With  great  care,  however,  they  managed  to  keep  the 
canoes  afloat  and  presently  the  river  widened  out  again  and  the  cur' 
rent  became  less  rapid. 

Mackenzie  now  knew,  from  the  direction  of  the  river,  that  it  must 
empty  into  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  as  the  short  summer  would  1^,Z 
over  he  would  h,.ve  to  tnm  back  within  a  few  days.  He  th^e  o™ 
urged  his  men  forward  at  their  utmost  speed.  On  July  loth,  he  came 
to  a  place  where  the  river  divides  into  a  number  of  channels  He 
chose  What  seemed  the  largest,  and  0,1  they  went,  racing  for  the  mouth 

a  flrs'tfot  "71  "^w  "^  '"^  '""''^  ^'•''"""'  -'  -'"  -hat  seemed 
a  first  to  be  a  lake.  Weary  and  dispirited,  the  explorer  landed  upon 
a.1  1  and  and  threw  himself  down  upon  the  hard  giound  to  sleep.  ^  A 
shout  from  one  of  his  men  aroused  him  afew  hours  later.  Thewater 
had  risen,  he  saul,  and  was  carrying  away  their  provisions.  TheL 
co^d  no  longer  be  any  doubt.  The  rising  water  was  the  tide,  and  th" 
long  task  was  completed.  They  had  reached  the  mouth  of  he  Mac^ 
kenzie,  and  stood  upon  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  A  post  was 
driven  into  the  frozen  ground,  upon  which  Mackenzie  carved^  own 
name  and  those  of  his  men,  with  the  date.  Then  he  gave  the  worf 
and  the  canoes  bounded  away  with  renewed  energy  on  the  long  jZ 
ney  back  to  Fort  Chipewyan.  ^ ' 

Read  the  above  selection  carefully,  and  then  make  an 
outline  of  one  or  two  paragraphs.  You  may  also  use  this 
selection  to  illustrate  the  arrangement  of  material. 

SECTION  10 

How  to  Write  a  Theme 

The  ultimate  thing  to  do  with  your  material  is  to  use 
It.  Ihis  is  the  end,  and  a  pleasurable  one  it  should  be,  of 
aU  your  labors  of  preparation.     When  you  have  thought 
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no  "rules"  in  the  IL        ^  °""'  ^      *'"''"  '"''" 

When  you  have  finished  the  first  rough  draft  of  v 
theme,  go  over  your  worlc  vprv  «1„    ,  ■  ^°"'' 

severely  as  you  possiblHIn      v        ^  ^'  <="*"=*«»?  i*  as 
faulty  that  you  w  1    £  T       ^?  '"'^  '^"'^  ^""^  ^°^k  «° 

working  over       If  von  T'  ^^'^  '"°''  '''"•^f"' 

what  can  best  be  spared      1/'   "?"'"   ^^^   ""'='''   °'»'' 
Ponant  th„ught:iSt  wl^°VE;f  TddTj'-d 

through  your  IhLrXT     till  """••''"''  ^°  °° 
it  aloud   and    if  ^  ^  "  '^"^^  written,  read 

you     theme  '       ^       "''  °°'  ^''  ^""^fi^-^  ^ith  it '  give 
your   theme  as  many  more   revisions  as  you   thi^f  U 
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"fas  n^°  ""'  'r'  °*  '"•'^'^'"^  °»  y°-  "'erne  until 
bring"  '""'""  "  ''  "  ^'''""  y°-  P-v-   to 

Bzerolia  31 

subject  chosen^oach  of  Z^roettt  thu  rS^'a 
pracfsed      (1)  Li^it  the  subject.  (2)  I  d  t  e  '  L     ' 

o^ittti'lsf  tn'^  °"  '''   (^>   ^-"-  -ten^I 
rfi/„  ,1  ^'  •*^?^   ^''"'^'"  '»"*"'■'''  °n  it  I'y  leading 

(6)  ga  her  material  on  it  by  thinking,^  (7)  select  tlfe 
n«  to  be  used  (8)  arrange  it  by'n.elns  of  .  ou  ! 
i  ne,  (9)  make  without  notes  a  first  roueh  draft  of  til 
heme,  (0)  revise itand  rewrite  it,  and  finS/  H)  tt 

ltd  rS^  :h    ''""^-   7'"'  "''^  POB«ible'excepti  „ 
(4)  and  (6),  this  work  should  bo  done  in  class  and  earl, 
process  should  be  thorouglU;- talked  over  and  1   ltd 

kept  separate,  and,  when  all  the  work  is  done  neatlv 
copied  on  separate  sheets  of  paper,  and  preserved  fo^ 
futur^e  reference.     The  exercise^fu  consumi rrdS 

The  object  of  this  exercise  is  to  teach  the  use  and  im 
portance  of  a  good  method  in  writing.  The  melhod  1,1^; 
pu  into  practice,  which  has  been  developed  st  .  ,'  ep 
n  the  preceding  ten  sections  of  this  book,  and  practised 

W   s  forle"    V  ''T''  ''  ""^  °"^^  -turar:    h  d 
there  18  for  the  writing  of  a  single  essay  of  any  kind   and 

therefore,  the  only  natural  method  there  is  for'tl. "liilTng 
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01  any  number  of  es«nv«      r*  •   ^i. 
«very  writer  ooLTTnJZT  T"""  "'"=''  '"'"-* 
actual  work  of  compositi"„     \      "''    "''  '"'•"""tively  i„ 
« t-e,  may,  i„  «ome7aH  "«l„r  ,r  '"-'"  "'  ''"  "'«">°i  '' 
or  takeu  «o  easily  that  the  w  if  "''  '""'^■'  ''^"'"'"ed, 

'-ving  taken  it,  h'ut,t  gene  thLr"t  '^""""'""^  "^ 
and  taken  in  preciselv  thZ  a  """g.each  step  is  taken, 
very  nearly  ev  rHL,  Jt  '"^'''^'  '"  *'"«  »'-'^'  - 
once  thoroughly  C S  '      .^  ™";     ^his  .nethod, 

futureworkinthisconnectTo.;f-  7  .""•''"  '"''  "'  «» 
be  used  in  every  bit  of  writ  2     f     '  T''""^"^  """  ''  «'"'» 

or  more,  whielfthe  stir  r/  BSet°'"^r'"^™'''' 
study  is  finished,  the  method  w!  1  H  ^  f  ""^  *''"  «""™ 
habit.  ""'"^  '^'"  tl'us  have  grown  into  a 

Here  are  the  subjects :  — 

4.   Some  character  i„  fiction  nl       ?  r""*" '  <*>  >«"'««"■• 
other  „oU,d  Jew,  in  fictt    ""J'^i:  :;^  ^f"''    ^ee  /„„„,„,,  ,„ 
•^«»*.«,  filiofs  am,W  De,„nT/,Z    '"'!"'"  "f  Venice,  Ware', 
^o-<>ykeJeu,ofMaUu.     T  L  iMecTf^"  ^f""  ''^    '»'"^-  ^'- 
teacher,,  at  leaat  tl.e  part  of       |  "    "'  "  '°'  '"'™"^^d  student,  and 

6.   A  store  window  at  Christmas  time, 
to  po;  Jt?  ■""""'"^-Phy  Of  a  cent  (f.o„  nUne  to  mint ,  from  .int 

One-rsr,  or-ry,  hickery  han, 

F.Ih«,n,fomson,  Nicholas,  John 
Queevy,  qnavy,  Engij^j,  j,  ' 

ht.ngelum,  stangelum,  berry'buck  I 
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in  Jour  WctilyT  "  """='  '"""^  ^"  *°  •»-  "">-  P'-  <"  ""er^t 

n/ki'   ^"TorthT"""""""  ^"""'""^  '•   Adverti*me,,U  that 
mice.     1.   Those  that  are  attractive  in   form.     2.   Thone  tl,.t  „» 

Oo  not  hke.  1.  Those  that  are  commonplace.  2.  Tho.se  that  are 
.m^ue  or  nconsisteot.  ,3.  Those  that  irrLte  me.  II  Mv  ideaT 
h  Thep-cure.  2.  The  words.  "  Magazine  advertisement^"  will  te 
an  mterestmg  substitate  for  those  who  have  learned  to  read  It 
magazines  backwards). 


SECTION   11 

How  to  Name  a  Theme 
thf77  ^'T"  .'"?''  ^^'  "  "■"""•     This  name  is  called 
to  the  label  the  druggist  puts  on  a  bottle  to  show  what  it 
contains.     Just  as  the  label  enables  the  druggist  to  know 
the  contents  of  a  bottle,  so  the  title  enables  the  reader  to 
know   the   contents  of  what  he  is  asked  to  re:         The 
selection  of  a  subject  is  the  first  thing  done  in  tl.    .vriting 
of  a  theme,  while  the  choosing  of  a  title  is  the  1.  it      The 
subject  IS  of  chief  importance,  and  dictates  what  material 
shall  and  shall  not  be  used,  while  the  title  is  only  an  after- 
thought calling  attention  in  the  briefest  way  to  what  has 
been  written.     If  your  subject  has  been  "  An  attempt  by 
one  of  the  players  to  exp_ain  the  first  football  defeat  of 
the  season  to  a  young  lady  who  does  not  understand  foot- 
ball,    your  titl     may  be  nothing  more  than  Our  FirH 
Football  Defeat;    if  you   have   written   a   theme   giving 
Directions  for  finding  a  fine  trout  stream  I  know,  written 
tor  a  friend  whom  I  cannot  accompany  to  the  spot,"  you 
may  be  content  to  name  it  The  Way  to  the  Trout  Stream. 
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subject-matter  of  your  L^"    tI     ^!'""  '    SUgSM.  the  .- 
Cent,  The  Malay  Kite,  ZZpiIXt       ''''''7'''  '^  " 
titles,  because  they  suggest  whh  1        "k'  "''''  "'"*'  »"•"! 
desirable  the  contents  of  r,,r..  '"''  "'"'«'"«««  ««  in 

also  be  ^  and  S    If"      -I  'n'rcT-     ''^  ""«  ^"-''l- 
your  reader  into  TOtina  Im  T-      T'  "  """^  ''«««'^« 
it  is  not  brief,  it  wm  1^7  *°"!«"'"S  he  will  not  find;  if 

than  to  excit;  L:'l  Lr  'ft  !"  ^""'^  '"'^  P"'-- 
your  title  by  reducing  a  sllnd":  ZZr.  T''''  '" 
phrase,  or  a  phrase  to  a  word  as  th^  1  ""'"  '°  " 

and,  in  any  case,  bv  omirtin!'  ii  ^  '^""^  *°  ^"q^'-'e, 
quite  sure'neve;  to  do  e^a  «  r^r""^  ""-•''''•  «« 
-ro  than  your  theme  can  fum!.       "  "^'  ""  '°  P™"'- 

tant  word  therea,t<,/"etg  .p^aSd  .f ''  ^^^  ""*  "-"  '""»- 
individual  taste  a,  to  whether  InTaf'  ?""  *°  *•«  *  ">»"«■•  "f 

"-d.  While  there  «ens  to  be  r:'orJ"r''  "'  """''^  »»""  ^^ 
at  present,  it  would  certainly  I  ontSif^h^V"  ''^  "■""*' ^■"»' 
with  a  difference,  the  italics,  say  Ir      r  .  ""»*'*  ^  ""^ 

works,  such  as  short  poe,„rpiavrsLortr'  """""''*  ^'^  ^"«o' 
tion  „arks  for  I^riod'i^alsLd Zks  of  atS,""^'' "'"'  *"«  I""'- 

Bzerolae  32 

ject  tilted /°"°""^  ""^^  «^-  "PP-PHate  to  the  sub- 
'i'BK  Subject 

1.  An   article  giving  designs 
for  class,  society,  and  club  pins. 

2.  An  account  of  a  summer 
expedition  to  Alaska. 


The  Title 
Clm,  Pin,  for  School  and  Col- 


lege. 

Summer  HolMa,i.  i„  Alastan 
Waters, 


■$ 
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Thk  Subjict 

3.  A  journi'y  through  Alaaka 
anil  up  thu  Yukou. 

4.  A  iiarrativo  of  a  VDyago 
among  UBwly  ili«oovcreil  latiilH 
and  over  an  unknown  wa  about 
tho  anuth  jiule. 

5.  A  (.tory  of  adven'u.i!  in 
Labrador  and  the  Arctic  ii-.a. 

0.  An  iittenipt  to  portray 
Je»u8  of  Nazareth  08  a  man. 

7.  An  account  of  neveral  win- 
ters Twiit  on  tho  shores  of  the 
Gull"  of  Mexico. 

S.   Studios  of  wayside  flowers. 

0.  A  visit  to  tho  tumb  of  Con- 
fucius. 


Tm«  Trrta 

Thr  Huinbnm'a  Klul :  Alaiku. 

Through   Ihe    First   Antarctic 
Nikt. 


Umltr  Ike  llrral  Hnir. 
The  Story  of  ii  Young  Man. 
My  Winter  (lanlen. 


Protterpina. 
China's  Holy  Land. 


2.  tor  the  next  week  or  8o  jot  down  tlie  strikingly  Rood 
and  bud  titles  you  come  upon  in  your  reading.  Make  two 
uts  Himilar  to  that  in  1,  putting  the  good  titles  in  one 
list,  and  the  bad  in  the  other. 

8.  Prepare  a  list  of  the  titles  of  the  last  five  or  six 
themes  you  have  written,  giving  the  titl.s  of  the  same  in 
one  column  and  the  subjects  in  another,  in  inntation  of 
the  list  in  1.  Bring  this  list  to  class  the  next  recitation, 
and  bo  prepared  to  read  your  list,  or  to  write  a  portion  of 
It  on  the  blackboard,  so  that  the  cla.s8  may  discuss  the 
appropriateness  of  your  titles. 
4.    Write  titles  for  the  following  subjects  :  — 

(1)  An  account  of  a  visit  to  tlie  office  of  a  great  citv 
newspaper.  ■' 

(2)  An  hour  spent  in  waiting  for  a  train  at  a  country 
railway  station.  •' 
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'"•'■er,  .„d  make  a  lint  of  J„  «   «  ? ''^"^  "'  •""-  l"'b- 
«een>  ,,articularly  attractive.     Do  vou  fi"  T  ''"'^"^^  »'"" 

th-^t  are  ^Ltedt'Thi' tok"  """^  "^^  "^  "'«  -'-tions 
,oeUT^'  other  titles  for  at  ,ea.  two  of  the  f„,Iowi„, 

Tennyson's  "Enopli    j.j      » 

l)ream,""Ulv,J"    „  "'      '  "">    »V    Que.„ n      „ 

...     .,        •J'.vxses    :  Browninir's"iru™.!  i>- f .  '         '"fi  Day 

•  I"«dent  of  the  French  Can,  5'    w"T  "■"  '    "  *'^-  La»t  iJ..cJ,es,." 

»-vl";  "alleckV-MarcoBS".  I    ■'r,?'''"^'"  "T"  »  ^^'ater! 

An„or..  ..The   Di,eove«.  ofZ  North  f""*'"  '"'''"' Skeleton  in 

S'e.iy,"  "The  Old   Clock  on   thest        •    '''^•"  "'^'"8  "obert  of 

«-th";    Whittier.   ..mZ   ZilTn     '!'''   «'■*  of  Killing' 

'"•son's    Ride";Poe'a    "Tt.       rr  ''"■^foot     Boy,"  ..Ski,™r 

Hohnes'.-TheCh^l  Tt  "'"""<•'»  I'^'^e,"  ..The  B,  '^ 
..Tu    T-  .    '"^  ^naiiibered  Naiitilna  ••  ..  tu     ■  ^    naven"; 

'  1  ho  ^  iMon  of  Sir  Uunfal  "  ..  t1  V  '  r,  *  '^*''  L""'  "  i  I-owell's 
and  \V"st  " u  Ti.    n    """'•'.       fo  the  Dandelion  " .  v  ,■  "*"  ' 

no  vv  8t,    .  The  Recessional."  ..  The  Whit.Tr        ,>'  ^'P'-ng  »  "  East 
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10.  Make  a  list  of  the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  some 
novel;  e.g.  in  Blankraore's  Xorna  i)oone,  Thackeray's  Pen- 
dennii,  Kipling's  Kim,  Johnston's  To  Have  and  to  Hold 
Churchill's  The  Iniide  of  the  Oup,  Ford's  me  Honorable 
Peter  Stirling,  hmVs  Lordt  of  the  North,  and  the  like. 


Bzarolu  23 

Read  the  following  selections,  and  then  suggest  an  ap- 
propriate and  attractive  title  for  each  :  — 

An  abbot,  a  man  of  wit,  and  skilled  in  the  construction  of  new 
musical  mstruments,  was  ordered  by  Louis  XI,  King  of  France  more 
in  jest  than  in  earnest,  to  procure  him  a  concert  of  swines'  voices 
The  abbot  said  that  the  thing  could  doubtless  be  done,  but  that  it 
would  take  a  good  deal  of  money.  The  king  ordered  that  he  should 
have  whatever  he  required  for  the  purpose.  The  abbot  then  wrought 
a  thing  as  singular  as  was  ever  seen ;  for  out  of  a  great  number  of 
hogs  of  several  ages  which  ho  got  together,  and  placed  under  a  tent 
or  pavilhon,  covered  with  velvet,  bef  ire  which  he  had  a  table  of  wood 
painted,  with  a  certain  number  of  keys,  he  made  an  organical  instru- 
ment, and  as  he  played  upon  the  sp.id  keys  with  little  spikes  which 
pricked  the  hogs,  he  made  them  cry  in  such  order  and  consonance,  he 
highly  delighted  the  king  and  all  his  company.  —  ^  Hundred  Anec- 
dotes of  Animals. 

Putney  Bridge  at  half  an  hour  before  high  tide ;  thirteen  or  four- 
teen steamers;  five  or  six  thousand  boats,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand spectators.  This  is  the  morning  of  the  great  University  race 
about  which  every  member  of  the  two  great  Universities,  and  a  very 
large  section  of  the  general  public,  have  been  fidgeting  and  talking 
for  a  month  or  so. 

The  bridge  is  black,  the  lawns  are  black,  wery  balcony  and  window 
in  the  town  is  black;  the  steamers  are  black  with  a  swairoing  eager 
multitude,  come  to  see  the  picked  youths  of  the  upper  class  try  their 
strength  against  one  another.    There  are  two  friends  of  ours  nearly 
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'"Zoir'\ ""'  ""'^^  ''^^  place  'rr  ;:•;„«""""■"''■"'  "^^^^^  -'' 

London  eI„b-boat,  at  teoT*flef  an  h'^r^"""^-'-  """^  8°  «"  'ho 

~.^;::r^  ---  -^  -"  "^  :;r  ■:•  ^™. - 
thet::?;ii:rr:tro;'';:fr''^\^™'^^^ 

and  rock  fearfully.     Aheld    Ha  "?'  "'""''  '"'"^<'  "'em  away 

black  bar,  oove«d'witr;^;,erwitr':  ''""f'  """'S'-S  '*«  » 
piece  to  the  picture,  two  Xr^  flv  \  '?"'  "'  '"^^  ^'  »"  "^y^ 
working  with  the  rapiryTn    the  ^  T    f'"'.''"'^  "'«  """''ing  oa;s, 

"Who's   i„  front^  fXd  t  aTh'''''^"'*  ^''^^■"  ^"e-- 
tell?    w,  3hall  see  soon     IlammeL  tT  r''  ,  "'°""''  ''"'  ^"^  -" 
the  water  not  a  hundred  yardsiT    o^   '  f  ^h  ^l"  ''"*"'''"^  '"^■■"- 
^eond  a  light  shadow  crones  thrrifj^  k  ''™^'-     ^"■'  <""^  half 

sunlight  bfyond.  Z  ToTber  till  '  "'u'"""  '*  "  <>"'  '"t" 
Can.bridgeboat.    Oxford  is  ahe^  '^'"'  """'"^  crosses  the 

-^^^^t.^^^'^r.-^-'  "%  George.  Oxford 
men  with  the  dark-bluefe  say  ,Can-t'"r"r\'°"^"^ ''''•'•' '^ 
shall  know  all  about  it  soon  for"  Lerei  b'I  '  \'T  ' "  ^^«"'  ''•'' 
shadow  goes  over  the  Oxford  boat.  Ind  ^h"''  "'^^'-  ^S"'"  ""e 
seconds  before  the  Camhri7  ^  **""'  °"^'  ''™'  'hree,  four 

don-t  know  why.  C^b  ^d^'bas'"::^;  t""' ''°".^'' '''^ '■^« 
nearly  up  to  Oxford;  but  it  is  ,!llT  A  IT"  "'"^'  "'"^  ^™™ 
Cambridge  rows  ten   str«k  s   b  fo^^I,   0^f°"»/eaves  rowing,  and 
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No  one  sent  for  MacLure  sare  in  great  straits,  and  the  sight  of  him 
put  courage  in  sinking  hearts.  But  this  was  not  by  the  grace  of  his 
appearance,  or  the  advantage  of  a  good  bedside  manner.  A  tall,  gaunt, 
loosely  made  man,  without  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  on  his  body, 
his  face  burnt  a  dark  brick  color  by  constant  exposure  to  the  weather, 
red  hair  and  beard  turning  gray,  honest  blue  eyes  that  looked  you  ever 
in  the  face,  huge  hands  with  wrist  bones  like  the  shank  of  a  ham,  and 
a  voice  that  hurled  his  salutations  across  two  fields,  he  suggested  the 
moor  rather  than  the  drawing-room.  But  what  a  clever  hand  it  was 
in  an  operation,  as  delicate  as  a  woman's,  and  what  a  kindly  voice  it 
was  in  the  humble  room  where  the  shepherd's  wife  was  weeping  by 
her  man's  bedside.  He  was  "  ill  pitten  thegither  "  to  begin  with,  but 
many  of  his  physical  defects  were  the  penalties  of  his  work,  and  en- 
deared him  to  the  Glen.  That  ugly  scar  that  cut  into  his  right  eye- 
brow and  gave  him  such  a  sinister  expression,  was  got  one  night  Jess 
slipped  on  the  ice  and  laid  him  insensible  eight  miles,  from  home. 
His  limp  marked  the  big  snowstorm  in  the  fifties,  when  his  horse 
missed  the  road  in  Glen  Urtach,  and  they  rolled  together  in  a  drift. 
MacLnre  escaped  with  a  broken  leg  and  the  fracture  of  three  ribs,  but 
he  never  walked  like  other  men  again.  He  could  not  swing  into  the 
saddle  without  making  two  attempts  and  holding  Jess's  mane.  Neither 
can  you  "  warstle "  through  the  peat  bogs  and  snowdrifts  for  forty 
winters  without  a  touch  of  rheumatism.  But  they  were  honorable 
scars,  and  for  such  risks  of  life  men  get  the  Victoria  Cross  in  other 
fields.  MacLure  got  nothing  but  the  secret  affection  of  the  Glen, 
which  knew  that  none  had  ever  done  one  tenth  as  much  for  it  as  this 
ungainly,  twisted,  battered  figure,  and  I  have  seen  a  Drumtochty  face 
soften  at  the  sight  of  MacLure  limping  to  his  horse. 

—  Ian  MacLaben,  A  Doctor  of  the  Old  School. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  PARAGRAPH 

SECTION  12 

■What  a  Paragraph  Is 

V^^^^r'rt^  "^  ^^™  *°  ""''  '"^  '°  ""*«  innumerable 
paragraphs.  Tins  is  because  the  paragraph  is  reallv  an 
essay  m  httle,  and  therefore  contains  every  element  eon- 
teined  .n  an  essay  in  large,  or  what  is  referred  to  elsewh  re 
m  this  book  as  a  wlwle  composition.'  I„  fact,  every  rule 
you  learned  .n  Chapter  I,  which  deals  primarily  with  th 
whole  composition,  may  be  applied  effectively  to  the  parr- 
graph.  You  choose,  limit,  and  word  a  subject  fora  paragrapl 

mterial  for  r'^'-'^^'r-  ^°"  ^'""'•'  ^*''^''*'  ""^  arrang! 
material  for  a  paragraph  in  the  same  way  that  you  do  for 

a  longer  composition  ;  and  you  write  the  first  rough  draf 
of  a  paragraph,  and  revise  it,  in  precisely  the  way  you 
write  and  revise  the  first  rough  draft  of  a  long  compositiC 
feadilTsTuf  T^™"'  "  ^"^"  '"  compass,  you  c'an  m  r 
bersoi!  ^  .  P"""'"'"  '*  *'""•  y""  «^"  the  moreeum- 
tore,  that,  ,f  you  once  come  to  understand  thoroughly  the 
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principles  of  paragraph  construction  (and  the  work  laid 
down  in  this  chapter  is  intended  to  help  you  to  such  an 
understanding),  you  will  have  no  real  difficulty  to  over- 
come, even  if  you  should  never  study  or  practise  the  whole 
composition  by  itself,  in  the  mere  putting  together  of 
paragraphs  in  the  longer  articles  you  will  no  doubt  write 
in  school  and  in  after  life.  Besides,  in  the  work  of  the 
school  in  particular,  there  are  mttny  practical  uses  to  which 
you  may  put  your  knowledge  of  the  paragraph.  Every 
note  you  write  to  p  school-mate  or  to  an  instructor,  every 
written  answer  you  make  to  an  examination  question, 
whether  it  be  in  history,  in  physics,  in  mathematics,  or 
what  not,  to  say  nothing  of  the  paragraphs  you  do  in  one 
way  or  another  in  your  English  studies,  you  may  make,  if 
you  will,  just  so  much  profitable  practice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  paragraph. 

It  is  quite  important,  then,  that  you  should  know  what 
a  paragraph  is.  What  a  paragraph  looks  like  on  the  page 
everybody  who  reads  knows.  To  the  eye  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  sentence  or  a  group  of  sentences  set  off  from 
similar  groups  by  the  indention  of  the  first  word  in  the 
group.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  give  a  precise  definition  of  a 
paragraph.  It  has  already  been  called  "  an  essay  in  little." 
More  exactly,  it  may  be  defined  as  a  sentence  or  a  closely 
related  pfronp  of  spr^tances  devoted  to  the  development  of 
some  very  limited  aspect  of  a  general  subject.  It  is  to 
the  essay  what  the  word  is  to  the  sentence,  what  the 
sentence  is  to  the  paragraph  itself.  It  is  an  organism  in 
itself,  complete  in  all  its  parts.  While  it  may  consist  of  a 
single  sentence,  it  usually  consists  of  a  group  of  sentences. 
Note.  — As  a  rule,  the  first  word  of  a  paragraph  in  printed  matter 
is  set  back  to  the  right  of  the  flush  line  of  the  page  or  column  a.  di. 
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tence  equal  to  the  w.dth  of  the  letter  m  of  the  type  in  which  the  mat, 
tor  .s  .et  up  or  of  the  letters  m  and  „  put  togethVr;  the  first  wlrdof 
a  paragraph  ,„  typewritten  matter  ia  usually  removed  five  spaces  "o 
the  nght  whUe  ni  ordinary  handwritten  matter  it  is  customarto  re^ 
move  the  first  word  of  a  paragraph  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  ala^f  To 
the  right  o£  tJie  flush  line. 

BzatclM  24 
1.  A  common  fault  among  young  writers  is  the  mak- 
mg    of   altogether    too    many    indentions.     Frequently 
enough,  work  is  handed  in  in  which  nearly  every  sen- 
tence IS  made  to  stand  by  itself  as  a  separate  paragraph. 
The  result  IS  that  the  theme,  though  it  may  be  fairly  well 
written  otherwise,  seems  to  be  a  disjointed  affair  without 
logical  sequence.     Read  the  following  paragraph,  for  in- 
stance which  IS  here  purposely  broken  up  and  printed  as 
If  each  sentence  were  itself  a  paragraph.     As  it  stands,  it 
IS  hke  a  string  of  pearls  without  the  string.     But  write 
It  out  with  but  one  indention,  and  that  at  the  beginning 
—  as  It  was  originally  written, -and  note  the  improve- 
How  TO  Know  Eight  and  Whono 
"Ab  to  knowing  right  and  wrong,"  replied  Brandon,  "I  think   I 
can  give  you  a  rule  which,  although  it  may  not  cover  the  4hole 
ground,  is  excellent  for  every-day  use. 
It  is  this : 

w„Z''h"™''  '"»'"'\°«'™  ""happy  iB  wrong;  whatever  makes  the 
w  orld  happier  is  good.  — •»«■  wa 

As  to  how  we  are  always  to  do  this,  I  cannot  toll  you. 
Une  has  to  learn  that  by  trying. 

.vP^f  T  t""  *''^'  *"**  '^  '"  '""  ^'tog^tl'^'-'  there  is  still  virtue  in 

iz  'r  ::r:r  ^  '"^  -"'''"  -  ^"^-^ «---  "'*'»  ^"■>^- 

.J'   fj^^y  ,y«"-^"itten  paragraph  develops  some  one 
thought.     When  you  begin  to  develop  that  thought,  you 
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begin  a  new  paragraph.  When  you  have  done  with  devel- 
oping that  thought,  you  make  an  end  of  the  paragraph. 
This  means  that  nothing  is  put  into  a  paragraph  that  does 
not  belong  to  the  thought  that  is  developed  in  it ;  it  means 
also  that  nothing  of  importance  that  does  belong  to  the 
thought  that  IS  developed  in  it  is  omitted  from  the  para- 
graph. As  indention  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
the  beginning  of  a  paragraph,  you  should  look  to  it  that 
you  use  the  device  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  real  para- 
graph only.  Never  make  an  indention  which  can  have  no 
meaning. 

Does  each  indention,  in  the  following  selection,  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  real  paragraph  ? 

The  Hobbt  of  John  Bull,  Jr. 

A.  to  the  matter  of  athletics,  to  which  English  boys  are  such 
devotee.,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  are  overdone,  n.ade  a  hobby 
of,  a,,d,  like  most  hobbies  in  England,  ridden  to  excess.  No  doubt  it 
18  a  fine  thing  for  a  boy  to  have  plenty  of  outdoor  amusements:  it  is 
good  for  him  to  be  an  adept  at  running,  leaping,  climbing,  swimming , 
but  wha  m  the  world  does  he  learn  at  football,  the  great  winter  game 
of  he  English  schooU«y?  Why  do  the  English  so  neglect  pastimes 
that  would  develop  dexterity  of  hand  and  limb,  and  devote  themselves 
to^^game  which  seer-.s  to  me  to  teach  nothing  except  respect  of  brute 

"Oh  I  but  it  cultivates  their  powers  of  endurance,"  says  somebody. 

That  IS  true,  I  believe;  although,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the 
two,  I  °ever  could  discover  that  an  Englishman  was  more  patient, 
under  the  toothache  than  a  Frenchman. 

Now,  to  get  bruised  ribs  and  dislocated  shoulders  in  practlsi,,.- 
flights  out  of  second  and  third  story  windows  I  should  understand" 
an  accomplishment  of  that  kind  might  be  useful  in  case  of  fire;  bu 
to  what  end  does  all  the  bruising  of  football  tend  V 

The  game  of  football  iteelf  seems  to  I«  an  end,  and  "  not  a  means 
to  an  end,    as,  I  believe,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  remarked. 
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Yet,  behold  John  Bull,  junior,  on  the  footbull  ground  !  The  hero 
of  a  bad  cause,  but  for  all  that  a  hero;  a  lusty  little  fellow,  fearless, 
hardy,  strong-knit,  iron-muscled,  and  mule-headed,  who,  rather  than 
let  go  a  ball  that  he  holds  firmly  in  his  arms,  will  perform  feats  of 
valor;  who,  simply  to  pass  this  ball  between  two  goals,  will  (.n^vel  in 
the  dust,  reckless  of  lacerated  shoulders,  a  broken  rib  or  jaw-bone 
and  will  die  on  a  bed  of  suffering  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips  if  l,e  can 
only  hear,  before  closing  his  eyes,  that  his  side  has  won  the  game. 

3.  In  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  (1611)  no 
effort  was  made  at  paragraphing,  indentions  being  used  to 
mark  verses  only.  Read  The  Acts,  chap,  xxvi,  and  indi- 
cate where  paragraphs  should  begin. 

This  is  one  of  the  chapters  which  Ruskin,  under  the  direction  of 
his  mother,  committed  to  memory  when  he  was  a  boy.  Read  what 
he  says  in  his  Pra^ierila,  chaps,  i-ii,  about  his  early  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  effect  of  this  study  upon  his  style.  The  chapters  Ruskin 
committed  to  memory  are  these :  Exorlus,  xv,  ii ;  2  Samuel,  i  (from 
verse  17  to  end);  1  King,,  viii;  Pmtm,,  :tiiii,  xxiii,  ic,  ici,  ciii,  cxii 
cxix,cixxixj  /'rowr6s,ii,iii,viii,xii;  /jaiai, Iviii ;  ilalthew.  v,  vi,  yii] 
Ads,  XXVI ;  1  Cormthiana,  xiii,  xv ;  James,  iv ;  Revelalion,  v,  vi.  These 
chapters  are  printed  together  in  a  little  book  called  The  Bible  and 
English  Prose  Stgk,  edited  with  an  introduction  by  Professor  A.  S.  Cook 
and  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

4.  A  paragraph  is  made  of  each  speech  in  a  conversa- 
tion.    Thus:  — 

The  house  ■  is  by  this  time  somewhat  cleared  of  smoke,  and  we 
saw  at  a  glance  the  price  we  had  paid  for  victory.  Hunter  lay 
beside  his  loophole,  stunned;  Joyce  by  his,  shot  through  the  head, 
never  to  move  again;  while  right  in  the  centre,  the  squire  was  sup- 
porting the  captain,  one  as  pale  as  the  other. 

"  The  captain's  wounded,"  said  Mr.  Trelawney. 

"Have  they  run?"  asked  Mr.  Smollett. 

"All  that  could,  you  may  be  bound,"  returned  the  doctor;  "but 
there's  five  of  them  will  never  run  again." 
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"  Five  I "  cried  the  captain.    "  Comp,  thaf,  better.    Five  aeainst 

«^H  .V'':.       IT"  ''™"  •"  °'''"«™  ">«".  <"■  thought  we  were 
and  thaf8  a.  bad  to  bear."  -  Stk v,:»,on,  rr«„„r«  I,la!d.  ' 

SXCTION  13 

The  Paragraph  Subject 
Every  paragraph  has  its  distinct  subject.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  subject  of  a  paragraph  and  the  subject 
of  an  essay  or  a  whole  composition  is  that  the  former  is 
usually  some  very  limited  phase  of  the  latter.  The  sub- 
ject of  any  single  paragraph  in  a  whole  composition  is 

cCsi^r  *^°-  "•"  -'  -^  °*^-  ^-"^-p^  ^"  ^^ 

In  the  following  paragraph,  for  example,  the  subject  is, 

The  appearance  of  Ichabod  Crane  on  hon.eback,"  a  verv^ 

small  but  essential  part  of  the  subject  of  the  entire  story. 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Eollow.     The  paragraph  subject  Is 

no    always  as  apparent  as  this  one,  but  it  is  nevertheless 

TnedXcr^^"-''^^"^"  P^^^^™^'^  ''^-"^-'^  ^- 
Ichabod  on  HongEBACK 
Ichabod  wa*  a  suitable  figure  for  such  a  steed.    He  rode  with  short 

saddle ,  his  sharp  elbows  stuck  out  like  grasshoppers';  he  carried  his 
wh.p  perpendicularly  in  his  hand,  like  a  sceptre,  and,  as  h"  horse 
Won  the  motion  of  his  arms  was  not  unlike  the  fl^pp  Z 
pair  of  wings.  A  small  wool  hat  rested  on  the  top  of  his  nose  r  s^ 
h.s  scanty  strip  .f  forehead  might  be  called,  and  the  sHrte  o/hU 
black  coat  fluttered  out  almost  to  the  horse's  tail.    Such  was  the 

«ld^m  L  r  '*'PP*.^' »°V'  ""'  """^^U-"  «uch  an  apparition  I  U 
seldom  to  be  met  w.th  in  broad  daylight.  _  WAsamoi^  Irvine 
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Help*  to  Study  :  Point  out  the  comic  det.il,  i„  the  p.r.gT«ph. 
Find  8ome  other  paragrapl.  in  which  there  are  crn.ic  things,  and  note 
whether  they  are  expressed  in  a  way  .imilar  tr  those  in  Irving's  parv 
graph  Look  up  the  meaning  of  "caricature,"  and  then  find,  if  you 
can,  hoae  part,  of  the  description  that  seem  t»  to  caricature.  Note 
how  hfe  18  given  by  the  use  of  words  of  motion,  "jogged  on,"  "flao- 
rmg,  "  shambled  out."  How  many  and  what  figures  do  you  find  ia 
the  paragraph  ?    What  wems  to  be  the  object  of  most  of  the«  ? 

BzarolM  39 

Write  out  the  subject  of  each  paragraph  in  the  follow- 
ing selection :  — 

The  Battle  of  Landen 
,  At  last  Luxemburg  formed  his  decisio^    A  last  attempt  must  be 
made  to  carry  Neerwiuden ;  and  the  invincible  household  troops,  the 
conquerors  of  Steinkirk,  must  lead  the  way. 

The  household  troops  came  on  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  lone 
«>d  terrible  renown.  A  third  time  Neerwinden  was  taken/  A 
third  time  William  tried  to  retake  it.  At  the  head  of  some  English 
regiments  he  charged  the  guards  of  Lewis  with  such  fury  that*  for 
the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  warrior,  that  far-famed 
band  was  driven  back.  It  was  only  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of 
Luxemburg,  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
that  the  broken  ranks  were  rallied.  But  by  this  time  the  centre  and 
left  of  the  allied  army  had  been  so  much  thinned,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  conflict  at  Neerwinden,  that  the  entrenchmentTcould 
no^onger  be  defended  on  other  points. 

A  little  after  four  in  the  afternoon  the  whole  line  gave  way  >  All 
wa^  havoc  and  confusion.  Solmes  had  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
fell,  still  ahve,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  English  soldiers,  to 
whom  his  name  was  hateful,  accused  him  of  having  in  his  sufferings 
shown  ptuillanimity  unworthy  of  a  soldier.  The  Duke  of  Ormond 
was  struck  down  in  the  press;  and  in  another  moment  he  would  have 
been,  a  corpse,  had  not  a  rich  diamond  on  his  finger  caught  the  eye  of 
one  of  the  French  guards,  who  justly  thought  that  the  owner  of  such 
a  jewel  would  be  a  valuable  prisoner.     The  Duke's  life  was  saved- 
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and  ha  wh  speedily  exohinged  for  Berr-ct      ».„)» 
the  true  ™fugee  h.t„d  of  the  cou.Z  ^hth  hJ  'J',"'""""'"'  '^ 
taken  fighting  i„  the  thicliest  of  the  b^^^r    Th  /     T  "'"•  '" 

he  h»,l  f,Uen  knew  him  well  .„H  I  .:  ,°"  ""°  *'"*«  '"'"•'h 
their  ea,np,  hi,  ^^^^ToZ'^^VZul^L'^vT^'  """  '" 
had  driven  him.     With  ttA^Lul  ^  *'""''  r^^ection 

.eco.ni„  hi.n.  andT^Lt^T^t  .SrUS  0!:^,::^  '° 

«"n»  and  standard    wir^^.  i       '  u"","  """  '""'  "t'™^'  «'"'« 

"3  waters,  the  king,  having  directed  T.,-l»h!  "  ^^'"''""S  '" 
retreat,  put  himself  at  the  hea^  of  a  J-lT  ™P"""<""»   "'« 

J«aperate  effort,  arrested  th  pi  "e^  If  th  "^  ""^'""T"  ""  "^ 
grater  than  that  which  others  Zfo/h  "w'"^'  ."''  """^  ^"^ 
either  to  encumber  his  f  eb"  7rL,e  w  th  V  •""  '"  '""'""'•"' 
ensigns  of  the  carter      H-th     TT  =  "'"''*■'"  ""^  '«  '"Je  the 

his  o'^Infri'Tonlysm  ,?/'!'  \  »  «°f  ""'^'"^  P°*"'  '" 
mark  for  theenemy  Many  fell  on  hi,  ^LT  ';'"  """  "  ""'  "  8-d 
led  horses,  .hieh  L  the  flTld  ^yt  "Cl'l^^^^^^^^  '«"•  Two 
struck  dead  by  cannonj>hnta     n  ?^  'oHowed  his  person,  wi-re 

curls  of  his  Wig',  rothrthtght:  zt^^  r^',  ^-^'^  ""• 

tore  his  blue  ribbon  to  tatters  M.n  ^  ^  ''""'"*'''"''''«' »"<' 
pensioners  who  crept  aboutTh  T^  ^**™  '**"•  K^y-h^uded  old 

u.sed  to  relate  ho^t  charg  VtThI  helS  TT.  "'  ""^'''^  '"'''"'' 
dismounted  four  time,  to  out  he.rHf  .1  .  "'""^  '  ''°"''''  ^"^  ''« 
corps  which  seem  rtot^hri^k  ;.  "Th'f  "''^'  "'"""'  '"'"^'^ o"" 
gentlemen.  You  must  stanH  ^'  ^''*'  ""»'">«  way  to  fight, 
thus."  "  You  :HglT,ve  seen  h1r'"'th'°'''™-  '^''-- S^tlenL,' 
four  days  after  the^attlelT:;'™;,-'"^"-"  ^t'''^"^  """"•  ""'^ 
self  upon  the  enemy.  It  is  certain  thaT  .  '"'^'  '^™^'"Shim- 
was  seen  at  the  held  of  two  E^lh  '  "•'"'  *™'  """"^  ">«  rest,  he 
-ven  with  these  two.h,  tie  sth  of  Z'^f '  """  *■""  ''"  '°"«'" 
before  him  above  a  ouar  er  „V^  u  "'"''''  ""7"  '^"^'"g  them 

served  him.-  The  enemy  !'":."■■■,  •  '"'""''"  "^  '"  «'«'  "".t  pre- 
dl«oulty  that  he  atl^X^  hTs  ::;  ittl'^::^'  T  ""'' 
body  of  brave  men  who  qh.™^  1,1         •,  .     ,  *"*•     "^  """H 

off  the  pursuers  L'h:^;^^!^.     "^  '"''  °°""  '"'"^'^  ■'^^ 
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Kevw,  perhap,,  wa.  the  chanRo  which  th.     rocM,  of  ci»ili«Hn„ 

tnat  day.     Ajax  beating  down  the  Tiojau  leader  with  a  rock  whieh 
twoonhnary  ,„e„.„uM  .arcelylift;  Horatiu.  defen/lh^X  Se 

oaraceiiliML  without  fin g  an  enemy  to  »l„r,d  his  a-wult  •    Robert 

£^^:ri^^.r.a':-':n-K--^^ 
^p;:;::^;r^rbirr:r:nr";if 

rri'nfa  /°T  ?"""■  "''"■"™'  """y  -°'"''  "->  been  exi^Ied 
while  infants.  In  Christendom  they  would,  .ix  hundred  years  eariier 
Lave  been  sent  to  some  quiet  cloister.     But  their  lot  hi  f!?  ' 

time  when  men  had  discover,,  that  the  string,  olemutri:;: 
...ferior  .,,  value  to  the  strength  of  the  mind.  It  1/."^,  e  that 
anmng  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  soldier    w'o  we  e  ma' 

SXCT10\  14 
The  Subject-Sentence 
The  subject-senteitce  of  a  paragraph  contains  whatever 
tatement  >t  ,.  thought  best  to  make  of  the  paragra,  h 
subject      Except  in  stories,  where  it  is  not  >•    ch  used 
the   subject-sentence   is   most   frequently   placed   at   the' 
beginning  of  the  paragraph,  although  it  Jay  stand  any! 
where  ..etween  the  beginning  and  the  end,  or' at  the  very 
end  of  the  paragraph.     Where  the  thought  of  the  para^ 
graph   .s  so  easily   followed  that  no  statement  0/ tht 
paragraph  subject  is  needed,  no  subject-sentenoe  of  course 
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U  required.  To  sUte  the  subject  of  your  paragraph  in  a 
«ngle  «,ntence.  and  then  to  put  that  sentence  wherever 
.n  your  paragraph  it  happens  to  be  most  effective  to  t.ll 

vouLir'r  "'"'*.^-,'«'-  -'"en  about,  in  a  help  to 
yourself,  because  it  .nduces  you  to  think  and  to  write 
clearly,  and  a  help  to  your  reader  as  well,  becaul 

Z^r  i'™'  f '"  "'  "  «'"""«'  '"  '«"  J»«*  -•"«'  you 

paragraph  is  about.  ■' 

How  great  a  help  the  subject-sentenoe  may  be  to  the 
reader  ,s  shown  by  the  following  paragraph.  Read  the 
fhTCnr  "•'*""'^  "'"^  ""  subject!'sente„ce  omittej 
W  nnf  ll!,"'^'""'  Tt^''""^  '^^  '•"»'J««t-«entence  from  the 
foot-note  below,  and  observe  how  much  more  easily  at  the 
Mcond  reading  you  catch  the  thought  of  the  paragraph. 

lon^'f  ^  °'  ""■  '""'"*^  '"bject-sentonce.]  ■  The  «,vereig„  w«  no 
kmger  to  b.  a  pappet  in  the  hand,  of  .ny  ,ul,ject,  or  of  any^omW 
Hon  of  ,ubj«to.  George  the  Third  would  not  be  forced  to  take  mi^ 
..terewhom  he  di.,iked,  a,  hi.  grandfather  had  been  fo^e^  t^  Z 
Put     George  the  Third  wonld  not  be  forced  to  i»vrt  with  Inv  whom 

with  cl't^AtT'  "  *■"  ?^''"''''"""  '"«'  »>-"  ^^^^^Z 

grown  u?dTrin.l,r ,"""  "■"''  ""=  '^"'^"'  "^  •""«■■?  -'"»»>  had 
grown  up  during  the  late  reigns  was  to  cease.  It  was  ostentatiouslv 
proclaimed  that,  since  the  accession  of  the  vounir  kL  ,  !w).  ^ 
constituents  nor  «presentatives  had  been  bo'ng  fwl  ^T^e    ^7." 

toirc7he  T°  '""  '''*.*"'■'  '"■"  """"P"-  -«  oligar^hica  cabZ 
to  detach  her  from  continental  connections,  to  bring  the  bloody  and 
expensive  war  with  France  and  Spain  to  a  close,  such  we^^Js  " 

In  the  next  paragraph  a  bit  of  an  introduction  has  been 
put  m  to  fit  the  paragraph  into  the  story  to  which  it 

■  [Omitted  subject^ntence.J    The  watchworts  of  the  new  govern 
mcnt  were  perogative  and  purity.  gn'em- 
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belongs.  In  some  instances  only  u  phrase  or  a  clause 
precedes  the  subject-sentence,  while  in  others  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  so  many  sentences  that  it  is  delayed  until  the 
middle  of  the  paragraph  U  reached,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
second  paragraph  followi:);,'. 


IlKBniNO  IN  India 

Then  Mowgli  pioke.l  o.,t  a  ,',  .,ly  pi.  -  p.  ,.,,,,1  lay  down  and  slept 
while  the  buffaloe.  g,,./,.,l  ,<.,„„  !„.„.     //,„/„„  /„  /,„,,„  ,-,  „„,  „y 
Ihe  («.«<  Hing,  i„  ihe  wort.l      Tl,     .attl..  n.ov.-  an.l  crunch,  and  lie 
down,  and  move  on  again,  and  ti  <■;    do  n,.t  oven  low.     They  only 
grunt,  and  the  buffaloes  very  sel.loni  say  anyihi-.g  but  get  down  into 
the  muddy  pools  one  after  another,  and  work  tli.jir  way  into  the  mud 
till  only  their  noses  and  sUring  chini-blue  eyai  show  above  the  sur- 
face, and  there  they  lie  like  logs.     Th.  ...m  niafcs  ti.e  rocks  dano.!  -n 
the  heat,  and  the  herd-children   hear  .me  kite  (lever  any  n, 
whistling  almost  out  of  sight  overhead,  and  th«v  know  that  i-  i™, 
died,  or  a  cow  died,  that  kite  would  sweep  down',  and  the  nc  i  i.  .",. 
miles  away  would  see  him  drop  and  follow,  and  the  next,  ai.i  tl,,. 
next,  and  almost  before  they  were  dead  there  would  be  a  so-e  ,/ 
hungry  kites  come  out  of  nowhere.     Then  they  .sleep  and  wake  a.  I 
sleep  again,  and  weave  little  baskets  of  dncd  grass  and  put  grass- 
hoppers m  them;  and  catch  two  praying-manti,.,  and  make  them 
flghtj  or  string  a  necklace  of  red  and  black  jungle  nut,,;  or  watch  a 
lizard  baaking  on  a  rock,  or  a  snake  hunting  a  frog  near  the  wallows. 
Then  they  smg  long,  long  songs  with  odd  native  quavers  at  the  end 
of  them,  and  the  d.iy  seems  longer  than  most  people's  whole  lives, 
and  perhaps  they  make  a  mud  castle  with  mud  figures  of  men  and 
horses  and  buffaloes,  and  put  reeds  into  the  men's  hands,  and  pretend 
that  they  are  kings  and  the  figures  are  their  armies,  or  that  they 
are  gods  to  be  worshipped.     Then  evening  comes,  and  the  children 
call,  and  the  buffaloes  lumber  up  out  of  the  sticky  mud  with  noises 
Jike  gun-shots  going  oft  one  after  the  other,  and  they  all  string  across 
the  gray  plahi  back  to  the  twinkling  village  lights.  -Kipli.vo,  Tht 
Jungle  Book. 
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Help,  to  St,,^^,   ..  jj,^.^^  .^  j^^.^  _^  ^^^ 

."  the  wor  d,  •  writes  Kipling,  a„d  then  he  develop,  this  thought  S 
a  purposely  o,,g.draw:w.«t  paragraph,  bj  ,„ea„,s'of  "h  eh  he  im 
par  s  much  of  thi.  lazy  feeling  to  the  reader.  But  hovv  to,  he  do  it 
By  the  construction  of  his  ^ntences?  Note  the  effe^^ofX  "and^^" 
a.ul  .„rs."  Rewrite  a  part  of  the  paragraph,  onutting  most  of  the 
'a„ds  and  "orv  read  what  you  have  written,  and  observe  the  dff 
ference  in  effect.  By  the  words?  Wh-,.  „„  /  ■  """"^^^  tne  dit- 
this  effect  ■*    R„     1,  .  u  ,  "'^"^  '"  Particular,  add  to 

th,s  effect  ?    By  what  he  says  takes  place?    What  incidents  in  nar- 

clear^^    Is  ,t  "they  all  stnng  across  the  gray  plain  back  to  the 
twinkling  village  "  ?    Or,  is  it  some  other  ?  "    '^  *°  '''* 

Tbe  Economy  or  Dog-Sledoing 
A  Siberian  dog  will  pull  only  a  quarter  as  much  as  a  man  can 

fnd  boc",.  no  wl'r'7'  T  "'^^P^'-S-bag  or  .«nt,  no  extra  clothing 
Bel  of  l^, Th  .\  ^  '""**''  ''  ■  ■"»'  '"'  ''""kes  no  tobacco 
fav!  ff'  i       ''"*'  •■""•  ■"■  ^"""^'^  ■■  »>•  "^hansted,  you  don't 

'rh  mea7fo  '::;  "  '""•^'""^^  ^  '""■  '"'='^-     ^-  »nve;t'h"„  bl 
fresh  meat  for  the  survivors.     That  is  tke  economy  of  dog-Mgiug  in 
Ih^se  dmhe.for  the  pole.     Your  four-legged    comrade  dLs  fift? ,,! 
sixty  pounds  of  load,  and  he  carries  tweftyfive  oTthirtTlu  I  : 
meat  "on  the  hoof."    But  killing  these  faithful  fellows  rhota™ 

smite    hem,  and  look  up  into  the  murderer's  eyes  with  true  do^ 

vve  killed  only  half  a  dozen,  using  a  rifle,  and  did  the  job  off  a  little 
way  from  the  c.mp,  behind  a  hummock,  in  a  sneaking  sort  ot  way 
.«  If  we  were  ashamed  of  it,  as  we  were.-  Walter  Wellman. 

The   subject-sentence   is    sometimes   used  to   point  a 
story  I  — 

A  Message  to  Garcia 

.Jlf  **"'  '^"''*"  *""'"'''  """■'  ''  °°'  ">»"  «*»'"''  o-t  on  the  hori- 
zon of  my  memory  like  Mars  at  perihelion.  When  war  broke  out 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  it  was  very  necessa,yt  com 
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municate  quickly  ,,th  tHe  leader  of  the  Insurgents.  Ga«ia  wa, 
^mewhere  .„  the  n>ou„tai,.  fa»tne^,  of  Cuba-no  one  knew  where. 
No  mail  nor  telegraph  message  could  reach  him.     The  President 

TdtrrV  r*'*''''Iir'''""*'l''''="^-  ^hattodol  someone 
said  to  the  President,  "  There's  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  ilowan  will 
find  Garcia  for  you,  if  anybody  can."  Rowan  was  sent  for  and  given 
rIw  *  ^.t'^r"^  ^  «"-"•  How  "  the  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Rowau  took  the  letter,  sealed  it  up  in  an  oiUskin  pouch,  strapped  i 
over  his  heart,  m  four  days  landed  by  night  off  the  coast  of  Cuba 
from  an  open  boat,  disappeared  into  the  jungle,  and  in  three  weeks 
came  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  having  traversed  a  hostile 
country  on  foot,  and  delivered  his  letter  to  Garcia,  are  things  I  have 

this.  McKinley  gave  Rowan  a  letter  to  be  delivered  to  Garcia: 
Rowan  took  the  letter  and  did  not  ask,  "  Where  is  he  at?"  By  the 
Eternal!  there  is  a  man  whose  form  should  be  cast  in  deathless 
bronze  and  the  statue  placed  in  every  college  of  the  laud.  Il  is  not 
boot-leaninff  young  mm  need,  nor  imlructim  about  this  and  that,  hut  a 
stiffenimj  of  the  vertehtB  which  wilt  came  them  to  he  loyal  to  a  trust  to 
act  promptly,  concentrate  their  energies:  do  the  thin,,  -  "  Carru  a  mes- 
sage  to  Oarcia."  —  Elbert  Hubbakd,  A  Message  to  Garcia. 

Very  rarely  the  subject  is  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
paragraph  and  again  in  another  form  at  the  end  This 
device  gives  the  subject  the  greatest  possible  emphasis, 
since,  as  you  will  learn  later,  these  are  the  two  places  in 
a  paragraph  which  most  readily  catch  and  hold  the  reader's 
eye:  — 

What  Thrift  Is 

Genuine  thrift  is  not  mere  saving,  but  rather  "postponed  consumption." 
a  laying  as.de  not  for  the  purpose  „f  h„anl,ng.  but  in  order  to  make  a 
Juture  purchase.  Tlie  small  hoy  wl>„  pointed  t,.  a  penny  bank  and 
said  with  intense  pri.le,  "I  banks  there,"  would  have  been  no  better 
for  his  en,otion  if  his  conception  of  what  nionev  is  had  not  got  be- 
yond the  belief  that  it  is  a  con,  „,odity  to  hold.  The  value  to  him  of 
his  bank  was  that  he  was  learning  that  money  is  more  useful  at  one 
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»' present. -Marv  Willcox  Bbown,  The  Development  of  Thrift. 

tainToTuh^  T""^!'  ^"^  "'"  ""-^  P-^g'-Ph^  that  con- 
tain no  subject-sentence   whatever.     Usually   these  are 

dS?  ^°'  "r"°°  °'  •^^«'="P'-"'  -  which    ase  it 
difficult  and  perhaps  undesirable  to  reduce  to  a  single  sen! 

deribedTrTh?  "'  '"'  T''  "^^'^'^  °^  "^  «-' ^^ 
mat  It  IS  left  to  the  inference  of  the  reader. 

Ezerclie  26 

parTiwf  V"*'^'"'"'"''""'^  •"  '""^  °^  *he  following 

Buried  AtivE 

r£ulTC,'zii\>:'  T"  'r"  ''"™>  ^"*' "  '""^ 

turn  rounH     T^  ^"''  ^''^J' '™"'  *''«  «We,  that  I  mieht 

thT,  :;t  iltir;:  :z  'r  :':r'' ''''-' '"'°  ^'■'«" '  ""- 

aever.1  attempts  t:\l:'  er^Jr^^^^trl'.'"'- ■''■'' "''^•' 
my  senses,  but  as  oftei,  a,  r  nnt  u  ^'  deprived  me  of 

air.  My  ufferils  we  elL^n  .r  "Tr  *■  '°  *'"'  ™"''  '  '"'"'''"1  '^"'h 
in  this  «Latiou.  ^My  rpi"  s  fa  n  t'd''  '""f "'  '  ""■"''  "'S'''  >•»- 
labor,  but  the  earth  ilZlt    u         '     ^'""  ^  ■'^''''^'^d  a.,d  began  to 

wher;  I  might  thlr^nf  ir-r'"'  "'V  ""'  ""  "o-' P-« 
.ny  body  bl  a  ban,  an^d^red  rLr  ^.  rflX^s;:^--: 

hoo,.  in  science,  h^JtoJ,  ^riuXr    '  '"  '"  ""''  "  '"  ""^  "^'- 


■'^St^^^aiKSBgE^SS^S^SillEB^JiPirair^^llgSSSaiS^^ 
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being  an  opening  at  the  top,  I  respired  fresher  air     Iront»^ 
Bartm  Trench.  """geoi.     -Li/e  and  Adventures  of 

Rkcollections  or  Childhood 

larger  tl,a„  .he  Turkish  rug  bencth  my  n>^k Lgchli  - tj: Zw" 

g:  i;:^rr°^i:::  --'^o- "» o-'ra,  .et^ttr 
1...  o,..™.,o.  Kj^.i-i,':".:  wir'Vo™' "" "'  ••' 


(h 


Radiant  Heat  and  Radiant  Light 


«un'  t:jwlrryt"lh7o„'e'off  "'"r"''"^'^"''  '"^  "'^^'  '"""  «••' 
one  -thrnthi     -^  °ff'-P"t  a  screen  so  as  to  intercept  the 

one,  _  the  other  is  intercepted  at  the  same  timeJ  In  the  case  of  a  sol.r 

the  h  J.  !i  "'""  ""■  '*"  P""-"""  °f  th«  di*  is  obscured 

'ght  LI  ;„?'"r.."'"'  "■"  "^"^-     ■''■«'  '■--  'hat  the  heTt Tnd 

o  u       If  the  „1^        T"  ""''''''  *""  ■^'^"  *■'«  ^"^•^  «-»  to  oome 
to  us.     If  the  one  lagged  .ver  so  little  l,,.hi„d  the  other,  -  if  the  heat 

d.^ppeared  sooner  than  tl,-  light,  or  the  light  sooner  than  the  heat  1 

U  wonld  show  that  though  they  both  n.oved  in  straight  li„t  the  o.» 


•■■{^■!.'fhiiit^i^ri 
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A  Ukmarkablk  Trade 

into  the  hospital  with  broken  b„t  ht^^^'X^f  T  '''°"«'" 
trad,.,  and  replied  that  he  w^,  T  S,    J      """""^  "'""  ™  his 

™ch  a  thingLore,  the  offi^ls  :r';if„i:r  '"'  ^™^  "'"^'^  "' 
sought  an  explanation.    It  appeared  that tf  '"''""'y'  "'"y  »«=■ 

engaged  upon  a  roof  thev  Z^d        that  when  a  party  of  slaters  were 

jor  t^epiiie-hou.:''  Vo::zz:z\^2^^xz:^; '-' 

fron,  her  work  and  no  one  be  the  wiser  ■  but  iHr'^?/,  *  ' ''"P  ^^^'^ 
the  tapping  of  the  .nalleta  would  cle;  and  th  ^h  °\'  '^'"""'""'' 
advertised  of  their  defection      T.   ^''  ,*■"*  """  "-e  neighborhood  be 

two  the  thing  is  chiWs-plav  ,,  r^.  t  .  '"'"  '"''  ""'^  ""o  °' 
troop,  it  is  then  tha    he  laV.  .  b  '""  *°  """P''"*""  "  ^hole 

Then  must  he  llnd  fro  n  sno  t  "  '7'"V"  ""  ^"''''  "'  •>'»  "row. 
plicate  his  sing  e  pel  "aUtv  a  d  ""^  '  ''^  >'""''"'  '"''"°='**'  "''^"■ 
produce  a  perf^t    Z l     for    he  '".^  '"'•''™  '''^  '"^^  ■"•«'  ^e 

crowd  of  eruious'ru:wt:t:,«rii:r™::;-^^     *^- » 

Bxerciae  27 

at  th/h  ""^  '''"  P'"'''»'"«P''«'  ""<=  I'^ving  the  subiect-sentence 

or  .«rr.,  «:'.:i.~t:r.~"* '-  *•  '"««" 

i.  -.  °k"  " '  °'  ,"'*  '°""''"S  ■">■)■«"  Tit.  •  pararrmh 
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you  can.     Then,  if  you  have  the  time,  rewrite  the  para- 
graph, .„ovn.g  the  Bubject-seutence  to  son,e  other  p'ron 
in  the  paragraph.     Hand  in  both  versions  of  your  para 
graph,  and  be  prepared  to  defen<l  one  or  the  oth  r  of  the 
two  positions  for  the  snbject-sentenoe. 
^.    The  atorv-  of  Paii-Puk-Keewis 

.^  _5.^^Wl,at  I  have  observed  about  the  bobolink  (or  some  other  favor- 
-«.    llow  books  shouM  be  car«i  for 

iJ:J:^Z!:2::i:'r-''""-  ^'^^ "-  -»» ™™-  --p  you 

8.    The  fruit  vender  on  tlie  <orner 

childhofdT  "'  "  '"'  "^"*"  "'"''''"''■     ^^  "-^  "-"-«-  "'  yo- 

10.   The  n.anners  of  the  children  of  the  Puritans.     (Contrast  with 

the  manners  of  the  children  of  to-day.)  (i-ontrast  with 

thf  nl^'f  "'o""  f '■^^™I'''  ^^""en  by  some  member  of 
weVXd        '^"'  ""  ''''''-'  '''  subject-sentence  is 

a„SecS:n.::r ::  ■[  ^°"^  ^"'  -^  ^-^  ^-^'^^  ^  '^«*  -^  '^« 

SJiCTIO.V  75 

CoDBtruction  of  Paragraphs 

Now  that  you  Iiave  learned  wliat  a  paragraph  is,  how  a 
paragraph  subject  differs  from  a  whole  composition  sub- 
ject, and  what  a  subject-sentence  is  and  where  it  appears 
in  a  paragraph,  if  it  appears  at  all,  you  are  ready  to  begin 
the  construction  of  paragraphs. 
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How,  then,  is  a  paragraph  constructed  ?    A  writer,  let 
us  suppose,  wishes  to  make  clear  to  his  readers  what  a 
steam-eugine  is  and  how  it  works,  and  he  wishes  to  do 
this  in  a  single  paragraph.    He  thinks  he  can  do  this  most 
effectively  by  explaining  what  a  steam-engine  is  in  its 
most  elementary  form,  and,  with  this  purpose  in  mind, 
he  puts  into  .^  single  sentence  the  substance  of  what  he 
thinks  he  will  say:  "The  steam-engine  in  its  most  ele- 
mentary form   consists  of  cylinder,   piston,   water,   and 
fire."    This  is  his  subject-sentence,  since  it  contains  the 
statement  he  thinks  it  worth  while  to  make  of  his  para- 
graph subject.     Now,  in  one  sense,  this  sentence  contains 
all  the  writer  has  to  say  about  his  subject,  because,  if  he 
adds  anything  more  to  this  sentence,  it  will  be  merely  to 
amplify  what  he  has  already  said.     But,  then,  it  is  quite 
ewential  that  he  should  add  something  more,  because  there 
is  so  much  latent  meaning  in  the  sentence  that  he  can 
hardly  expect  his  readers  to  understand  it  in  its  present 
form.     He  must  bring  this  latent  meaning  out  from  its 
hiding-place.     What  sort  of  cylinder  is  meant?     What 
kind  of  piston  ?     H<iw  is  the  piston  to  work  ?     Where  is 
the  water  put  '    What  is  the  fire  for  ?     These  and  simi- 
lar matters  he  must  mjike  clear.     He  therefore  decides  to 
amplify  hi*  paragraph  subject  in  this  fashion :  — 

[Sentenees  used  to  amplify  the  paragraph  subject.]  Take  a  hollow 
cyiuioer,  .  .  .  tte  bottom  elo8«d  while  the  top  remains  oi»n,  and  pour 
in  water  ia.  the  height  of  a  few  inches.  Xext  cover  the  water  with  a 
flat  plate,  or  pistoi).  wuich  fits  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  perfectly; 
■iwapply  heat  to  he  water,  and  we  shall  witness  the  following  phe- 
n»«ia.  After  the  lapse  of  some  minutes  the  water  will  begin  to 
boil,  «)d  the  steam  accumulating  at  the  upper  surface  will  make 
room  for  itself  by  raising  the  piston  .lightly.  As  the  boiling  con- 
tinues, more  and  more  steam  will  be  formed,  and  raise  the  piston 
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higher  and  higher,  till  all  the  water  i,  boiled  away  and  nothin.,  h„. 
.tea.„  is  left  in  the  cylinder.  [Subject.ente3  wtw/ma 
ch.„e,  consisting  of  cylinder,  piston,  water,  and  fire,  is  Ihe  C 
eng,ne  m  .ts  n,o.,t  elementary  form.  [Restatement ;  ^e^  S^^^  ioTan 
h,l.  "'^"r"^""'  '""y  ^  d-'fl^d  ■«  an  apparatus  for  doing  ^ol 
by  means  of  heat  applied  to  water,  and  since  raising  such  a  weight 
as  the  p,sto„  ,s  a  form  of  doing  work,  this  apparatus,  clumsy  and 
luconvenieiit  though  it  may  be  answer.  n,»  JJa  :■  """"y  *""* 

G.  C.  V.  Holmes.  »n8wers  the  definition  precisely. - 

Tlere  are  of  course  other  methods,  besides  the  one  just 

mr-ffl  ;  ,  r°°'*'""*'°"  °'  P»^»g^apl-;  so  many, 
n  fa«t,  that  only  the  most  typical  ,vill  be  treated  in  this 
book.     The  methods  here  treated  are  these : '  — 

1.  By  telling  what  a  thing  is:  Definition, 

2.  By  telUng  what  a  thing  is  not:  Reversion. 
^.    By  telling  what  a  thing  is  like:  Comparison. 

4.  By  telling  what  a  thing  is  not  like :  Contrast 

5.  %  telling  about  one  of  a  number  of  things:  Example. 

6.  By  telling  a  thing  in  more  than  one  way :  Restatement. 

JLZ't'^i^^L"'^^'""''"'^,  (expository)  paragraph  is  made  the 
Z.h^-  *'^l\^'"'"'"'">"'  J"»'  ^  the  explanatory  sentence  is  made 
the  basis  of  the  discussion  in  Chapter  III. 

U  have  worded  these  methods  in  a  manner  to  admit  of  their  beine 
easiy  understood  and  remembered.    They  are  intended  merely  rpn^u" 

r    'n^'.?',"'"  '"'"""'™''  "'"  ""  ■'"""  "'  '"e  course  of  trmZn 
It  is  p,,ss,be  that  a  scientific  division  might  be  made  on  the  psycboS 

thTi'stt :  it.oTr'1""'  "'  '"""■  "■'  '  """^  "^^^  unable  Vm^rn 
differ  materially  m  th,s  matter  of  the  association  of  ideas.  The^ws  mo« 
he  d  to  are  contiguity,  similarity,  and  contrast.    Recent  write™,  howeve 

^Z:^r"f  """  "''^  "'"'  '"'■    '''"''•  '""'"  S»"y  recognto  both 
TlTt  """."""["^"'V.  Herbert  .Spencer  reduces  all  three  to  similari  y 
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SECTION  le 

Conatructioii  of  Paragrapha 

1.  BT  TEIXINQ  WHAT  A  THING  18:  DEFINrriON 
When  Mr.  Holmes  wrote  the  paragraph  quoted  in  the 
ast  seotior,  he  constructed  a  paragraph  by  telling  what  a 
thing  18-  t.e  gave  a  definition  of  a  steam-engine.     So  do 
you  tell  vx^at  a  thing  is,  when,  in  your  classes,  you  define 
a  circle,  ..  verb,  a  fern,  an  eclipso,  equation  of  payments, 
what  not  J  or  when,  in  your  talk,  you  try  to  explain  to 
somebody  your  notion  of  a  foul  or  a  ruflf,  a  muff  or  a 
tippet,  a  punt  or  a  jacket.     It  is  not  very  difficult  to  tell 
what  some  things  are,  because  we  know  so  weU  what  they 
are.     But  we  often  blunder  when  we  try  to  tell  what  an 
unfamiliar  thing  is.     We  sometimes  blunder  even  when 
we  try  to  tell  what  a  familiar  thing  is.     And,  by  the  way. 
what  IS  a  blunder?    Do  you  know  how  it  differs  from  an 
error?  from  a  mistake?  from  a  bull  ? »     How  should  you 
set  about  telling  what  it  is?    Should  you  consult  a  dic- 
tionary?   That  might  help  you.     One  dictionary  says  • 
a  blunder  is  "a  mistake  made  through  precipitant    or 
mental  confusion;  a  gross  or  stupid  mistake'";  iinuther 
says :  "a  heedless  or  stupid  mistake."     But  it  is  better  to 
study  the  thing  itself.     Mr.   Wheatlev,  who  tells  very 
clearly  what  a  blunder  is,  seems  to  have  done  this,  but 
the  authors  of  the  definitions  just  quoted,  we  suspect,  did 
not,  for  their  definitions  are  far  from  precise.     Here  is 
Mr.  Wheatley's  definition  of  a  blunder:  — 

write™,  the  readiness  of  her  repartees,  and  the  droUery  of  her  bulU  '• - 
S.  S.  Cox,  Whv  We  Laugh. 
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What  a  Blchdir  I» 

iu  their  con^queuceju"  1  ■  .,"*"[  7'"'''*'  ""  ^"^  «'"<'"» 
connected  wUh  ,  blunder  whLh  *''"™' ''""^  """«  »«««e  of  fun 
"ental  confusion.  LexTil«  .Z^^r'"^  ^"""^  '■y"""" 
stupidity  and  c.rele,s„er^Z  hP  T  *'  "  "  ""  "■•"  <'■«'  '<> 
great.harp„eJ.ndSeL  si™  r"  ""  t"*"  ""'*''  ''^  »  "» 
at  all,  .,  when  a  n,an  bh.nder.tT""'"  ,'  '"'""'"  "  ■"•  """^^o 
arrive,  at  the  righ    °       w  hv  "^'u'  "P'""""""  i  "'o,  he 

year,  ago  there  wL  a,r,^Selo  ..'he'L^T'' »"='  "'''■  '  "  "  «""- 
edge  necessary  to  make  a  blunder  "  I^Tr  f  T""  ™  "  ""'  ''"'''''■ 
what  a  blunder  Kally  i«     It T,  /^         '  '"'"  ^"^'  ">«  '=''«'  t" 

thing,,  and  un..nii  ^  ,  knTw„  o'f  T'^r  "  '" "  "  ">""' 
"ot  be  made.  A  perfectlv  iH  .  {  "'  **""«'  *  '''•""'«••  <'•"■ 
to  blunder.-,,.  3^^^;'^:::; "^Xr '-'  ^"'- 

west.     If  vou  Innorr  '    ,         ^'"''  '°  ^''^  «""">,  to  tlie 


BssrolM  28 

defined?     Would  a fdir   ""   T«"^'  '"'  ""'  P-'^-^'y, 

things  be  better  than  f^  '     ''^"'''°"  "  °^  ''^^^^  1"""- 

SH  UB  oetter  than  their  present  definitions  ?     «„  <■ 


'ilVf^ 
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PiAyxma  and  wamyo 


Till  Mkanimo  or  Public  J)utt 

liberty  which  at  ™V.        ^    ',  '  «^''*"  **"■?'«  °'  *l'-re8trained 

From  the  Sciences 
A  Kjnare  i,  a  pUne  figure  with  four  equal  side,  and  four  richt  anries 
A  tr,a„ge  .,  a  plaue  fig,,™  bounded  by  three  at^ight  1  nes^     '^  "• 
Biology  «  the  science  that  treats  of  living  organUmf 
BoUny  ,s  that  branch  of  biology  that  treats  "I 
Biology  ,,  that  branch  of  botany  that  treata  of  mo.,^.. 

Capital 

It  18  of  the  utmost  importance  thoroughly  to  understand    »in™ 
nuuiber  of  the  erroneous  notions  with  whi'h  our  snblers  invested 

-Ts  MillV'"'"?"';'"'  '=™"'"''  W-"--non  thi  "pf .: 
-'>-'=->'^i'-i;PnncipieH  of  Polilical  Economy. 
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About  Doos 
chee«  "'  '°  *"  ""  """"  """"'"  ''"  -P'""l  b,a.:kly.  .-lu,.  a  piac  of 

.  .^^  I ":  5^  :::i^;:;'t  «"• """"-  ■• '-  --  -^ 

he  «  phenomenally  large,  ulvo^  „  '  hf  i  "llT  "  "''  ""'"*''■•    •^' 

Then  ?..  c::i::„::\^;j:;rir^^^^       -^""-'^ 

inquired.  ""intened.     "Dm,  h„  f^^t  jj  ,^^j„  ^^^ 

bJk?.:!;,!"'""  '"  ^■'"'  "•''■""  "•^•"J  M-  Pemcoe.  ..Anting 
;;  Is  hU  feet  like  blackin-  boxea  on  th'  end  of  his  leg,?- 
They  are  certainly  very  large  *■  * 

feel  2t,'tv:u'- 1. J::::'  """"■ """ "  '"■p-  ■'" "-  -y-  Th. 

hin,,  he',  gro«.  .     A  ' le'Z  Sol!'',.'".  "■"  "'"'•     ^^  '""y  ■"""''' 
TiiK  "Gknud"  Boir 

b«ttl.o-nolong;r°.tn^tore       '""II  "'^-«"g  to  the  teacher. 

and  all  are  lovahle.'  I  net;  o.'  i  etd  ^  ""  "'""""«  P"'"*"' 

who  aimed  at  wrfectian  !I,     •  ,,   1       "^'  ""*P'  '""''"'P'  *»  'hose 
their  efforts.      '^  '  "'''"""^  "'"  """^  '^'"o  were  successful  in 

writing  the.>  exer^  s  siL  „  we  'k  Ir"!"'  ?*i'"-'  '""^  ""  """'^-J 
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Thk  True  Gentleman 
Hence  it  is  that  it  is  almost  a  definition  of  a  gentleman  to  say  that 
he  is  one  who  never  inflicts  pain.  This  description  in  both  refined  and, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  accurate.  He  is  mainly  occupied  in  merely  removing 
the  obstacles  which  Iiinderthe  free  and  unembarrassed  action  of  those 
about  him ;  and  he  concurs  with  their  movements  rather  than  takes 
the  initiative  himself.  His  benefits  may  be  considered  as  parallel  to 
what  are  called  comforts  or  conveniences  in  arrangements  of  a  per^ 
soual  nature :  like  an  easy-chair  or  a  good  fire,  which  do  their  part  in 
dispelling  cold  and  fatigue,  though  nature  provides  both  means  of  rest 
and  animal  heat  without  them.  The  true  gentleman  in  like  manner 
carefully  avoids  whatever  may  cause  a  jar  or  a  jolt  in  the  minds  of 
those  with  whom  he  is  cast ;  —  all  clashing  of  opinion,  or  collision  of 
feeling,  all  restraint,  or  suspicion,  or  gloom,  or  resentment;  his  great 
concern  being  to  make  every  one  at  their  ease  and  at  home.  He  has 
his  eyes  on  all  bis  company;  he  is  tender  towards  the  bashful,  gentle 
towards  the  distant,  and  merciful  towards  the  absurd;  he  can  recol- 
lect to  whom  he  is  speaking ;  he  guards  against  unseasonable  allusions, 
or  topics  which  may  irritate ;  he  is  seldom  prominent  in  conversation 
and  never  wearisome.  He  makes  light  of  favors  while  he  does  them, 
and  seems  to  be  receiving  when  he  is  conferring.  He  never  speaks  of 
himself  except  when  compelled,  never  defends  himself  by  a  mere  re- 
tort, he  has  no  ears  for  slander  or  gossip,  is  scrupulous  in  imputing 
motives  to  those  who  interfere  with  him,  and  interprets  everything  for 
the  best.  He  is  never  mean  or  little  in  tiis  disputes,  never  takes  unfair 
advantage,  never  mistakes  personalities  or  sharp  sayings  for  arguments, 
or  insinuates  evil  which  he  dare  not  say  out.  From  a  long-sighted 
prudence,  he  observes  the  maxim  of  the  ancient  sage,  that  we  should 
ever  conduct  ourselves  towards  our  enemy  as  if  he  were  one  day  to  be 
our  friend.  He  has  too  much  good  sense  to  be  affronted  at  insults,  he 
is  too  well  employed  to  remember  injuries,  and  too  indolent  to  bear 
malice.  He  is  patient,  forbearing,  and  resigned,  on  philosophical 
principles ;  he  submits  to  pain,  oecause  it  is  inevitable,  to  bereave- 
ment, because  it  is  irreparable,  and  to  death,  because  it  is  his  destiny. 
It  he  engages  in  controversy  of  any  kind,  his  disciplined  intellect 
preserves  him  from  the  blundering  discourtesy  of  better,  perhaps,  but 
less  educated  minds;  who,  like  blunt  weapons,  tear  and  hack  instead 
of  cutting  clean,  who  mistake  the  point  in  argument,  waste  theiz 
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strength  on  trifles,  niiwonceive  their  adverr*nrj%  and  leave  the  question 
more  involved  tlian  they  find  it.  He  may  Ive  right  or  wrong  in  his 
opinion,  but  he  is  too  clear-headed  to  be  unjust ;  lie  is  as  simple  as  lie 
is  forcible,  and  as  brief  as  he  is  decisive.  Nowhere  shall  we  find 
greater  candor,  consideration,  indulgence:  he  throws  himself  hito  the 
minds  of  his  opponents,  he  accounts  for  their  miHtakes.  Pie  knows 
the  weakness  of  human  reason  as  well  as  its  stieugth,  its  province  and 
its  limits.  If  he  be  an  unbeliever,  he  will  be  too  profound  and  large- 
minded  to  ridicule  religion  or  to  act  against  it;  he  is  too  wise  to  be  a 
dogmatist  or  fanatic  in  his  infidelity.  He  respects  piety  and  demotion  ; 
he  even  supports  institutions  as  venerable,  beautiful,  or  useful,  to 
which  he  does  not  assent ;  he  honors  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  it 
contents  him  to  decline  its  mysteries  without  assailing  or  denouncing 
them.  He  is  the  friend  of  religious  toleration,  and  that,  not  only  be- 
cause his  philosophy  has  taught  him  to  look  on  all  forms  of  faith  with 
an  impartial  eye,  but  also  from  the  gentleness  and  effeminacy  of  feel- 
ing,  which  is  the  attendant  on  civilization.  —  John  Henry,  Cardinal 
Newman,  Idea  of  a  University. 


Ezerclie  29 

1.    Make  brief  and  accurate  definitions  of  at  least  five 
of  the  objects  named  below:  — 

With  ITekdlb  and  Tbeka.!) 

baste 

hem 

overcast 

shirr 

pleat 

darn 

patch 

knit 


Boots  avd  Rqou 

Newspapers 

shoemaker  c- 

editor 

heel      *- 

reporter  *■ 

insole 

contributor  ^ 

gaiter 

advertisement 

polish  •- 

subscription  ^ 

eyelet  *- 

news     t_- 

tongue  ^ 

renewal 

cordovan 

issue    ^ 

Caction.  —  Avoid  such  ridiculous  ctatements  as  tliese :  "  A  line  is 
wken  you  draw  a  mark  from  one  place  to  another,"  "  A  straight  line  is 
not  curved  at  all,"  "  An  axiom  is  something  that  you  know  already," 
and  the  like.  Look  up  a  few  good  definitions  in  your  best  text-books, 
and  make  them  your  models. 
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2.  What  is  a  foul  ?  abase?  a  strike:  a  bunt?  (In  base- 
ball.) 

3.  Tell  what  a  scythe  is. 

4.  With  the  help  of  an  unabridged  dictionary,  write 
out  accurate  definitions  of  the  more  difficult  words  in  the 
following  poem,  and  then,  in  a  single  paragraph,  tell  the 
story  of  the  poem  in  your  own  words.  The  latter  you  can 
best  do  after  you  have  studied  the  stanzas  attentively  ; 
write  without  book,  and  be  careful  not  to  follow  slavishly 
the  language  of  the  poet:  — 


The  Wreck 

bt  john  buskih 

Its  masts  of  might,  its  sails  so  free, 
Had  born  the  scathelecs  keel 
Through  many  a  day  of  darken'd  sea, 
And  many  a  storm  of  steel ; 
When  all  the  winds  were  calm,  it  met 
(With  home-returning  prore) 
With  the  lull 
Of  the  waves 
On  a  low  lee  shore. 


The  crest  of  the  conqueror 
On  many  a  brow  was  bright ; 
The  dew  of  many  an  exile's  eye 
Had  diram'd  the  dancing  sight; 
And  for  love  and  for  victory 
One  welcome  was  in  store, 

In  the  lull 

Of  the  waves 
On  a  low  lee  shore. 
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The  voices  of  the  night  are  mute 
Beneath  the  moon's  eclipse ; 
The  silence  of  the  fitful  flute 
Is  on  the  dying  lips. 
The  silence  of  my  lonely  heart 
Is  kept  for  evermore 

In  the  lull 

Of  the  waves 
On  a  low  lee  shore. 

Helps  to  Study  :  Define  scatheless  keel,  prore,  lee,  crest.  Is  the 
ves.sel  a  merchantman  or  a  ship  of  war  ?  How  do  you  know  ?  What 
is  the  mood  of  the  returning  sailors?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
first  four  lines  in  stanza  2  ?  The  first  four  lines  in  stanza  :t  ?  What 
sound  is  imitated  in  the  last  three  lines  of  each  stanza  ?  What  phrase 
gives  you  the  most  vivid  mental  picture?  What  do  you  notice  about 
the  length  of  the  words?  Has  this  any  effect  on  the  melody  of  the 
poem  ?  Make  a  list  of  the  nouns  ;  make  another  of  the  adjectives. 
Do  these  lists  teach  you  any  lesson?  What  kind  of  words  do  most 
of  the  describing?  After  you  have  written  the  story  of  the  poem, 
learn  the  poem  by  heart. 


SECTION   17 

Construction  of  Paragraphs 

2.   BY  TELLING  WHAT  A  THING  IS  NOT;    REVERSION 

Often  enough  we  can  most  effectively  tell  what  a  thing 
is,  by  telling  what  it  is  not.  For  lack  of  a  better  name, 
we  shall  call  this  the  method  of  reversion.  Every  coin 
has  an  obverse  and  a  reverse  side,  a  face  and  a  back. 
Reversion,  to  keep  the  figure,  is  tlie  turning  of  the  coin 
over  in  a  way  to  bring  its  reverse  side,  or  back,  into  full 
view.  It  is  a  way  of  saying  that  this  side  is  not  that  side, 
that  this  thing  is  not  that  thing.  As  nearly  every  notion 
has  as  its  opposite  some  other  notion,  —  light  is  not  dark- 
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ness,  white  is  not  black,  sound  is  not  silence,  pleasure  is 
not  pa.n,  life  i.  not  death,  and  so  on, -this  method  may 
be  effectively  used  at  times  to  add  both  clearness  and 
lorce  to  a  paragraph. 

Burke  iias  used  this  method  in  the  first  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing  paragraph.  After  stating  that  his  proposition  is 
peace,  — he  is  referring  to  the  resolutions  he  is  about  to 
move  for  conciliation  with  the  colonies  in  America, -he 
goes  on  to  make  clear  just  the  kind  of  peace  it  is,  by  tell- 
ing the  kind  of  peace  it  is  not :  — 

[Subject-sentence.]  The  proposition  is  peace.  [Reversion.]  Not 
peace  through  the  n.ediu.n  of  war;  not  peace  to  be  hunted  through 
the  labyrinth  o  intncate  and  endless  negotiations;  not  peace  to  arise 
out  01  universal  discord  fomented  from  principle  in.  all  parts  of  the 
empire;  not  peace  to  depend  on  the  juridical  determination  of  per- 
plexing questions,  or  the  precise  marking  of  the  shadowy  boundaries 
of  a  complex  government.  [Restatement;  see  Section  21.1  It  is 
simple  peace,  sought  in  its  natural  course  and  in  its  ordinary  haunts. 
It  1  peace  sought  ,„  the  spirit  of  peace,  ann  laid  in  principles  purely 
pacific.  I  propose,  by  removing  the  ground  of  the  difference,  and  bv 
restoring  the/omer  un.u>p.cting  conjid'^noe  of  tU  echnUs  in  He  molher 
country}  to  give  perma-ent  satisfaction  to  yoni  j«ople;  and  (far  from 
a  scheme  of  ruling  by  discord)  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other  in  t"" 
ame  act  and  by  the  same  bond  of  the  very  same  interest  which  recon- 
ciles them  to  British  government. -Burke,  Speech  on  Conciliation 
toitn  Amenca. 

Ezerciae  30 
Explain  how  reversion  is  used  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. The  way  to  study  these  paragraphs  is  to  ask 
yourself  first,  "  What  is  the  subject-sentence  of  this  para- 
graph ?  Having  found  the  subject-sentence,  ask  yourself 
regarding  every  other  sentence  in  the  paragraph,  "Is 
1  The  italics  are  Burke's. 
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reversion  used  in  any  part  of  this  sentence  ?  "  You  will 
find  that  few  paragraphs  are  constructed  bv  any  one 
method,  and  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow,  othe'r  methods, 
besides  that  of  reversion,  will  be  found  to  have  been  used 
in  building  them  up:  — 

The  Idkal  State 
(We  will  try  to  make  some  small  piece  of  English  ground  beautiful 
peaceful,  and  fruitful.;  Wr  wiU  have  no  steam-engines  upon  it,  and 
no  railroads;  we  will  have  no  untended  or  unthought-of  creatures  on 
It;  none  -vretched,  but  the  sick;  none  idle,  but  the  dead.  We  will 
have  no  liberty  upon  it;  but  instant  obedience  to  '.now,,  law  and 
appointed  persons;  no  eq,iality  upon  it;  but  rec.  „nition  of  every  l„.t- 
terness  that  we  can  find,  and  reprobation  of  every  worseness.  When 
we  want  to  go  anywhere,  we  will  go  there  quietly  and  sf.,fely,  not  at 
forty  miles  an  hour  in  the  risk  of  our  lives;  when  we  want  to  ea,-ry 
anything  anywhere,  we  will  carry  it  either  on  the  backs  of  beasts  or 
on  our  own,  or  in  carts,  or  in  boats;  we  will  have  plenty  of  flowers 
and  vegetables  in  our  gardens,  plenty  of  co,n  and  glass  in  our  fields, 
—  and  few  bricks.  We  will  have  so.ne  nwisic  and  jmetry ;  the  chil- 
dren shall  learn  to  dance  to  it,  and  sing  it;  perhaps  son.e  of  the  old 
people,  in  time,  may  also.  We  will  have  some  art,  mo,-eover,  we  will 
at  leas  try  if,  like  the  Greeks,  we  can't  make  some  pota.  —  RusKis 
Fors  Clavigera. 

Pictorial  CoMposiTioif 
_  Slctorial  composition  may  be  defined  as  the  proportionate  a,  rang- 
ing and  unifying  of  the  different  features  and  objects  of  a  picture.) 
It  is  not  the  huddling  together  of  miscellaneous  studio  properties  — 
a  dummy,  a  vaso,  a  rug  here,  and  a  sofa,  a  fireplace,  a  table  theie- 
It  18  not  the  lugging  in  by  the  ears  of  unimportant  people  to  fill  up 
the  background  of  the  canvas,  as  in  the  spectacular  play;  it  is  not 
taking  a  real  group  from  nature  and  tran.splanting  it  upon  canvas. 
There  must  be  exercise  of  judgment  0,1  the  part  of  the  artist  as  to 
fitness  and  position,  as  to  harmony  of  relation,  proportion,  color,  light  • 
and  there  must  be  a  skilful  uniting  of  all  the  parts  into  one  perfect 
whole.  — J.  C.  Van  Dyke,  How  to  Judge  of  a  Picture 
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the  heavens  The  p>„es,  of  magnificent  height  an,!  girth,  «..,e  so 
do«.lyse  that  far  overhead,  where  the  branches  bega,!  wa  IZZ 
roof  of  fohage,  unpervious  to  the  sunshine,  brooding  da  k  and  sXn 
as  a  thundercloud,  over  the  cavernous  world  beneath      There  was," 

undergrow  h,  no  clinging  vines,  no  bloo ,o  color,  only  the  dark 

nnumerable  tree  trunks  and  the  purplish-brown,  scented,  a'nd  slip^^ry 
earth.     The  a,r  wa,  heavy,  cold,  and  still,  like  cave  air ;  the  silence  al 

Personality 

I  have  lately  come  to  perceive  that  the  one  thing  which  gives 

Ts  tW  ''Zrr'  "'•  ""^"•^  '*  ^  ^«'''-  -  picture,  ojrc 
18  that  subtle  and  evasive  thing  which  is  called  personality.      No 

he  absence  of  tins  quality.  It  must  be  an  aln.ost  instinctive  thing 
I  beheve  Of  course,  the  mere  presence  of  personality  in  a  work  0 
art  js  not  sufficient,  because  the  personality  revealed  may  be  Tacking 
.n  charm;  and  charm,  again,  is  an  instinctive  thing.  No  artist  can 
set  out  to  capture  charm;  he  will  toil  all  the  night  and  takeChin" 
but  what  every  art.st  can  and  must  aim  at  is  to  have  a  perfect^ 

Ln  Iw  .r  ''  t"  ''"'■'"'"™  °'"''  '""  ^'""""y  i«  the  one  indi^ 
I«nsable  thmg  K  is  useless  to  take  opinions  on  trust,  to  retail 
them,  to  adopt  them  ;  they  must  be  formed,  created,  felt  The  work 
0  a  sincere  artist  is  almost  certain  to  have  some  value;  the  work 
of  an  insmcere  artist  is  of  its  very  nature  worthless.  -  A.  C.  Benson. 

Eesehve  in  Literature 
The  writings  of  Charles  Lamb  are  an  excellent  illustrc  ^on  of  the 
value  of  reserve  m  literatu«.  Below  his  quiet,  his  quaiutness,  his 
hurnor,  and  what  may  seem  the  slightuess,  the  occasional  or  kcci- 
dental  character  of  his  work,  there  lies,  as  I  said  at  starting,  as  in 
his  life,  a  genuinely  tragic  element.  The  gloom,  reflected  at  its 
darkest  m  those  hard  shadows  of  yi.a„.„/c.,,'is tllj,  the™! 
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though  not  always  realized  either  for  himself  or  his  readers,  and 
restrained  always  in  nttcrai.ce.  It  ^ives  to  those  lighter  matters  ou 
the  surface  of  life  and  literature  among  which  he  for  the  most  part 
moved,  a  wonderful  force  of  eipression,  as  if  at  any  moment  these 
alight  words  and  fancies  might  pierce  very  far  into  the  deeper  soul 
of  things.  In  his  writing,  as  in  his  life,  that  quiet  is  not  the  low- 
flying  of  one  from  the  first  drowsy  hy  choice,  and  needing  the  prick 
of  some  strong  passion  or  worldly  ambition,  to  stimulate  him  into 
all  the  energy  of  which  lie  is  capable ;  but  rather  the  reaction  of 
nature,  after  an  escape  from  fate,  dark  and  insane  as  in  old  (Jreek 
tragedy,  following  upon  which  the  sense  of  mere  relief  becomes  a 
kind  of  pa.ssion,  as  with  one  who,  having  narrowly  escaped  earth- 
quake or  shipwreck,  finds  a  thing  for  gratelul  tears  in  just  sitting 
quiet  at  home,  under  the  wall,  till  the  end  of  days.  —  Waltkh  Pater. 


EzercUe  31 

Write  a  paragraph  on  one  of  the  following  .subjects, 
developing  your  subject-sentence,  in  pait  at  least,  by 
means  of  reversion :  — 

1.  You  live  in  a  small  town  in  the  interior  of  your  province.  Your 
cousin,  who  lives  in  Toronto,  has  written  vou  that  he  intends  to  visit 
you.     Write  to  him,  telling  him  what  he  n.ed  not  expect  to  see. 

2.  Last  night  you  dreamed  that  you  visited  an  ideal  school.  The 
school  was  not  like  the  one  you  now  attend. 

3.  Write  to  your  uncle  in  the  city,  urging  J.,m  to  spend  the  sum- 
^  ler  with  you.  Tell  him  what  discomforts  he  will  not  have  to  suffer 
in  the  country, 

4.  Imagine  a  Selkirk  settler  w.ilkiog  up  Main  St.,  Winninee  in 
1813.  * 

5.  Imagine  a  twentieth-century  boy  visiting  a  Quebec  boy  in 
Frontenac's  time. 

6.  Your  friend  from  a  distance  has  written  you  that  he  lives  in  an 
almost  perfectly  governed  town.  Reproduce  his  letter,  naming  such 
faults  in  your  town  government  as  have  been  remedied  in  his. 

7.  Your  mother  has  told  yo;i  about  the  school  she  attended  when  a 
girl.     Reproduce  her  story. 
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8.   Write  a  humoroud  paragraph  in  which  you  tell  vhat  the  North 

i  ()Ie  iH  lint, 

B.    When  the  circus  com.     to  town.     (Tell  what  they  have  adver- 
tiw'd,  liiit  do  not  show.) 

10.  On  the  freedom  of  froRH.     (Take  your  hint  from  the  paragraph 
on  llM  I-.rnnomn  nf  Dny-Sleilging,  Section  14.) 

11.  Why  Bill  Lnzy  (!oe«  fishing. 

12.  There  is  no  such  fun  at  school  nowadays  as  when  your  fither 
went  to  schot.l. 

13.  On  the  pleasures  of  going  barefoot. 


SECiiON   18 
Construction  of  Paragraphs 

3.     BY  TELLING  WHAT  A  THING  IS  LIKE:    COMPARISON 

If  you  will  turn  to  a  map  of  California,  anil  glance 
along  the  coast-line  until  yom-  eye  rests  at  a  point  mid- 
way between  tlie  northern  antl  southern  extremities  of  the 
state,  you  will  observe  that  tie  Pacific  Ocean  there  bites 
into  thp  land  to  form  the  Bay  of  Monterey.  If  you  will 
study  the  confines  of  the  latter  a  moment  or  two,  you  will 
further  observe  that  they  form  ..  marked  and  noticeable 
figure.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  you  wish  to  convey  to  a 
friend  your  own  vivid  notion  of  this  somewhat  uncommon 
figure  for  a  bay.  How  shall  you  do  it?  A  moment's 
thought  will  convince  you  that  the  mere  naming  of  metes 
and  bounds,  even  i.  you  should  take  enough  pains  to 
describe  accurately  their  intricate  turnings  and  windings, 
would  nor  be  very  suggestive.  It  would  be  most  effective, 
very  likely,  to  compare  the  B.iy  of  Monterey  to  some 
object  with  which  your  friend  is  familiar,  and  which  will 
suggest  to  him  the  peculiar  shape  you  have  in  mind, 
rhis  is  precisely  what  Stevenson  has  done  in  the  following 
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parajfraph,  except  that  hi  was  not  put  to  the  trouhle  of 
thinking  out  the  comparison,  remembering  as  he  did  the 
very  apt  one  already  t  ade  by  General  Sherman:  — 


The  Bay  of  Montekkv 
The  Bay  of  Monterey  has  beon  compar...!  l.y  no  less  a  person  than 
General  Sherman  to  a  bent  flsliiuK-hook;  and  tlie  coniiaiis<,r,,  it  1,.,, 
important  tiiaii  tlie  inaich  through  (loorgia,  still  sliows  the  i-,ve  of  a 
soldier  for  topography.  Santa  Cruz  nits  exposed  at  the  sbank ;  the 
mouth  of  the  Sal...a«  River  is  at  the  middle  of  the  l«.-hd;  and  Monte- 
rey Itself  *s  cosily  ensconced  beside  the  barb.  Thus  the  am  icnt  capi- 
tal of  C.^liforl.ia  faces  across  the  bay,  while  the  I'aciHe  Ocean  though 
hidden  by  low  hills  and  forest,  bombards  h  r  left  flank  and  r.ar  with 
never-dying  surf.  In  front  of  the  town,  the  long  line  of  sea-beach 
trends  north  and  north-west,  and  then  westward  to  unclose  the  bay.— 
Robert  Locis  Stevenson,  Across  the  Plains. 

Though  luere  are  no  two  things  in  the  world  that  are 
precisely  alike,  there  are  i.inumerable  objects  that  are 
alike  in  certain  particulars  or  under  certain  circumstances. 
These  likenesses,  with  their  accompanying  unlikeuesses, 
it  is  the  business  of  education  to  enable  us  to  detect. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  that  man  has  the 
most  liberal  education  who  can  detect  for  himself  the 
greatest  number  of  these  resemblances  and  differences,  and 
that  that  man  has  the  mightiest  power  who  can  most 
effectively  give  expre-sion  to  them,  whatever  form  that 
expression  may  take.  The  first  is  he  who  sees  most  clearly 
what  things  really  are,  and  the  second  is  he  who  makes  the 
best  use  of  what  he  seet..  In  the  writing  you  will  have  to 
do,  it  will  be  helpful  to  bear  in  mind  a!  least  four  cautions: 
first,  the  likeness  you  point  out  shoula  be  a  real  likpr^g«a 
and  not  a  fanciful  cne ;  second,  it  should  f^r,  tr.  th^  \^gy^ 
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of  the  things  compared  ;  tliinl,  tlic  tiling  to  which  you 
comimre unotlier  tiling  Hhould  bo  faiuiliiir  to  juui-  roadors; 
and  fourth,  the  comparison  should  nut  hu  worked  out  in 
wearisome  detail  —  when  a  comparison  has  served  its  pur- 
pose, which  is  primarily  to  make  clear  something  that  is 
not  clear,  it  has  done  all  it  is  well  capable  of  doing. 

siCTlotf  19 
Conttructlon  of  Paragraphs 

4.    BY  TELLING  WHAT  A  THING  IS  NOT  UKE:  CONTRAST 

Comparison,  strictly  interpreted,  includes  contrast  as 
well  as  comparison  proper,  that  is,  it  has  to  do  not  only 
with  the  likenesses  of  things,  but  with  their  unlikenesses 
as  well.  Some  comparison,  either  expressed  or  implied, 
must  always  precede  or  accompany  contrast,  if  for  nothing 
more  than  tr  show  that  the  things  compared  are  different. 
Here,  however,  it  seems  best  to  speak  of  the  two  methods 
separately.  It  frequently  happens  that  you  can  best  get 
to  the  heart  of  a  matter  by  telling  what  a  thing  is  not 
like,  or  what  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  by  telling  in 
what  respect  things  are  not  alike. 

London  and  New  York  are  contrasted  in  the  following 
paragraph :  — 

London  and  New  York 
It  is  not  only  in  appearance  that  f.ondon  and  New  York  differ 
widely.  They  also  speak  with  ditferent  accents,  for  cities  have  dis- 
tinctive accents  as  well  as  people.  Tennyson  wrote  about  "  streaming 
London's  central  roar" ;  the  roar  is  a  gentle  hum  compared  with  the 
din  which  tingles  the  eara  of  visitors  to  New  York.  The  accent  of 
New  York  is  harsh,  grating,  jarring.  The  rattle  of  the  elevated  rail- 
road, the  whir  of  the  cable  .ars,  the  ringing  of  electric-car  bells,  the 
rumble  of  vehicles  over  the  hard  stones,  the  roar  of  the  traffic  as  it 
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reechoen  through  the  narrow  canyon,  of  dowi.-town  »treet«,  pro.liico  an 
»Iil«lling  coMibinnlion  of  disc  -clu.  The  gtreota  of  .\Vw  Vark  are  not 
more  crowded  than  tho«.  of  Loudon,  but  t)i,.  noise  i„  Loudon  i»  ,„h. 
dued.  It  in  more  regular,  leaii  jarriuR  ,,1  piercing.  Tli-  muffled 
«ou.>d»  in  London  are  due  jwrtly  to  the  «,H,dei,  and  a»phalt  n„ve. 
meuts,  which  deaden  the  sounds.  London  niu»l  l,e  soolhiuK  to  the 
New  Yorker,  as  the  noi»e  of  New  York  i»  at  first  disconcerting  to  the 
Londoner.  —  Fnm  a  magaziu    ■•iiiclt. 

Bxarote*  ^v 
Point  out  compsrisons  and  contrasts  in  the  following 
selections.  Note  here  and  elsewhere  the  use  of  words  and 
phrases  like  "  hut,"  "  however,"  "  ye'  "  still,"  "  neverthe- 
less," "notwithstanding,"  "on  the  ...er  hand,"  "on  the 
contrary,"  and  so  on,  which  are  frequently  employed  in 
drawing  contrasts.  Note  the  position  they  occupy  in  the 
sentence  in  which  they  stand,  use  the  diotionarv  .  dis- 
tinguish between  them  as  to  meaning  and  strenj^  ,  and 
make  use  of  such  of  them  as  you  can  in  your  own  contrast 
work:  — 

Smokeless  Fowdeb  in  Battle 
/the  use  of  smokeless  powder  in  battle  takes  off  about  all  that  is 
left  of  romance  and  poetry  in  battle.>  It  is  like  a  play  without  scen- 
ery. It  IS  the  actors  unmasked  and  half  diessed  and  all  that  in 
the  dirty  green  room.  The  smoke  of  cannon  in  the  old  days  lay 
along  the  grass  for  hundreds  of  feet  after  the  shot  hiid  --ssed,  and 
then  it  began  slowly  to  rise  up  as  if  alive.  Then  it  would  thicken 
and  drift  slowly  about  and  wait  a  reiinforcement  of  smoke  till  the 
whole  earth  was  gray  and  white  and  black  witli  battle  smoke.  Only 
a  few  successive  volleys  from  artillery  and  the  curtain  fell  on  the 
scene  to  rise  no  more  on  that  act. 

Now,  boom !  bang  1  rip  I  rattle  I  tear  I  Often  three  or  four  or  five 
together  or  so  close  together  that  you  can't  say  whether  three  or  five 
or  ten,  and  then  it  ia  a  sort  of  ripping  sound  as  if  the  air  were  being 
torn  in  two,  crosswise  and  lengthwise  at  once.     But  the  volume  of 
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sonnd  does  not  seem  greater  by  tbig  added  number  of  shots.  Maybe 
a  single  big  field-piece  is  the  full  capacity  of  the  human  ear.  You 
begin  to  like  it  after  a  while,  and  you  really  feel  half  vexed  when 
there  comes  a  slacking  off,  as  then  the  sound  ceaaes,  of  course ;  and 
when  the  great  guns  stop  entirely,  as  they  must,  and  the  rattle  of 
email  arms  only  is  heard,  you  feel  like  hissing  the  actors  oft  the  stage. 
—  JoA<)uu<  Miller. 


The  Lamp  of  Reality' 

The  novelist  must  ground  his  work  in  faithful  Jtudy  of  human 
nature.  There  was  a  popular  writer  of  romances,  who,  it  was  said, 
used  to  go  round  to  the  fashionable  watering-places  to  pick  up  char- 
acters. That  was  better  than  nothing.  There  is  another  popular 
writer  who,  it  seems,  makes  voluminous  indices  of  men  and  things, 
and  draws  on  them  for  his  material.  This  also  is  better  than  nothing. 
For  some  writers,  and  writers  dear  tt  ihe  circulating  libraries  too, 
might,  for  all  that  appears  in  their  works,  lie  in  bed  all  day,  and  write 
by  night  under  the  excitement  of  green  tea.  Creative  art,  I  suppose 
they  call  thii!,  and  it  is  creative  with  a  vengeance.  Not  so,  Scott. 
The  human  nature  which  he  paints,  he  has  seen  in  all  its  phases, 
gentle  and  simple,  in  burgher  and  shepherd,  Highlander,  Lowlander, 
Borderer,  and  Islesman ;  he  had  come  into  close  contact  with  it ;  he 
had  opened  it  to  himself  by  the  talisman  of  his  joyous  and  winning 
presence ;  he  had  studied  it  thoroughly  with  a  clear  eye  and  an  all- 
embracing  heart.  When  his  scenes  are  laid  in  the  past,  he  has  hon- 
estly studied  history.  The  history  of  his  novels  is  perhaps  not  criti- 
cally accurate,  not  up  to  the  mark  of  our  present  knowledge,  but  in  the 
main  it  i»  sound  and  true  —  sounder  and  more  true  than  that  of  many 
professed  historians,  and  even  than  that  of  his  own  historical  works, 

'  "  Ruskin  has  lighted  seven  lamps  of  Architecture  to  guide  the  steps 
of  the  architect  in  the  worthy  practice  of  his  art.  It  seems  time  that 
lamps  should  be  lighted  to  guide  the  steps  of  the  writer  of  Fiction. 
Think  what  the  influence  of  novelists  now  is,  and  how  some  of  them  use 
it  I  Think  of  the  multitudes  who  read  nothing  but  novels ;  and  then 
look  into  the  novels  which  they  read  !  .  .  .  If  seven  lamps  have  been 
lighted  for  Architecture,  Scott  will  light  as  many  for  Fiction  "  (from  the 
preceding  paragraph). 
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in  which  he  sometimes  yields  to  prejudice,  while  in  his  novels  he  is 
lifted  above  it  by  his  loyalty  to  his  art.  —  Goldwik  Smith,  The 
Lamps  of  Fiction. 

Am  ExrERiMENT  IN  Blood 

A  slight  prick  of  the  finger  with  a  cambric-needle  supplies  a  point, 
not  a  drop,  of  blood  which  we  spread  on  a  slip  of  glass,  cover  with 
another  much  thinner  piece  of  glass,  and  look  at  in  the  microscope. 
You  see  a  vast  number  of  flattened  disks  rolling  round  in  a  clear  fluid, 
or  piled  in  columns  like  rouleaux  of  coin.  Each  of  these  is  about  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  diameter  of  the  dot  over  this  i,  or  the  perioil  at  the  end  of 
this  sentence,  as  it  will  be  seen  in  fine  print.  You  have  many  millions 
of  millions  of  them  circulating  in  your  body,  — I  am  almost  afraid  to 
say  how  many  by  calculation.  Here  and  there  is  a  pearly  looking 
globule,  a  little  larger  than  one  of  the  disks.  These  are  the  red  and 
the  white  blood  corpuscles,  which  are  carried  along  by  the  pale  fluid 
to  which  the  red  ones  give  its  color,  as  the  grains  of  sand  are  whirled 
along  with  a  rapid  torrent.  The  blood,  then,  you  see,  is  not  like  red 
ink,  but  more  like  water  with  red  and  white  currants,  one  of  the  latter 

to  some  hundreds  of  the  former,  floating  in  it,  not  dissolved  in  it. 

Holmes,  The  Human  Body  and  itn  Manage:  tent. 


The  Game  of  Education 

Suppose  it  were  perfectly  certain  that  the  life  and  fortune  of 
every  one  of  us  would,  one  day  or  other,  depend  upon  his  winning  or 
losing  a  game  at  chess.  Don't  you  think  that  we  should  all  consider 
it  to  be  a  primary  duty  to  learn  at  least  the  names  and  the  moves  of  the 
pieces ;  to  have  a  notion  of  a  gambit,  and  a  keen  eye  for  all  the  means 
of  giving  and  getting  out  of  check  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  we  should 
look  with  a  disapprobation  amounting  to  scorn,  upon  the  father  who 
allowed  his  son,  or  the  state  which  allowed  its  members,  to  grow  up 
without  knowing  a  pawn  from  a  knight  ? 

Yet  it  is  a  very  plain  and  elementary  truth,  that  the  life,  the  for- 
tune, and  the  happiness  of  every  one  of  us,  and,  more  or  less,  of  those 
who  are  connected  with  us,  do  depend  upon  our  knowing  something 
of  the  rules  of  a  game  infinitely  more  difficult  and  complicated  than 
chess.    It  is  a  game  which  has  been  played  for  untold  ages,  every  man 
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and  woman  of  us  being  one  of  the  two  players  in  a  game  of  his  or  her 
own.  The  chess-board  is  the  world,  the  pieces  are  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe,  the  rules  of  the  game  are  what  we  call  the  laws  of 
nature.  The  player  on  the  other  side  is  hidden  from  us.  We  know 
that  his  play  is  alway.  fair,  just,  and  patient.  But  also  we  know,  to 
our  cost,  that  he  never  overlooks  a  mistake,  or  makes  the  smallest 
allowance  for  ignorance.  To  the  man  who  plays  well,  the  highest 
stakes  are  paid,  with  that  sort  of  overflowing  generosity  with  which 
the  sorong  shows  delight  in  strength.    And  one  who  plays  ill  is 

HdxleT''  ~  ""*"""  ''*'"''  '"'* '''""""  "'"°"*-  ~  Thoma/he»rt 
A  Scene  in  India 
They  made  a  strange  blending  of  splendor  and  shabbiness.    Clear- 
skinn«l  men  and  bright^yed  women  drove  up  in  victorias  that  showed 
more  dust  than  paint;  a  servant  in  gorgeous  livery  was  on  the  bon, 
and  the  stuffing  was  coming  out  of  the  horse's  collar.     The  white  men 
and  women  wore  white,  as  befitted  the  freshness  of  the  golden  morn- 
ing;  even  generals  and  colonels  showed  no  other  color  than  the  ribbons 
on  their  breasts.     The  dark  blue  and  gold  of  naval  uniforms  and 
court  dress,  the  epaulettes  of  the  very  consuls,  looked  dull  in  the 
shimmer  of  the  sun.    But  the  rich  native.^  paid  for  all.     They  shone 
in  the  gathering  crowd  like  rainbows.    There  were  women  in  purple 
and  yellow-green  draperies,  servants  in  flaming  scarlet,  masters  ablaze 
with  bullion  and   jewels.     Nothing  was  too  resplendent  for  their 
modesty  or  too  incongruous  for  their  taste.    A  black  gown  like  a 
clergyman's,  a  spectacled  face  under  a  black  oilcloth  cap -its  shape 
like  two  hats,  one  balanced  upside  down  on  top  of  the  other  — only 
threw  up  the  neighboring  butterfly  in  a  peaked  turban  of  vermilion 
and  gold,  a  n„g  in  his  ear  with  a  bloated  bunch  of  pearls  and  emeralds, 
strings  of  pearls  round  his  neck,  and  a  gold-embroidered  muslin  blouse 
which  died  away -alas  I -below  the  waist  into  shrunken  pyjamas, 
no  socks,  and  broken  elastic-sided  boots,  with  frayed  tabs  flapping 
moodily  behind  him.     Beside  this  vision  of  radiance  you  could  hardly 
see  the  puff-cheeked,  moist-eyed  gentleman  in  a  frock-coat  and  a  deer- 
stalker ;  and  the  eagle-nosed  yellow  youth  in  blue-striped  flannels  was 
barely  saved  from  extinction  by  the  green  and  crimson  embroidery  on 
m»  purple  velvet  smoking-cap.     Every  race,  every  creed,  every  color 
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every  style,  -_  the  rajah  with  his  diamonds  and  the  thin-legged  sweeper 
outs.de  m  the  street -they  grouped  themselves  to  prSnt  on  O^e 
threshold  of  India  a  living  epitome  of  the  hundred-headed  incongru- 
ities that  swarm  within.  -  G.  VV.  Stekve.n.s  /«  India. 


LiBEBTy   AND   OBEDIENCE 

I  believe  that  we  can  nowhere  find  a  better  type  of  a  perfectly  free 
creature  than  in  the  common  house  fly.     Nor  free  only,  but  brave- 
and  irreverent  to  a  degree  which  I  think  no  human  republican  could 
by  any  philosophy  exalt  hin.self  to.     There  is  no  courtesy  in  him  :  he 
does  not  care  whether  it  is  king  or  clown  whom  he  teases;   and  in 
every  step  of  his  swift  mechanical  march,  and  in  every  pause  of  his 
resolute  observation,  there  is  one  and  the  same  expression  of  perfect 
egotism,  perfect  independence  and  self-confidence,  and  conviction  of 
the  worlds  having  been  made  for  flies.    Strike  at  him  with  your 
hand;   and  to  him,  the  mechanical  fact  and  external  aspect  of  the 
matter  IS,  what  to  you  it  would  be,  if  an  acre  of  red  clay,  ton  feet 
thick,  tore  Itself  up  from  the  ground  in  one  massive  6eld,  hovered 
over  you  in  the  air  for  a  second,  and  oan.e  crashing  down  with  an  aim. 
That  IS  the  external  aspect  of  it;  the  inner  aspect,  to  his  fly's  mind 
IS  of  quite  natural  and  unimportant  occurrence  -  one  of  the  moment 
tary  condition  of  his  active  life.     He  steps  out  of  the  way  of  your 
hand,  and  alights  on  the  back  of  it.    You  cannot  terrify  him,  nor 
govern  him,  nor  persuade  him,  nor  convince  him.     He  has  his  own 
positive  opinion  on  all  matters;  not  an  unwise  one,  usually,  for  his 
own  ends ;  and  will  ask  no  advice  of  yours.     He  has  no  work  to  do- 
no  tyrannical  instinct  to  obey.    The  earthworm  has  his  digging;  the 
bee,  her  gathering  and  building;  the  spider,  her  cunning  network    the 
ant,  her  treasury  and  accounts.    All  the.se  are  comparative  slaves,  or 
people  of  vulgar  business.    But  your  fly,  free  in  the  air,  free  in  the 
chamber -a  black  incarnation  of  caprice  _  wandering,  investigating, 
flitting,  flirting,  feasting  at  his  will,  with  rich  variety  of  choice  in 
feast^  from  the  heaped  sweets  in  the  grocer's  window  to  those  of  the 
butcher's  back-yard,  and  from  the  galled  place  on  your  cab-horse's 
back  to  the  brown  spot  in  the  road,  from  which  as  the  hoof  disturbs 
him,  he  rises  with  angry  republican  buzz -what  freedom  is  like  his? 
For  captivity  again,  perhaps  your  poor  watch-dog  is  as  sorrowful  a 
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type  as  you  will  easily  find.  Mine  certainly  is.  The  day  is  lovely, 
but  I  must  write  this,  and  cannot  go  out  with  him.  He  is  chained  in 
the  yard,  because  I  do  not  like  dogs  in  rooms,  and  the  gardener  does 
not  like  dogs  in  gardens.  He  has  no  books,  nothing  but  his  own 
weary  thoughts  lor  company,  and  a  group  of  those  free  flies,  whom  he 
snaps  at,  with  sullen  ill  success.  Such  dim  hope  as  he  may  have  that 
I  may  yet  take  him  out  with  me,  will  be,  hour  by  hour,  wearily  dia.ap- 
pointedj  or,  worse,  darkened  at  once  into  a  leaden  despair  by  an 
authoritative  "No"  — too  well  understood.  His  fidelity  only  seals 
his  fate;  if  he  would  notwat  h  for  me,  he  would  be  sent  away,  and  go 
hunting  with  some  happier  master ;  but  he  watches,  and  is  wise,  and 
faithful,  and  miserable :  and  his  high  animal  intellect  only  gives  him 
the  wistful  powers  of  wonder,  and  sorrow,  and  desire,  and  affection, 
which  embitter  his  captivity  I  Yet  of  the  two,  would  we  rather  be 
watch-dog,  or  fly  ? 

Indeed,  the  first  point  we  have  all  to  determine  is  not  how  free  we 
are,  but  what  kind  of  creatures  we  are.  It  is  of  small  importance  to 
any  of  us  whether  we  get  liberty ;  but  of  the  greatest  that  we  deserve 
it.  Whether  we  can  win  it,  fate  must  determine ;  but  that  we  may 
bj  worthy  of  it,  we  may  ourselves  determine ;  and  the  sorrowfulest 

fate,  of  all  that  we  can  suffer,  is  to  have  it,  wi(Aou(  deserving  it. Eu8- 

Ki»,  Tht  Queen  of  the  Air. 


Bzeroiae  33 

1.  Compare  (and  contrast)  a  violet  and  a  buttercup. 

2.  Compare  an  ant  and  a  bee. 

3.  Contrast  a  moth  and  a  butterfly.  In  1,  2,  and  3, 
write  from  your  own  observation  only. 

MtJ'laee  something  under  the  microscope,  study  it,  and 
then  use  comparison  to  make  clear  the  results  of  your  ex- 
periment. Take  Holmes's  paragraph  (Exercise  32)  as 
your  model.  Here  are  some  simple  objects  for  study  with 
the  microscope :  — 

Human  hair ;  hair  of  cat,  dog,  horse,  etc. ;  strife  of  muscular  tissue ; 
wing  of  fly ;  scales  from  wings  of  butterfly;  foot  of  fly ;  cornea  of  fly's 
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eye;  parts  of  flowers  —  pollen,  anthers,  pistils,  leaves,  thin  sections  of 
stems  and  roots;  hairs  of  planta;  stagnant  water ;  wings  of  insects; 
crystals  of  common  salt;  fabrics  — linen,cotton,  and  silk;  frog's  foot; 
starch  granules;  stinger  of  bee;  point  of  needle;  edge  of  razor;  etc. 

5.  Class  Exercise  :  Compare  (or  contrast)  the  objects 
named  below  with  things  more  or  less  like  them.  Try  to 
bring  out  in  a  sentence  or  two  the  pith  of  the  resemblance 
or  difference :  — 


picture 

clock 

winter 

squirrel 

spider 

cupboard 

coffin 

thin.b!o 

silk 

clover 

roadside 

fields 

attic 

library 

toast 

poster 

tent 

ludder 

ticket 

pocket 

crow 

vase 

earth 

claws 

postmark 

tadpole 

soapsuds 

blackberry 

woodchuck 

wood-grape 

eye 

tongue 

apple 

forge 

roots 

snowdrift 

meadow 

stubble 

woods 

pump 

i/O. 


6.  Is  there  any  topographieiil  feature  about  your  home 
that  you  can  compare  to  some  familiar  object  ? 

Take  Stevenson's  paragraph  (Section  18y  as  your  model.  The  bat- 
tlefield of  Waterloo  has  been  described  as  a  capital  A  laid  on  the 
ground  (Hugo,  Les  Miterables,  chap.  Ixviii)  ;  Ancient  Attica  as  "  a  con- 
fined triangle  "  (Newman,  Hhlorical  Sketches,  vol.  iii) ;  Byzantium, 
when  it  acquired  the  name  ,  Constantinople,  as  "an  unequal  tri- 
angle "  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fait  of  the  Roman  Empire,  chap,  ivii)  ; 
the  front  of  an  army  as  an  extended  fan,  "  the  sticks  being  represented 
by  regiments  strung  out  along  the  line  of  route  "  (Kipling,  The  Court- 
ing  of  Dinah  Shadd)  ;  French  America  as  having  two  heads,  —  "  one 
among  the  snows  of  Canada,  and  one  among  the  cane-brakes  of  Louisi- 
ana" (Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe)  ;  Manchester  Buildings  as  "an 
eel-pot,  which  has  no  outht  but  its  awkward  mouth  —  a  case-bottle 
which  has  no  thoroughfare,  and  a  short  and  narrow  neck  "  (Dickens, 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  chap.  ivi). 
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7.  Supply  the  omitted  comparison  in  the  following  par- 
agraph ;  not  the  comparison  of  the  author,  of  course,  be- 
cause you  may  not  know  that,  but  a  comparison  of  your 
own  which  you  think  will  fit  the  facts  stated. 

Very  wise  men,  and  very  wary  end  inquisitive,  walk  over  the  earth, 
and  are  ignorant  not  only  what  minerals  lie  beneath.,  but  what  herbs 
and  foliage  they  are  treading.  Some  time  afterward,  and  probably 
some  distant  time,  a  specimen  of  ore  is  extracted  and  exhibited;  then 
another!  lastly  the  bearing  and  diameter  of  the  vein  are  observed 
and  measured.    Thus  it  is  with  ...  —  Lasdor. 

8.  Try  to  complete  the  following  comp.<irison.  When 
you  have  finished  your  work,  compare  it  with  the  original, 
which  you  will  find  in  Holmes's  The  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fatt  Table. 

Our  brains  are  seventy-year  clocks.  The  Angel  of  Life  winds  them 
up  once  for  all,  then  closes  the  case,  and  gives  the  key  into  the  hand  of 
the  Angel  of  Resurrection .  Tic-tac !  tic-tao  I  go  the  wheels  of  thought ; 
we  cannot  stop  them ;  .  .  . 

9.  Write  a  paragraph  on  one  of  the  following  subjects,  in 
which  you  develop  your  subject-sentence  by  means  of  con- 
trast. Before  doing  so,  however,  see  what  is  said  at  the 
beginning  of  the  pre.  eding  exercise  about  the  connecting 
words  and  phrases  used  in  drawing  contrasts  : 

1.  Boating  and  cycling  (or  any  other  two  sports). 

2.  Two  portraits  of  Napoleon ;  one  taken  in  youth  and  the  other 
in  age.  (Consult  any  illustrated  life  of  Napoleon,  and  tell  what  you 
yourself  see  in  the  two  pictures  of  your  choice.) 

3.  Portia  and  Lady  Macbeth.  (This  for  those  only  who  have  read 
with  some  care  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Macbeth.} 

4.  The  harbor  in  a  fog  and  on  a  clear  day. 

5.  Learning  to  skate  and  learning  to  ride  a  wheel. 

6.  Haying  and  wheat-harvesting. 

7.  Studying  a  lesson  with  and  without  help. 
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10.  Write  a  paragraph  on  one  of  the  following  subjects, 
m  which  you  develop  your  subject-sentence  by  means  of 
comparison  proper:  — 

1.  A  crowded  street. 

2.  A  good  book. 

3.  The  face  of  Gladstone.  (Study  some  trortrait  of  Gladstone,  and 
try  to  trace  his  character  in  his  face.) 

4.  A  wise  saw. 

5.  The  wearing  of  birds  on  hats. 
8.  Picking  apples. 

7.  Sweet  cider  and  doughnuts. 

8.  King's  excuse. 

8.  A  foot-path  way. 


SECTION  20 

Construction  of  Paragraphs 

6.  BY  TELLINa  ABOUT  ONE  OF  A  NUMBER  OF  THINGS:  EXAMPLE 

Let  US  suppose  that  you  wish  to  develop  a  subject-sen- 
tence something  like  this :  "  When,  however,  the  story  is 
not  vouched  for  by  a  proper  name,  the  probability  is  that 
the  successive  reappearances  of  an  anecdote  are  due  to  a 
survival  in  oral  tradition."  There  are  several  methods  to 
develop  such  a  sentence,  some  of  which  have  already  been 
explained.  One  method  is  to  illustrate  it  by  example;  that 
IS,  instead  of  telling  all  the  stories  you  know  to  explain 
what  you  mejin  by  the  statement  made  in  your  subject- 
sentence,  you  choose  some  one  of  them,  and  tell  that  as  a 
sample  of  t:ie  others.  In  other  words,  you  tell  about  one 
of  a  number  of  things,  instead  of  telling  about  each  and 
all.  The  method  of  example  is  used  in  the  following 
paragraph : — 
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Lbt  the  Othbr  Maw  Walk  I 

When,  however,  the  story  m  not  vouched  for  by  a  proper  name,  the 
probability  i»  tliat  the  successive  reappearances  of  an  anecdote  are  due 
to  a  survival  in  oral  tradition.  [Eiample.]  There  is  in  Auierica  a 
fanuliar  tale,  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  "  Let  the  other  man  walk !  " 
It  relates  that  a  traveller  in  a  hotel  was  kept  awake  long  past  mid- 
night by  a  steady  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  on  the  floor  over  him.  At 
last  he  went  upstairs  and  asked  what  the  matter  might  be.  The 
occupant  of  the  upper  room  said  that  lie  owed  money  to  another  man 
for  which  he  had  given  a  note,  and  the  note  came  due  on  the  mor- 
row anil  he  .-  ..Id  not  meet  it.  "  Are  you  certain  that  you  cannot  pay 
your  debt  ?  "  asked  the  visitor.  "  Alas,  I  cannot,"  replied  the  debtor. 
"  Then,"  said  the  visitor,  "  if  it  cannot  be  helped,  lie  down  and  go  to 
sleep -and  let  the  other  man  walkl  "'  Now  this  is  a  mere  Ameri- 
canization of  a  story  of  Poggio's  of  an  inhabitant  of  Perugia,  who 
walked  in  melancholy  because  he  could  not  pay  his  debts.  "  Vah, 
stultt,"  was  the  advice  given  him,  "leave  anxiety  to  your  creditors!  " 
—  Bramder  Matthkws,  On  the  Antit/uily  of  Jean. 

Examples  and  comparisons  are  a  good  antiseptic  for 
the  prevention  of  dulness,  for  they  will  keep  tliinking 
and  writing  sweet  when  nothing  else  will.  If,  as  you 
write,  they  occur  to  you  easily,  and  in  numbers,  you  may 
be  quite  sure  that  you  know  well  the  thing  you  are  writ- 
ing about;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  must  be  sought 
after,  and  are  found  only  after  much  search,  you  may  be 
just  as  sure  that  you  have  still  some  thinking  to  do  bef(  e 
you  are  ready  to  go  on  with  your  writing.  To  choose  good 
examples,you  must  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  your  readers, 
and  realize  their  thoughts  and  feelings  on  reading  what  you 
write.  Choose  your  examples  from  such  objects  as  are 
likely  to  be  familiar  to  your  readers,  and  try  to  select  such 
examples  as  will  most  strikingly  and  accurately  illustrate  — 
and  enliven  —  what  you  have  to  explain.  A  single  good 
example  is  always  better  than  many  poor  ones. 
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Bz«rol«e  34 
Point  out  the  examples  in  the  following  selections,  and 
discuss  their  appropriateness  and  effectiveness:  — 


Division  of  Labor 
To  take  an  example,  therefore,  from  a  very  trifling  ...anufacture, 
but  one  m  which  the  division  of  labor  has  been  very  often  taken 
notice  of,  the  trade  of  the  pinmakerj  a  workman  not  educated  to 
this  business  (which  the  division  of  labor  has  rendered  a  distinct 
trade),  nor  aquainted  with  the  use  of  the  mwhinery  employed  in  it 
(to  the  invention  of  which  the  same  divison  of  labor  has  probably 
given  occasion),  could  scarce,  perhaps,  with  his  utmost  industry,  make 
one  pin  in  a  day,  and  certainly  could  not  make  twenty.     But  "in   the 
way  in  which  this  business  is  now  carried  on,  not  only  the  whole 
work   IS  a  particular  trade,   but  it  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
branches,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  likewise  peculiar  trades.     One 
man  draws  out  the  wire,  another  straightens  it,  a  third  cuts  it,  a 
nurth  points  it,  a  flfth  grinds  it  at  the  top  for  receiving  the  head  •  to 
m  .ie  the  head  requires  two  or  three  distinct  operations  ;  to  put  it  on 
IS  a  peculiar  business;  to  whiten  the  pins  is  another;  it  is  even  a 
trade  by  itself  to  put  them  into  the  paper;  and  the  important  busi- 
ness of  niaking  a  pin  is,  in  this  manner,  .livided  into  about  eighteen 
distinct  operations,  which,  in  some  manufactories.,  ar,"  all  performed 
by  distinct  hands,  though  in  others  the  same  man  will  sometimes 
perform  two  or  three  of  them.     I  have  seen  a  small  manufactory  of 
this  kind  where  ten  men  only  were  employed,  and  where  some  of 
them  consequently  performed  t«o  or  three  distinct  operations      But 
though  th.y  were  very  poor,  and  therefore  but  indifferently  accomn.o- 
dated  with  the  necessary  machinery,  they  could,  when  they  exerted 
themselves,  make  among  them  about  twelve  pounds  of  pins  in  a  day 
There  are  in  a  pound  upwards  of  four  thousand  pins  ot  a  middling 
size.     Those  ten  persons,  therefore,  could  make  among  them  upwards 
of  forty.eight  thousand  pins  a  day.     Each  person,  therefore,  making 
a  tenth  part  of  forty-eight  thousand  pins,  might  be  considered  as 
making  four  thousand  eight  h.indred  pins  in  a  day.     But  if  they  had 
all  wrought  separately  and  independently,  and  without  any  of  them 
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h.vi.,g  been  educated  to  thi,  p.rticul«r  burine,.,  they  certainly  could 
not  each  of  the,„  have  made  t.e.Uy,  perhap,  not  o'e  pin  inlTy  ; 
hat  ,  certainly,  not  the  two  hundred  and  fortieth,  perhaps  not  the 
our  hou.and  eight  hu„d™dth  part  of  what  they  a^^t  pr^nt  cat- 
ion If'^wT;^'  ■°;»"«"J»«°«<'  "'  »  P™I-'  diviHion  and  combi^. 
tion  of  their  different  operations -Adam  Smith,  W,»l,h  of  Nation,. 

LiBKRTT   AKD    RlHTRAINT 

Wise  law.  and  jurt  restraint,  are  to  .  noble  nation  not  chains,  but 
Cham  luail- strength   and   .lefence,  though  something,  also,  of  an 
incumbrance.     And  this  necessity  of  restraint,  rememb;r.  is  jult  „^ 
honorable  to  man  as  the  necessity  of  labor.     You  hear  every  da. 
greater  numbers  of  foohsh  people  speaking  about  liberty,  as  if  it  we,; 
an  ho.  .able  thing;  so  far  from  being  that,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  an" 
lu  the     roadest  sense,  dishonorable,  and  an  attribute  of  the  lower 
creatun  .     No  human  being,  however  great  and  powe.ful,  was  ev»r 
so  free  f..  a  fish     T'  .re  is  always  something  thaJ  he  must  or  mus 
no   do,  while  the  fish  may  do  whatever  he  likes.     All  the  kingdom 
of   he  world  p.ilJogether  are  not  half  so  large  as  the  sea,  and  all  the 
inroads  and  wheels  that  ever  were,  or  will  be  inveld,  a^  no 
«.  ea.sy  as  fins.     You  will  find,  on  fairly  thinking  of  it,  that  it  7s  M 
Restmm    which  is  honorable  to  man,  not  his  Liberty;  and,  what   s 
more  It  IS  restraint  which  is  honorable  even  in  the  lower  animll 
A  buttei-ay  IS  much  more  free  than  a  bee;  but  you  honor  the  b«, 
more  just  because  it  is  subject  to  certain  laws  which  fit  it  for  orderly 
function  in  bee  society.     And  throughout  the  world,  of  the  two  ab 
tZl     7''  '^  -J,™"'™-',  --traint  is  always  the  more  hon- 

orable.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  these  and  all  other  matter,  von 
never  can  reason  finally  from  the  abstraction,  for  both  liberty  and 
estraint  are  good  when  they  are  nobly  chosen,  and  both  a«  bad  when 
they  are  basely  chosen  ;  but  of  the  two,  I  repeat,  it  is  restraint  which 
eharacteri.es  the  higher  c^atu,.,  and  betters  the  lower  olZl 
and,  from  the  ministering  of  the  archangel  to  the  labor  of  the  insect 
-from  the  poising  of  the  planets  to  the  ^Gravitation  of  a  grain  of 

,„"fh~  t^"'"""'^'°'^°*  *"  •'"'""^^'  '«"'  «"  -^-tter  con^t 
1  H^Tl"^'^''"™'  "I'  '"  "•''"  '"•'"^°™-  "^^^  Sun  has  no  liberty- 
a  dead  leaf  has  much.     The  dust  of  which  you  are  formed  ha.,  no 
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Thk  Natubal  AFrECTiOK  or  Animals 

tion  ™„„  wonderful  t,.a„  t^TZrt.t'J^  Z:^Z:    Th™  """• 

By  an  inadTertent  fondness,  but  will  wait  abnnt  .f  .  j-  .  ? 

meat  in  her  mouth  for  an  h^ur  togetLr  *  '"*"""*  "'* 

venience  that  followed      R,,*  •  k  .       '"">■'  "e  of  the  moon-      ■ 

.;^.wash.frith^etit:Lr^,^^^^ 

b>e,  and  »ust  xnentably  have  destroyed  the  tender  you^g,  S^no" 
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affection  niggeiiM  an  <«xpedi.i.t,  and  prompted  tbe  parent  bird,  to 
if  hov«r  ovur  tl.«  „...t  nil  the  hott«r  hour-,  while  will,  wing,  expanded 

j  and  nioutJui  gaping  f„r  breath,  they  noreened  OB  the  heat  from  their 

I  I  auflering  oSapring. 

I  :\''''"'"  '"»'»"«  I  once  <aw  of  no  ible  wtgacity  in  a  willow-wien, 

I  _     '"hli^lbuiUinabankinniyflcldfc     Thi. birda friend  and n.y«,U 

,,  1, .    ol«erved  aa  ahe  eat  in  her  neat,  but  were  particularly  careful  not 

to  diaturb  her.  though  we  aaw  ahe  eyed  ua  with  aome  degr.*  of  jeal- 
ouay.  ^.me  daya  after,  a«  we  paaHid  that  way,  we  w..re  deairou.  of 
remarking  how  thia  brood  went  on,  but  no  neat  could  be  found  till  I 
happene,!  to  take  a  large  bundle  of  long  green  moea,  aa  it  were,  oare- 
le«Hly  thrown  over  the  neat  in  order  to  .lodge  the  eye  ■  of  any  imperti- 
nent intruder.  —  White,  Natural  Hiiloh)  of  Stlbarnt. 


Tkaihiko  thc  En 

The  ey  ia  auaoeptible  of  more  training  than  perhapa  any  other  of 
the  senses.  Fineness  of  sight,  length  of  viaion,  comprehensiveness,  or 
the  nun.lie,  ,f  thmgs  taken  in  at  once,  and  rapidity,  -  these  may  be 
80  far  deveU.|wI  that  the  educated  eye  ia  aa  far  above  the  uneducated 
aa  a  refined  and  cultivated  nind  U  beyond  a  savage  one.  Houdin,  the 
great  French  necromancer,  relates  the  practice  of  himself  and  aoli  in 
preparing  f,.r  one  part  of  their  jugglery.  They  trained  their  eyes  to 
take  in  at  a  glance,  from  a  shop  window,  from  a  store  full  of  varieties, 
from  tne  fai-e  of  books  in  a  library,  the  greatest  numlwr  of  things. 
They  came  to  such  perfection  that  'n  simply  walking'  past  a  library 
case  they  could  afterward  tell  you  nearly  every  book  on  its  shelves, 
and  its  rehitive  position.  Their  eyea  seemed  to  be  acted  upon  in  a 
manner  not  unlike  the  photographic  process.  A  picture  w-s  instantly 
formed.  .\iid  afterward,  it  rose  up  before  their  memories  as  if  the 
original  thing  stood  Defore  ihem.  Such  incidents  show  how  little  use 
IS  yet  mad,-  of  eyes,  and  how  little  we  suspect  their  capabilities  of 
edv  nation.  — Heshy  Ward  Reechf.r. 

'  A  great  many  nature  books  have  been  recently  published,  and  In  these 
may  be  found  any  number  of  paragraphs  containing  examples  and  apeclfi 
instances  which  illustrate  facta  about  our  familiar  birda  and  animals  simi- 
lar to  that  so  interestingly  treated  by  White. 
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BnrolM  33 
1.    Bring  to  class  a  pa.ugrm.l,  rontaiuing  a  sinirle  ei 
ample;   another  coutainiug  aeveral  exampL      vl" Z 
discover  any  rule  for  the  arrangement  of  two  o    „f„re 

ject  det.:;arrre-?r  °^" '°  '""^""'^  -'^  -»>- 

8.   After  you  have  had  time  to  study  one  of  thn  fnll^™, 
ing  subjects  at  first  hand,  illustrate  il  h"    ,      ^ 
plgg;_  '  '"""raw  It  by  speoifao  exam- 

1.  1  he  habit,  of  the  English  sparrow. 

2.  The  preparation  of  the  apple  tr,.e  fur  winter. 

3.  1  he  hHwk  and  owl  ax  birda  of  prey. 

4.  How  the  robin  builds  its  nest. 

^.ptjirsrriiiirr""-  ^'"--^^^  — - 

buttLS^rrt-  tr;itr"'  ~^  °^  -"^^^ 

insect.)  *'  "■"""  ^''™'«'>«''  "««'"  ■«  food  for  the 

10.   Burrow. MK  habits  cf  the  mole. 

.^.hoppers  loeu^C-rb^f/arar^^^^^^^^^^^ 

iJ'    ^"**,  ".P''"'»''»Ph  "n  one  of  the  following  sub- 
fxt'ple::!!!^"'    '""    aubject-sentence    by   mefns'tf 
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1.  The  fads  of  fashion. 

2.  A  private  lesson  from  a  bulldog. 

3.  How  to  make  a  dull  boy  read. 

4.  The  common  "  hop-t»ad's  "  mode  of  life. 

5.  The  value  of  a  common  school  education 

6.  A  bicyclist's  opinion  of road  (some  road  you  know). 

7.  I  he  strange  tricks  memory  plays  us. 

8.  Sor  9  observations  on  changes  in  the  color  of  leaver 


SECTION  21 

Construction  of  Paragraphs 

6.   BY  TELLING  A  THING  IN  MORE  THAN  ONE  WAY: 
RESTATEMENT 

In  oral  discourse,  where  one  thought  slips  away  as  soon 
as  another  takes  its  place,  it  is  often  necessary  to  say  a 
thing  four  or  five  times  over  before  it  can  be  lastinelv 
impressed  on   the  mind.     The  cleverest  speaker,  other 
tHings  being  equal,  is  he  who  continually  repeats  himself 
at  each  repetition  giving  some  new  turn  to  his  thought' 
So  adept  was  Pitt  in  the  art  of  restatement  that  Lord 
btanhope  once  said  of  him,  "He  knew  that  to  the  multi- 
tude one  argument  stated  in  five  different  forms  is,  in 
general,  equal  to  five  new  arguments."     And  this  is  true 
—  in  general;  tliat  is,  when  the  restatements  are  so  skil- 
fully made  as  to  produce  the  illusion  of  originality      In 
written  discourse,  where  tlie  reader  may  go  over  what  he 
reads  as  often  as  he  please,  the  principle  of  restatement 
also  holds  good,  but  to  a  less  extent.     Here,  as  in  oral 
discourse,  an  important  statement,  if  it  is  to  produce  con- 
viction, cannot  be  allowed  to  stand  alone.     A  thing  must 
be  looked  at  from  different  points  of  view.     It  must  be 
set  before  the  reader  in  different  lights.     If  a  thought 
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has  been  stated  m  abstract,  it  m^y  be  restated  in  %ure 
or  m  concrete;  :f  it  has  been  stated  with  conci  enesf  U 
oZ-er^Tnt  r''"™^  diffuseness  -  it  will  be  alHh 
famn  ar'itv  T  """^  ^'''  ''  """^^  defi„ite„e«s,  more 

familianty   more  terseness,  more  breadth.     The  restate 

elted      T  '?' '"^^'^'«'^'  -d  not  the  words  th!t  are 
rep^eated.     To  do  tbs  zs  to  tell  a  thing  in  more  than  one 

most  hnman  plants,  af'ter  all.  a     thT^s  -' Zd  hld^ 
be  understood  if  standing  by  itself.     Itl  c'enralfdert£ 

turn  of  thought,  m  sentences  two  and  thrnp    ,„!,« 
have  the  added  thought  about  whfweld:    rati! 

defimte.     Even  the  words -"cling,"  "follo^v,"  "crowd," 
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"throng,"  "jostle,"  "override,"  and  the  like  — help  in 
this  process  of  restatement,  help  to  show  the  human 
quality  of  weeds,  for  they  are  just  the  words  we  should 
use  in  speaking  of  persons. 

The  Humansess  op  Weeds 
[Subjectsentence.]  One  is  tempt-d  to  say  that  the  most  human 
plants,  after  all,  are  the  weeds.  [Re.iatements.]  How  they  cling  to 
man  and  follow  him  around  the  world,  and  spring  up  wherever  he 
sets  his  foot  1  How  they  crowd  around  his  barns  and  dwellings,  and 
throng  his  garden  and  jostle  and  override  each  other  in  their  strife 
to  be  near  him  I  Some  of  them  are  so  domestic  and  familiar,  and  so 
harmless  withal,  that  one  comes  to  regard  them  with  positive  affec- 
tion. [Examples.]  Motherwort,  catnip,  plantain,  tansy,  wild  mustard 
-what  a  homely  human  look  they  have!  they  are  an  integral  part 
of  every  old  homestead.  Your  smart  new  place  will  wait  long  before 
they  draw  near  it.  Our  knot-gKiss,  that  carpets  every  old  door-yard, 
and  frnges  every  walk,  and  softens  every  path  that  knows  the  feet 
of  children,  or  that  Iead.s  to  the  spring,  or  to  the  garden,  or  to  the 
barn,  how  kindly  one  comes  to  look  upon  it  I  Examine  it  with  a 
pocket  gto  and  see  how  wonderfully  beautiful  and  exquisite  are  ita 
tiny  blossoms.     It  loves  the  human  foot,  and  when  the  path  or  the 

place  is  long  disused  other  plants  usurp  the  ground John  Bub- 

BonoHS,  A  Bunch  of  Herbs. 

Bxerciie  36 

Show  how  restatement  is  used  in  the  following  selec- 
tion, which  is  an  extract  from  the  argument  made  by 
Daniel  Webster  at  the  trial  of  John  Francis  Knapp  for 
the  murder  of  Joseph  White,  of  Salem,  on  the  night  of 
the  6th  of  April,  1830 :  — 

The  Murderer  a.nd  His  Secret 

By    DANIEL    WEBSTER 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  case.  In  some  respects,  it 
has  hardly  a  precedent  anywhere;  certainly  none  in  our  New  Eng- 
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like  temptation  sUging^poTthei  vl^  ""V"''""'  '^  '"'^  ''"»■ 
resistance  could  begin-  ZmlZ  7  1  T'''"""'"^  *'-  More 
vengeance,  or  satiat'e  longtttt'd  an7d  aTh^  n  '""  "^^^^ 
calculating,  mon^y-making  murder  It  „=,  n  ,  u^'  '""  *  '=''°'' 
■avenge."    It  was  the  weig"in7of  1  ""  "'"^  ^''"■>'  »°' 

ingc-  l,of  somanypiecrof  ;4rta™rLT''"'  "'"^  ""  """"^ 

An  aged  man,  without  an    nemv  1^1    "T' °T''  "^  '''°"'*- 
and  in  his  own  bed  is  mad„  T^       tt^  «"Hd,  in  his  own  house, 

-ere  pay.  Truly,  hl';T  new  les^ntr"' "^  ^"'"''^'^  "'"^''--  '"' 
ever  shaU  hereaLr  draw  the  Jlr  rlT^f  ^T^"  "'"'  ^"^^  ^^^o- 
it  ha,  been  exhibited'Zhere'Tu  b  1  '"7""'  '' '"  ""'  »'"'^  "  ■« 
looked  for,  in  the  ver^  bosom  7  T^'^  "^^^  '^'  *°  ''^^^  been 
not  give  it  the  gri^Ti^;;  "  Mo^cVti:  b  "''t"  ""^'^'  '"'  "™ 
the  face  black  with  settfed  hate  a„d  the  hl^  ."!* '  '^  "™''«^' 
livid  fires  of  malice.    Let  him  dlw tther  .  J  "'  "^^  '"""'"« 

bloodless  demon;   a  picturTin T^  '.u      °°™"'' """"^-f^^^'l, 

.0  n>uch  an  exanpl'^f  human  Z^'  '**^"  *''""  ""  ""°'''  °<" 
paroxysms  of  orhnVas  an  ".fern!  T- "  ''^'^''P™"'''  ■'nd  in  its 
diap%  and  developrnt^t™^^  ^  ''°'''  '"   ■-  ""^-'^ 

nes^ttltreXrdTesTwU^fbn^f  "''-^'-''-  -^  ^'--^i" 
stances  now  clear't  ev  dence  it  '\ZT  "'l'"""'-  '^''"'  ^'-""- 
Deep  sleep  had  fallen  on  the  d  ^-  ^^  °  '  """"'=  ^'="'°<'  l«=''™  "»• 
roof.  A  Lalthful  old  man  Lth, """'"' '"''  °"  ""  '^"-"'  ^ia 
slumber,  of  the  night TeMbh"  f^-'"'"''  «"«"'.  t''-' first  sound 
The  assassin  ent^  f  th™"  h  he"  7  ""  '"'*  ''™"S  ''""•■■-«• 
an  unoccupied  apartmetr  Wi  h  no"'",  /"""'^  P'P"^^"'  ■"'» 
hall,  half  lighted  by  the  mln     ""'^'l^^ '■«"  ^e  paces  the  lonely 

stairs,  and  rfaches  the  door  „T the  eh  \"''  "-?/'"'  '"°^'"  "'  *"« 
lock,  by  soft  and  continued  pel  r    tm  Yt'i  *'"  '"'  ""''"'  '""^ 

out  noise,  and  he  enters.  andlTi  mv  ""^  °"  '^  ^'"^O"  ^^^h- 
room  is  uncommonnm  o  th'ad  "  ""'^  "'"''"'  ''™-  ^he 
the  innocent  sleeper  is  t^rneH  f  1'°"  "^  "«''"■  ^he  face  of 
the  moon,  rert,W  L  the  "  rav ?".  *':  T ''"'■"' "'"*  '''^  '"'"-^"l 
whe«  to  strikr  The  fataTlr      "    "^  '^^"^  **">'"'''  «'"'»  ••™ 

-ontastruggieor:::^L?ro:trr:;:"^,-;;:- 
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of  death  1  It  ia  the  assassin's  purpose  to  make  sure  work ;  and  he 
plies  the  dagger,  though  it  is  obvious  that  life  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  blow  of  the  bludgeon.  He  even  raises  the  aged  arm,  that  he  may 
not  fail  in  his  aim  at  the  heart,  and  replaces  it  again  over  the  wounds 
of  the  poniard !  To  fini  h  the  picture,  he  explores  the  wrist  for  the 
pulse!  He  feels  for  it,  and  ascertains  tl  at  it  beats  no  longer!  Itia 
accomplished.  The  deed  is  done.  He  retreats,  retraces  hia  st«ps  to 
the  window,  passes  out  through  it  as  he  came  in,  and  escapes.  He 
has  done  the  murder.  No  eye  has  seen  him,  no  ear  has  heard  him. 
The  secret  is  his  own,  and  it  is  safe  I 

Ahl  gentlemen,  that  was  a  dreadful  mistake.    Such  a  secret  cafv 
be  safe  nowhere.    The  whole  creation  of  God  has  neither  nook  nor 
corner  where  the  guilty  can  bestow  it,  and  say  it  is  safe.    Not  to 
speak  of  that  eye  which  pierces  through  all  disguises,  and  beholds 
everything  as  in  the  splendor  of  noon,  such  secrets  of  guilt  are  never 
safe  from  detection,  even  by  men.     True  it  is,  generally  speaking, 
that  "murder  will  out"    True  it  is,  that  Providence  hath  so  ordained, 
and  doth  so  govern  things,  that  those  who  break  the  great  law  of 
Heaven  by  shedding  man's  blood  seldom  succeed  in  avoiding  dis- 
covery.    Especially  in  a  case  exciting  so  much  attention  as  this,  dis- 
covery must  come,  and  will  come,  sooner  or  later.    A  thousand  eyes 
turn  at  once  to  explore  every  man,  every  thing,  every  circumstance, 
connected  v.ith  the  time  and  place;    a  thousand  ears  catch  every 
whisper;   a  thousand  excited  minds  intensely  aweU  on  the  scene 
shedding  all  their  light,  and  ready  to  kindle  the  slightest  circum- 
stance into  a  blaze  of  discovery.    Meantime  the  guilty  soul  cannot 
keep  Its  own  secret.    It  is  false  to  itself;  or  r.ther  it  feels  an  irresist 
ible  impulse  of  conscience  to  be  true  to  itself.    It  labors  under  its 
guilty  possession,  and  knows  not  what  to  do  with  it.    The  human 
heart  was  not  made  for  the  residence  of  such  an  inhabitant.    It  finds 
Itself  preyed  on  by  a  torment,  which  it  dar^c  not  acknowleage  to  God 
or  man.    A  vulture  is  devouring  it,  and  it  can  ask  no  sympathy  or 
assistance,  either  from  heaven  or  earth.     The  secret  which  the  mur- 
derer possesses  soon  comes  to  possess  him;  and,  like  the  evil  spirits 
of  which  we  read,  it  overcomes  him,  and  lerds  him  whithersoever  it 
will.    He  feels  it  beating  at  his  heart,  rising  to  his  throat,  and  de- 
manding disclosure.     He  thinks  the  whole  world  sees  it  in  his  face, 
reads  it  in  his  eyes,  and  almost  hears  its  workings  in  the  very  silenca 
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of  his  thoughts.  It  has  become  his  master.  It  betrays  his  di.c.etion, 
u  breaks  down  his  courage,  it  conquers  his  prudence.  When  8us,,i. 
cions  from  without  begin  to  embarrass  him,  and  the  net  of  circum- 
stance to  entangle  him,  the  fatal  secret  struggles  with  still  greater 
violence  to  burst  forth.  It  must  be  confeased,  it  will  be  confessed  ■ 
there  is  no  refuge  from  confession  but  suicide,  and  suicide  is  con' 
fessioD. 

Bzerc<se  37 
1.   Write  a  paragraph  iu  wliich  you  develop  one  of  the 
following  subject-sentences  by  means  of  restatement,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  each  restatement  must  be  a  real  addition 
to  your  paragraph  :  — 

1.  A  newsboy  has  to  endure  many  hardships. 

2.  Map-drawing  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  learning  "eo<^phy 

SiL  !"r"''  '■''  ""  "  P--'"'^"'^  <'™-     (««»<•  ««"Se  Eliot's 

4.  Monday  is  a  more  desirable  holiday  than  Saturday 
_  5.  Patriotism  should  be  cultivated  in  the  public  schools  fWhat 
«  meant  by  patriotism;  how  it  can  be  cultivated  in  the  public 
schools;  reverence  for  the  flag  of  our  .ountry ;  singing  of  pa  riotic 
«.ngs;  reading  of  heroic  deeds;  studying  livTs  of  tlie 'great' me^^f 
Great  Britain  and  of  Canada;  effect  on  lite  outside  of  school -rev- 
erence for  and  obedience  to  laws,  help  to  good  citizenship,  inspiration 
lor  defence  of  country  in  time  of  wa:-.) 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  describing  Millet's  "  Angelas  " 
in  which  you  develop  the  subject-sentence  by  means  of 
restatement.  The  picture  may  be  had  for  a  few  cents 
from  art  companies  that  sell  cheap  reproductions  of  famous 
pictures. 

Helps  to  Study:  Study  the  man  and  the  woman.  Of  what 
country  are  they  ?  Of  what  class  of  people  ?  How  do  you  know  this  ? 
What  have  they  been  working  at?  Why  are  thev  not  working  now? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  "  Angelus  "  ?  What  does  the  attitude  of  the 
woman  sliow?  Of  her  hands?  Of  her  head?  What  of  the  expres- 
Bon  of  her  face  ?    What  does  the  attitude  of  the  man  show  V    Of  his 
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hands?  Of  h.8  head?  Where  is  hU  hat?  Why?  Is  there  a,  much 
feeling  shown  in  the  man's  attitude  as  in  the  woman's  ?  Why  should 
there  be  this  difference?  What  in  the  picture  n.akes  you  see  this 
difference  ?  W  h.,t  do  you  see  in  the  background  of  the  picture  to  the 
right  /  U  liy  l,a.s  it  been  put  so  far  in  the  di»t..nce?  Why  did  not 
the  artist  put  more  people  into  his  painting?  Why  not  more  at- 
tractive scenery?  What  meaning  has  the  wheelbarrow  with  the  two 
bags  of  potatoes  in  it,  the  one  full  and  the  other  only  partly  full? 
Why  13  the  basket  only  partly  full?  Why  is  the  fork  stuck  in  the 
ground  ?  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  picture  as  a  whole  ?  What 
message  has  it  brought  you  ? 


SECTION  22 

Essentials  of  the  Paragraph 

1.    IT     HOULD  HAVE  ONE  CENTRAL  IDEA  :  UNIXy 

The  essentials  of  the  paragraph  are  three  : 

1.  It  should  have  one  central  idea :  Unity. 

2.  Its  chief  parts  should  readily  catch  the  eye  :  Mass. 
8.    It  should  read  smoothly  :  Coherence. 

In  the  first  of  these  essentials  you  have  already  had  some 
practice,  because  you  could  not  well  write  many  single 
paragraphs,  after  the  method  set  in  this  book,  without 
consciously  or  unconsciously  learning  more  or  less  about 
how  to  make  a  paragraph  with  one  central  idea.  You 
will  do  well  now,  however,  to  look  at  the  matter  some- 
what more  particularly. 

Perhaps  the  paragraph  about  tht  wharf  and  the  bor- 
rowed stones  in  Section  59  will  servo  as  well  as  any  to 
show  what  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  a  paragraph 
should  have  one  central  idea  —  that  it  should  observe  the 
principle  of  unity.  Turn  to  the  paragraph,  read  it, 
and   then   close    your   book   and   examine  your  mental 
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impression.     The  writer  has  g-'ven  a  clear  and  vivid  ac- 
count of  a  rather  trifling  incident  in  his  life,  and  he  has 
done  this  so  well  that  you  recall  easily  enough,  when  you 
close  the  book,  every  detail  in  his  story.     More  vivid  thun 
anything  else,  probably,  is  the  point  of  his  story,  that 
nothing  IS  useful  which  is  not  honest.     This  is  the  one 
central  idea  of  his  paragraph,  about  which  all  other  details 
are  grouped.     The  paragraph,  we  say,  has  unitv,  and,  be- 
cause It  has  unity,  makes  but  one  clear  impression  on  the 
mind  and  this  after  all  is  the  real  reason  why  paragraphs 
should  have  umty  at  all.     But  how  did  the  writer  get 
this  unity  mto  his  paragraph  ?     Evidently  by  using  only 
those  details  that  could  be  grouped  about  the  one  central 
Idea  which  we  may  suppose  he  stated  to  himself  in  some 
such    ashmn  as  this:  "An  incident  in  my  life  that  eon- 
vinced   me  that  nothing  is  useful  that  is  not  honest." 
This  central  idea  he  no  doubt   determined  before  ever 
putting  pen  to  paper,  and,  with  it  as  his  guide,  he  could 
have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  what  to  put  into  his  para- 
graph, and  what  to  leave  out. 

nnf  n**  f",  "/'''  'f '*  °^  ""'*y-  P«  '"  i""^'  mind  the 
one  central  idea  of   the  paragraph  you  are  to  write,- 

subJct'anVr  "  V  ''"'^  '*°  ''^  '"^°°^'"S  ^^  Wropriat. 
subject  and  by  writing  your  subject-sentence, -and  then 
determine,  before  you  set  about  writing,  just  what  you  will 

needeTtfr  ^T^""'"''-  """^  '"*°  '*  "°  ^''^^  ^^at  is  not 
needed  o  develop  your  subject-sentence,  and  omit  none 
that  IS,  for  unity  requires  the  right  selection  of  the  right 
material.  If,  after  you  have  written  your  paragraph,  you 
can  state  its  substance  in  a  single  sentence^  you  miy  be 
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quite  sure  that  it  has  unity,  that  it  will  make  its  one  clear 
impression  on  the  mind  of  your  reader. 

Two  cautions :  Paragraphs  often  lack  unity  because  they 
tell  too  much,  and  sometimes  they  lack  unity  because  they 
tell  too  httle.  Try  the  experiment  of  adding  some  irrele- 
vant detail  to  the  paragraph  in  Exercise  59.  Put  in  near  the 
close  a  sentence  or  two  about  his  father's  age,  his  business, 
or  Ins  home,  and  note  the  effect.  The  paragraph  now  has 
no  central  idea,  and  therefore  fails  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion of  oneness  that  before  made  it  so  perfect.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  leave  out  a  sentence  or  two,  anywhere  in  the 
paragraph,  and  note  the  effect.  Again  the  paragraph  fails 
to  give  the  impression  of  unity,  but  thU  time  because  it 
tells  too  little. 

EzarclM  38 

1.  Rewrite  the  following  selection,  combining  the  para- 
graphs so  as  to  give  them  unity.  The  lack  of  unity  in 
this  selection  is  due  to  the  irritating  habit  newspaper  men 
have  of  attempting  to  make  every  sentence  or  so  emphatic 
by  setting  it  off  as  a  new  paragraph : 

"  Employ  your  time  well." 

Here  Mr.  Rothschild  appears  t-  have  indulged  in  something  of  a 
wide  generalLiation.      The  advice  is  good,  but  it  needs  defining. 

fOTanothrv"^'"*"'  °'  *'""'  ^"  ™^  ""■'"  "''^''*  ^  ^'^  employment 

A  poet  should,  perhaps,  study  Russian,  to  read  in  the  original  the 

marvellous  modern  productions  of  Russian  genius.    But  a  man  in  the 

wheat  pit  ought  to  study  crop  reports,  and  let  the  Russian  language 

and  arpiment,  and  many  even  In  narration  and  description,  will  stand  the 
test  here  given.  What  is  said  here,  and  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  about 
he  paragraph,  is  of  course  meant  to  apply  particularly  to  the  paragraph 
in  eiplanauon,  which  is  taken  as  the  type  of  discourse.  »"'™«™P° 
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wou'idt'^^'X?- '*  '""'*'°"'"  "Wi«c,„p,„y„.e„tol  tlm... 

to  !tT  ^""""'■y''''' '"'"".  'how  in  which  you  have  moat  vitality 
to  the  bu»me,8  which  occupie.  you,  that  ie  to  .»j,  the  bJn^lJ' 
which  your  material  prosperity  depend,.  With  your  br^rat  U, 
best,  keep  your  mind  on  your  business.  I„  addition  t™thaf  je 
enough  fresh  a.r  and  exercise  to  keep  your  body  in  good  shape  Do 
enough  good  reading  to  keep  your  brain  growing.  The  bXm",t 
be  fed  as  the  body  is  fed.  Putting  good  books  into  the  brain  ™  exactly 
the  same  process  as  putting  good  corn  into  an  ox,  ^ 

Try  to  get  contrasts  in  your  life,  and  into  vour  mental  work  thus 
avoiding  stagnation.    Darwin  used  to  stop  st-udyi„g  eartC™,  "r 

ifmiT— i':;^ ^  -■'  ^'-  '*'- '-'-  w:::te" 

2    Find  five  paragraphs  in  this  book  that  have  unity, 
btate  the  substance  of  each  in  a  single  sentence. 

3.  Find  two  paragraphs  in  some  otlier  book  that  have 
unity,  and  state  the  substance  of  each  in  a  single  sentence. 

4.  iind  the  central  idea  in  two  narrative  paragraphs  ; 
m  two  descriptive  paragraphs. 

5.  Rewrite  two  of  your  own  paragraphs,  giving  them 
greater  unity.  o       o        •" 

6.  Class  Exeecisk;  Make  clippings  from  the  news- 
papers of  paragraphs  lacking  unity  (as  in  1  above),  mount 
them  on  cards  or  heavy  paper  so  they  may  be  used  several 
times,  and  give  a  clipping  to  each  member  of  the  class 
requiring  the  i^aragraphs  to  be  rewritten  with  due  atten- 
tion  to  unitv. 

7.  On  one  of  the  following  subjects  plan  a  theme  of 
four  or  five  paragraphs,  stating  in  as  many  sentences  the 
substance  of  each  paragraph : 

1.  My  favorite  wild  flower. 

2.  The  travelling  library. 

8.  Uncas,  the  last  of  the  Mohicans, 
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4.  My  friend  the  grocer. 

6.   How  iiiajile  sugar  is  made. 

6.  A  booth  at  the  fair. 

7.  When  the  bees  swarm. 

8.  Thoughts  on  opening  a  letter. 


SECTION  23 

Essentials  of  the  Paragraph 

».    ITS  CHIEF  PARTS  SHOULD  READILY  CATCH  THE  EYE:  MASS' 

The  cl.ief  parts  of  a  paragraph  sliould  be  .so  placed  as 
readily  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  reader.     Chief  ide.«,  that 
18,  should  have  chief  places.     Now,  in  every  paragraph 
there  are  two  places  that  most  readily  catch  the  reader's 
eye.  the  beginning  and  the  end,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  the 
hrst  part  of  the  opening  sentence  and  the  last  part  of  the 
closing  sentence,  and  it  is  a  law  of  thought  that  .deas 
stated  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph,  or 
both,  will  receive  the  reader's  most  lively  attention,  and  be 
longest  remembered.    Matter  so  placed  will  have  the  great- 
est emphasis.    The  model  paragrapii  introduces  its  subject 
m  the  first  sentence,  explains  it  in  the  sentences  between 
the  first  and  the  last,  and  concludes  it  in  the  final  sen- 
tence.    The  reader  understands  the  central  portion  of  the 
paragraph,  and  remembers  the  ideas  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end.     It  is  quite  obvious,  therefore,  that  if   the 
chief  Ideas  of  a  paragraph  are  to  have  the  emphasis  they 
deserve,  they  should  be  put  in  those  places  that  are  fittest 
tor  them,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  paragraph 

tl,    .    /'f.,?^  ""  "T  "^  "  P'^^g^^Ph  i«  very  much  like 
tlie  test  of  the  unity  of  a  paragraph,  except  that  it  is  a  trifle 

1  See  Wendell,  English  Compotition. 
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graphs  I  have  just  written  :  —  ^ 

2.  The  test  of  tl;r„:;:'o?  ~,^,:;f, :  ^'i'"!,"^  ""^  p-e-ph. 
-  p..cate.  the  .rL^fo^i:  ^  rir:?  rs;;r " 

A  Poor  Edition 
valuable  .dditl  t  E.^  "l  t;:^^  VhTf '  'n*  "  ^■™"'  "^  ' 

faultless.    We  are  sor  '   L  K^       ""'T  ^<'''''  '*  ""«''*  *«  •>«.  almost 

which  dH™    "dined  while't"  "m"  "7^""  '"' "'  "■"**""  °" 

and  which  he  „;.       '™'^'  '''"'''  favelhnK  from  London  to  Orfnrd 

«h,ch  he,  «it„  charaolenstic  energy,  pronounced  to  be  "a.,  bad 
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u  could  b« ;  ill  fed,  ill  killed,  ill  kept,  and  ill  draned."  Thie  edition 
i»  ill  compiled,  ill  arranged,  ill  written,  and  ill  printed.  — Miicaclay, 
Crottr't  Edition  o/Boiwtll'$  Life  o/JokiiMon. 

Here  is  the  summary  :  — 

This  work  |  is  ill  composed,  ill  arranged,  ill  written,  and  ill  printed. 

BsnolM  39 

1.  Apply  2,  3,  6,  and  6,  Exercise  38,  to  the  mass  of  par- 
agraphs. 

2.  Apply  to  some  well-written  essay,  almost  anything 
by  Macaulay  or  Burke  will  do,  the  test  described  in  Sec- 
tion 28. 

8.  On  one  of  the  following  subjects  write  a  well- 
mossed  paragraph.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  place  your 
subject-sentence  at  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph,  to 
develop  it  in  the  sentences  between  the  first  and  the  last, 
and  to  state  it  in  another  form  at  the  close  of  the  ^,^ra- 
graph.  Your  first  sentence  may  be  short,  and  have  the  air 
of  introducing  your  subject,  and  your  last  sentence  may 
be  somewhat  longer,  and  have  the  air  of  taking  leave  of 
your  subject.  Do  not  write  all  your  paragraphs  in  this 
fashion,  for  there  is  always  more  or  less  variety  in  the 
structure  of  good  paragraphs:  — 

1.  Why  I  like  to  look  through  catalogues. 

3.  A  pumpkin  vine,  and  what  came  of  it. 

3.  A  hornet's  nest  (with  drawing). 

4.  A  hundred-years-old  coin  (watch,  tea-pot,  pitcher,  etc.). 

5.  Thoughts  about  an  old  photograph  album. 

6.  A  walk  in  the  rain. 

7.  Things  that  happen  at  our  back  door. 

8.  A  safe  inrestment  for  small  sums  of  money  (be  definite  and 
practical). 

9.  How  to  read  a  newspaper. 
10.  The  uses  of  flowers. 
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11.  An  amiuiiiK  'trMt-ou  adTortinment. 

12.  The  origin  of  our  national  anthem.  (Iixl  Savt  at  King. 

13.  Should  a  BtoryUaoh  a  moral? 

14.  Tha  importance  of  foretta. 
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EsMntials  of  the  Paragraph 

8.    IT  SHOULD  BEAD  SMOOTHLY:    COHERENCE 

A  paragraph  should  read  smoothly.  To  read  smoothly, 
It  must  obb.->rve  the  principle  of  coherence.  Now  cohe- 
rence requires  all  that  unity  requires,  and  more.  It 
requires  not  only  that  a  paragraph  shall  tell  neither  too 
much  nor  too  little,  but  jlso  that  the  sentences  in  a  para- 
graph shall  be  so  firmly  welded  together  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  their  mutual  relation.  In  other  words,  cohe- 
rence requires  that  every  sei^tence  shall  be  so  constructed 
and  so  placed  as  to  Kjem  to  grow  naturally  out  of  the 
sentence  that  precedes,  and  into  the  sentence  that  follows 
—  like  a  section  in  a  bamboo  stalk.  This  smoothes  the 
reader's  passage  from  sentence  to  sentence. 

The  means  of  securing  coherence  in  paragraphs  are 
chiefly  two :  — 

(1)  Keep  together  matters  that  are  closely  connected 
in  thought,  and  keep  apart  matters  that  are  distinct  in 
thought.  Logical  thinking  will  do  this  for  you,  but  that 
comes  with  mental  maturity.  Perhaps  a  carefully  pre- 
pared outline  will  help  you  as  much  as  any  one  thing  at 
this  stage,  since  in  that,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  mate- 
rial in  general,  you  have  already  had  some  practice. 

(2)  Use  connecting  words  and  phrases  wherever  they 
are  needed  to  make  your  meaning  clear.      A  glance  at 
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almost  any  well-written  paragraph  will  show  you  how 
essential  are  connectives  to  make  clear  the  relation  of  one 
sentence  to  another.  Such  words  as  "then,"  "further," 
"moreover,"  "however,"  "nevertheless,"  "therefore," 
"hence,"  "on  the  contrary,"  "on  the  other  hand,"  "in 
short,"  "  in  a  word,"  and  tlie  many  similar  expressions,  are 
the  guide-posts  that  a  clear  thinker  sets  up,  at  every  turn 
in  the  road,  for  the  direction  of  the  reader.  These  words, 
and  others  like  them,  should  be  easily  at  your  command, 
ready  to  be  used  as  needed.' 


Bzerclu  40 
1.  Connecting  words  and  phtases  are  so  helpful  in  giving 
coherence  to  paragraphs  that  I  give  below  several  lists  of 
those  most  used.^  With  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  study 
the  precise  meaning  of  at  least  the  most  important,  and 
make  use  of  such  of  them  as  are  needed  in  your  future 
work.  Look  through  some  book  of  essays,  or  the  selec- 
tions quoted  in  tliis  book,  and  see  how  many  you  can  find 
in  actual  use.  Though  all  may  be  used  to  refer  to  a  pre- 
cedi.ig  sentence,  many  do  not  stand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sentence  in  which  they  are  used,  but  are  frequently 
preceded  by  a  word  or  a  phrase,  and  sometimes  even  by  a 
clause  :  — 

To  add  a  statement  having  the  same  bearing  as  those  that  precede : 
And,»  also,  yea,  lUiewise,  so,  similarly,  in  like  manner,  first,  secondly, 

'  Paragraph  coherence  depends  largely  also  on  certain  essentials  of  the 
sentence,  especially  on  sentence  effectiveness,  coherence,  and  unity,  for  a 
discussion  of  which  see  Chapter  III. 

"  These  lists  are  taken  from  Bain's  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric 
(enlarged  edition),  vol.  ii,  where  much  useful  information  will  be  found 
about  explicit  reference  in  paragraphs. 

■  "  And  "  and  "  but "  are  rarely  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 
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T„  .    .  •  1  .        •'      "J  I'lis,  }(  ,  another,  once  more 

.  san,e'ti.e:  for 'alu^ir    "'"'-"'  ■«"-"'>»'-ding,  however,  at  the 
^        To  indicate  an  effect  or  consequence :  Therefore  whe.„f        ■ 
.W,  consequent:,,  .cordi„,,,.th.,^ 

poinCslt,  thu'l  f:::°"  '"  "  "^^  "™  °^  ^'""-''  ^  ""herto,  „p  to  this 
in  ^hr:::,Tt^'^i:i^7- 7  preceding  sentence:  In  this  ease, 
described,  b;  such  pro  oedilr,,.       "r""""""""''  "'   «-  """'""r 

.oin,  -ng^e.entfx:trtr::w'i::„''rir^^;''n  ^°^''- 

are  so  affected.  *'°'  "°'  that  all  men 

equlrtX;/°„t:;  zi^i'  """"^ '" ""'  »"■•'  """g'  ^h-  is 

already  stat^d,thaI:U;:   .in  ;r/''™  ,"7  ■^'^™'  ^^  '■-'' 
remarked  above.  ^  '  ''*'  *°™'"'y  '»*<!  down,  it  waa 

thaffact'^r^  '°  '""'  °*  '"'-  '^«  -P"'-«»"  >^  -  account  for 

JJ7oS:jr  °'  ^°"^  ''-^-^'^-  ^-"^ «- 

Some  books  say  they  should  never  be  so  used  h„t  .1,.,  • 
smce  instances  of  such  use  ca.n  h»  J     ,  .™™'  """  *»'  ■»  mere  pedantry, 
TLere  is  a  tendencv  a^LTn^,  ".""""''^''f  ■^P'"»''leauthom 

two  connectives  pXroh  at  ir™"".""'"''  ""'"•"•  '°  "^  '"^^^ 
mie  to  use  no  rZ'^'LT'Z^^V  '  *"'"'""  "  ^""-^  ^-'=-" 
for  language  what  the  ajns  +  and  do  fn^  ''""k"""  ""'P-  "^"^^  "" 
wrong  to  use  them  (or  otW  .J^         ~  "nmbers,  and  it  is  just  as 

numbL  to  use  Z  s^  +  a^^ Tr  l"""""'  "  "  ''""'^  *>«  '" 
'  See  foot-note  3,  page  114.  ^' 
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3.  Apply  6,  Exercise  38,  to  coherence  in  paragraphs. 

4.  On  one  of  the  following  subjects  write  a  paragraph, 
making  use  of  some  of  the  connectives  in  1.  Unless  these 
connectives  come  easily  to  mind  as  you  write,  do  not  intro- 
duce them  until  you  begin  to  revise  your  work.  This  will 
avoid  any  loss  of  spontaneity  resulting  from  their  use  :  — 

1.  Something  about  the  plumage  of  birds. 

2.  Mending  a  punctured  tire. 

3.  How  to  throw  an  outKiurve. 

4.  An  adventure  with  a  dog. 

5.  My  experiments  in  gardening. 

6.  One  day  in  business. 

7.  This  town  a  hundred  years  hence. 

8.  How  lavines  are  formed. 


SECTION  25 

Binding  Paragraphs  Togetlier 

A  paragraph  either  stands  alone  and  is  a  composition 
complete  in  itself,  or  it  is  one  of  several  in  a  composition 
made  up  of  two  or  more  paragraphs.  The  former,  or 
isolated  paragraph,  you  studied  in  the  preceding  sections 
of  this  chapter ;  the  latter,  or  related  paragraph,  you  will 
study  in  this  and  the  two  following  sections. 

This  section,  therefore,  is  about  binding  paragraphs 
together.  Paragraphs  in  a  theme,  like  sentences  in  a  para- 
graph, should  be  so  firmly  bound  together  that  they  will 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  mutual  relation.  They  should 
be  so  bound  together  that  the  reader  will  understand 
instantly  why  each  fresh  paragraph  holds  the  place  it  does, 
—  why  it  follows  the  paragraph  that  precedes  it,  and  why 
it  precedes  the  paragraph  that  follows  it.  They  should 
be  so  bound  together  that  the  reader,  carried  smoothly  and 
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easily  from  one  paragraph  to  another,  will  feel  no  sudden 
break  between  them.  When  paragraphs  are  thus  bound 
together,  there  can  then  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  relation  one 
paragraph  sustains  to  another  paragraph. 

sustains  to  another  is  to  do  what  I  am  doing  in  the  para- 
graph I  am  now  writing, -to  place  the  subject-sentence 
at  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph,  and,  by  inserting  in  it 
some  word  or  phrase  that  will  "echo"  matter  in  the  clos- 
uigJfiftteBce  pl  lfee.^i-ece4ing:parasraph,  to  give  it  both  a 
backward  and  a  forward  turn.  Here  are  some  examples, 
taken  half  at  random  from  the  works  of  Hawthorne  and 
Macauky,  which  will  further  illustrate  the  method  :  — 

Though  they  dwell  m  such  a  solitude,  these  people  held  daily  converae 
with  the  world.  .  .  .  (Hawthorxe) 

.  .  .  The  sun  was  near  setting  ivhen  the  march  commenced. 
The  roll  of  the  drum,  at  that  unquiet  crisis,  seemed  to  go  through 
the  streets,  less  as  the  martial  music  of  the  soldiers,  than  as  a  muster- 
call  to  the  inhabitants  themselves.  .  .  .  (Hawthoiine) 
.  .  .  but  on  the  following  morning  he  rose,  as  usual,  early 
To  that  morning  the  contending  factions  in  his  council  had,  durinit 

some  days,  looked  forward  with  anxiety (Macaitay) 

.  .  .  "If  it  costs  me  my  life,"  said  the  duke,  "  I  will  fetch  a  priest." 

To  find  a  priest,  however,  for  such  a  purpose,  at  a  moment's  notice, 

was  not  easy.  .  .  .  (Macaulay)  ' 

...  A  realm  of  which  these  were  the  fundamental  laws  stood  in 

no  need  oj  anew  constitution. 

But,  though  a  new  constitution  teas  not  needed,  it  was  plain  that 
changes  wera  required.  .  .  .  (Macadlay) 

A  transitional  sentence  or  so  sometimes  precedes  the 
subject-sentence:--  j 

...  It  was  the  same  slow,  heavy  laugh,  that  had  almost  appalled 
the  hme-burner  when  it  heralded  the  wayfarer's  approach. 

The  soUtary  mountain-side  waa  made  dismal  by  it    Laughter 
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Tf  ;°  1 !  ^^7-  """'°''^' "  ^"^''-S  f"'"-  f™"  »  disordered  *.te 
of  feelu.g  may  be  the  most  terrible  mo.iulation  of  tlie  human  voice 
The  laugh  er  of  one  ^leep,  even  if  it  be  a  little  child,  -  the  madn.a^' 
laugh,-the  w:ld,  screa,ni,.g  laugh  of  a  born  i,liot,lare  sound  'la 
we  «,metn„es  tren.ble  to  hear,  and  wonl,I  always  willinglyforS 
Poets  have  mmgmed  no  utterance  of  fiends  or  hobgoblins  s!  LrfuC 
appropnate  as  a  laugh.  And  even  the  obtuse  lime-burner  felt  Is 
nerves  shaken  as  th,s  strange  n.an  looked  inward  at  his  own  hearf 
and  burst  .no  laughter  that  rolled  away  into  the  night,  and  was  indL: 
tinctly  reverberated  among  the  hills.- IUwthorne,  E,kan  BranU 

Observe  how  eiisily  obvious  the  paragraph  relations  are 
made  by  means  of  the  words  in  italics,  which,  in  several 
of  the  examples,  indicate  only  the  chief  references.    Thus 
phrases  like  "Though  they  dwelt  in  such  a  solitude," 
The  roll  of  the  drum,"  "To  that  morning,"  "a  priest," 
though    a    new    constitution    was    not    needed,"    and 
"Laughter,"!  "echo"  either  the  tliought  or  the  wording 
of  matter  in  the  closing  sentence  of  a  preceding  paragraph. 
This  device  gives  the  subject-sentence  in  each  fresh  para- 
graph a  backward  turn,  while  a  forward  turn  is  insured 
by  the  mere  nature  and  position  of  tlie  subject-sentence. 
;  bfi-called^ooMectiyes,  such  as  those  listed  in  Exercise 
40,  do  no  small  part  of  this  work  of  making  easily  obvious 
the  mutual  relation  of  paragraphs.      In  the  sentences 
quoted  from  Hawthorne  and  Macaulay,  for  example,  you 
find  the  words  "such,"  "these,"  "that,"  "however,"  and 
but,    and,  with  a  little  hunting,  you  would  come  upon 
many  more.      Som.^  of  these  you  would  find  within  the 
subject-sentence,  as  those  just  quoted,  and  some  without 
as  those  in  paragraphs  whose  subject-sontences  happen  to 
be  altogether  omitted  or  placed  elsewhere  than  at  the 
beginmng.     Connectives,  you  have  already  learned,  are  to 
• "  Laughter"  goes  echoing  through  the  whole  paragraph. 
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Se  and  f  P':'="^'°"; ''-°g' "«  ^^^Y  are,  quite  distinct  in 
use   and  leaning.     Thus,  some  connectives,   of   which 
such    is  one,  are  capable,  when  used  to  bind  paragraphs 
together,  only  of  referring  to  matter  in  a  preceding  para! 
graph    whxle   others,  of  which   "however"   is  one,   are 
capable  of  mdioat.ug  as  well  the  direction  to  be  taken  by 
the  thought  of  the  paragraph  in  which  they  stand.     The 
-atter  sort  may  be  conveniently  used  to  show  whethei  a 
new  paragrapli  adds  to  the  force  of  a  preceding  paragraph 
or  whether  it  restricts  or  refutes  it'  Two  mo're  nfattLs 
should  be  thought  of:  first,  that  it  is  more  pleasant  to  use 
a  connective  in  the  body  than  at  the  beginning  of  a  sen- 
tence, especially  where  the  sentence  stands  at  the  head  of 
a  paragraph;:  second,  that  the  antecedent  of  a  demonstra- 
tive  pronoun  »  is  commonly  repeated  with  the  pronoun, - 
that  morntng,    "  these  people  -  -  where  there  is  a  chaLce 
of  misapplying  the  reference. 

Sometimes  however,  neither  subject-sentence  looking 
before  and  after  nor  isolated  connective  is  needed  to  bind 
paragraphs  together.  This  often  happens  in  stories  and 
des  riptions,  and  sometimes  even  in  explanations  and 
arguments  where  the  sequsas^f  jhpu^ht  is  so  natural^ 
and  so  evident  as  to  leave  no  shadow  ordoubtaslo  tte  ' 
mutual  relation  of  the  paragraphs. 

Exercise  41 

,)1'J'a^  *^"  subject-sentences  like  those  described  in 
the  third  paragraph  of  Section  25. 
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2.  Find  ten  paragraphs  bound  together  by  connecting 
words  or  phrases  not  standing  in  subject-sentences. 

3.  Class  Exbbcibe  :  Study  the  subject  of  binding  para- 
graphs together  in  connection  with  some  well-constructed 
essay  or  speech.  Something  by  Hawthorne,  Maoaulay,  or 
Edmund  Burke  will  do.  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
with  America,  if  not  too  difficult,  is  the  best  that  can  be 
chosen.  In  particular,  if  Burke's  speech  is  read,  the  eight 
paragraphs  in  which  he  treats  of  the  temper  and  character 
of  the  colonists  deserve  the  most  careful  study.  They 
not  only  show  how  paragraphs  should  be  bound  together, 
but  they  prove  as  well  that  clear,  logical  thinking  is  neces- 
sary to  perfect  coherence,  and  that  no  amount  of  connec- 
tives will  redeem  thinking  which  in  itself  does  not  proceed 
along  the  lines  of  correct  reasoning.  Burke  used  many 
connectives,  but  he  had  back  of  his  connectives  clear  and 
sound  thought. 

4.  On  a  subject  of  your  own  choosing,  but  approved  by 
your  instructor,  write  a  theme  of  several  paragraphs, 
binding  your  paragraphs  together  by  the  means  described 
in  Section  25. 

BzerciM  42 

The  Slide 

by  nathaniel  hawthorns 

.  .  .  But  while  they  spoke  softly,  ...  the  wind  through  the  Notch  ' 
took  a  deeper  and  drearier  sound.  It  seemed,  as  the  fanciful  stranger 
said,  like  the  choral  strain  of  the  spirits  of  the  blast,  who  in  old 

1  The  people  of  the  story  are  seated  about  a  cottage  hearth  in  the 
Notch  of  the  White  Hills.  The  cottage  is  a  sort  of  primitive  tavern, 
located  in  a  cold  and  dangerous  spot,  but  right  in  the  way  of  mountain 
travel  between  Maine,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Green  Mountains  and  the 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  other. 
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Indian  times  had  tlieir  dwelling  among  these  mountains,  and  maae 
tlieir  heights  and  recesses  a  sacred  region.  There  was  a  wail  along 
the  road,  as  if  a  funeral  were  passing.  To  cliase  away  tlie  gloom, 
the  family  threw  pine  branches  on  their  fiie,  till  the  dry  leaves 
crackled  and  the  flame  aro.se,  discovering  once  .vgain  a  scene  of  peace 
and  humble  happiness.  The  light  hovered  about  them  fondly,  and 
caressed  them  all.  There  were  the  little  faces  of  the  children,  peep- 
ing from  their  bed  apart,  and  here  the  father's  frame  oi  strength,  the 
mother's  subdued  and  careful  mien,  the  high-browed  youth,'  the 
budding  girl,  and  the  good  old  graiidam,  still  knitting  in  the  warm- 
est place.  The  aged  woman  looked  up  from  her  task,  and,  with 
fingers  ever  busy,  was  the  next  to  speak. 

"  Old  folks  have  their  notions,"  said  she,  "  as  well  as  young  ones. 
You've  been  wishing  and  planning,  and  letting  your  heads  run  on 
one  thing  and  another,  till  you've  set  my  mind  a-wandering  too. 
Now  what  should  an  old  woman  wish  for,  wlien  she  can  go  but  a 
step  or  two  before  she  comes  to  her  grave?  Children,  it  will  haunt 
me  night  and  day  till  I  tell  you." 

"  What  is  it,  mother?"  cried  the  husband  and  wife  at  once. 

Then  the  old  woman,  with  an  air  of  mystery  which  drew  the 
circle  closer  round  the  fire,  informed  them  that  she  had  provided 
her  grave-clothes  some  years  before,  —  a  nice  linen  shroud,  a  cap  with 
a  muslin  ruff,  and  everything  of  a  finer  sort  than  she  had  worn  since 
her  wedding  day.  But  this  evening  an  old  superstition  had  strangely 
recurred  to  her.  It  used  to  be  said,  in  her  younger  days,  that  if  any- 
thing were  amiss  with  a  corpse,  if  only  the  ruff  were  not  smooth,  or 
the  cap  did  not  set  right,  the  corpse  in  the  coffin  and  beneath  the 
clods  would  strive  to  put  up  its  cold  hands  and  arrange  it.  The  bare 
thought  made  her  nervous. 

"  Don't  talk  so,  grandmother  I "  said  the  ^irl,  shuddering. 

"Now,"  —  continued  the  old  woman,  with  singular  earnestness, 
yet  smiling  strangely  at  her  own  folly,  —  "I  want  one  of  you,  my 
children  —  when  your  mother  is  dressed  and  in  the  coffin  —  I  want 
one  of  you  to  hold  a  looking-glass  over  my  face.  Who  knows  but 
I  may  take  a  glimpse  at  myself,  and  see  whether  all's  right  7  " 

"  Old  and  young,  we  dream  of  graves  and  monuments,"  murmured 
the  stranger  youth.  "  I  wonder  how  mariners  feel  when  the  ship 
>  The  ambitious  gueat 
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is  iinking,  and  they,  unknown  and  undiBtinguishcd,  nre  to  be  buried 
together  in  the  ocean  —  that  wide  and  nameless  sepulchre  ?  " 

For  a  moment,  the  old  woman's  ghastly  concepticui  so  engrossed 
the  minds  of  her  hearers  that  a  sound  abroad  in  the  night,  rising  like 
the  roar  of  a  blast,  had  grown  broad,  deep,  and  terrible,  before  the 
fated  group  were  conscious  of  it.  The  liouse  and  all  within  it 
trembled;  the  foundations  of  the  earth  seemed  to  be  shaken,  as  if 
this  awful  sound  were  the  peal  of  the  last  trump.  Youug  and  old 
exchanged  one  wild  glance,  and  remained  an  instant,  pale,  affrighted, 
without  utterance,  or  power  to  move.  Then  the  same  eliriek  burst 
simultaneously  from  all  their  lips. 

"The  Slide  I     The  Slide  I" 

The  simplest  words  must  intimate,  but  not  portray,  the  unutter- 
able horror  of  the  catastrophe.  The  Tictims  rushed  from  their  cottage, 
and  sought  refuge  in  what  they  deemed  i  safer  spot  — where,  in  con- 
templation of  such  an  emergency,  a  sort  of  barrier  had  been  reared. 
Alas  I  they  had  quitted  their  security,  and  fled  right  into  the  pathway 
of  destruction.  Down  came  the  whole  side  of  the  mountain,  in  a 
cataract  of  ruin.  Just  before  it  reached  the  house,  the  stream  broke 
into  two  branches  — shivered  not  a  window  there,  but  overwhelmed 
the  whole  vicinity,  blocked  up  the  road,  and  annihilated  everything 
in  its  dreadful  course.  Long  ere  the  thunder  of  the  great  Slide  had 
ceased  to  roar  among  the  mountain.?,  the  mortal  agony  had  been 
endured^  and  the  victims  were  at  peace.  Their  bodies  were  never 
found. 

Helps  to  Study:  The  Amhilwm  Guest,  from  which  the  above  in- 
cident is  taken,  is  one  of  II.iwthorne'8  finest  tales.  Read  the  whole 
story  (you  will  find  it  in  Twice-Told  Tales),  and  be  prepared  to  tell 
it  to  the  class.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  story?  AVhat,  in  the 
present  selection,  do  the  short  paragraphs  do  ?  The  long  paragraphs  ? 
AVhat  detail  is  most  firmly  fixed  in  your  mind?  Why  was  it  not 
put  in  a  long  paragraph?  Where  does  the  language  flow  most 
smoothly?  What  speeches  seem  most  like  real  talk?  Are  they  long 
or  short?  Rewrite  paragraphs  2,  3,  and  4 ;  also  6  and  7.  Make  two 
paragraphs  of  the  matter  in  these  five  paragraphs,  and  change  to  the 
third  person,  att«r  the  fashion  of  paragraph  4.  Head  the  story,  mak- 
ing your  paragraphs  a  part  of  it.  Why  are  Hawthorne's  short  para- 
graphs better  than  your  long  paragraphs  ? 
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8ECT10.V  28 

Length  of  Paragraphg 

Hawthorne  has  shown  you  that  paragraphs  in  a  well- 
written  story  ary  la  length;  a  good  essayist  will  show 
you  that  paiagruphs  in  a  well-written  essay  likewise  vary 
in  length,  though  not  to  the  same  extent.  An  extended 
examination  of  the  works  of  the  best  story-tellers  and 
essayists  would  doubtless  show  you  that  paragraph  lengtli 
depends  somewhat  upon  a  writer's  habits  of  thought,  some- 
what upon  the  subject  written  on,  and  somewhat  upon 
the  peculiar  effect  to  be  produced.  Variety  in  paragraph 
length  there  always  is  in  good  writing  of  any  sort.  In 
striving  for  this  needed  variety  in  paragraph  length,  it  ij 
well  to  remember  that  the  average  length  of  paragraphs 
is  probably  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  words,  and  that  paragraphs  of  four  hundred 
words  or  more  may  be  said  to  be  unduly  long,  just  as 
paragraphs  of  one  hundred  words  or  less  may  be  said  to 
be  unduly  short.  If  you  avoid  the  common  fault  of  mak- 
ing too  many  very  short  paragraphs,  and  follow  the  natu- 
ral divisions  of  your  theme  subject,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  this  matter  of  the 
length  of  paragraphs  in  a  composition  made  up  of  two  or 
more  paragraphs. 

Hawthorne  has  shown  you  also  that  certain  effects  may 
be  produced  by  very  short  paragraphs,  and  that  certain 
other  effects  can  be  produced  by  paragraphs  considerably 
longer,  —  when  the  two  sorts  of  paragraphs  are  used  in 
conjunction.  Tlias,  by  putting  a  very  short  paragraph 
betiveen  two  paragraphs  considerably  longer,  he  fixes  our 
attention  and  memory  upon  the  shriek  of  the  victims. 
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"The  Slide  I  The  Slide!"    In  general,  it  maybe  said 
that  a  long  succession  of  either  very  short  parar-raphs 
or  very  long  paragraphs  wearies  the  reader  by  its  mo- 
notony.     The  two  kinds  of  paragraphs  are  ahnost  always 
best  used  la  conjunction,  though  it  is  true  that  ajua-V 
cBMinn  nf  fihnrt  PHrngrnphB,  if  not  too  extended,  giv««  ^    ^ 
iajwdit:LJjLiaovem£nt,  especially  to  .  story,  that  cannot 
be  had  by  any  other  means;  and  it  is  also  true  that  sev-     -/. 
eral  long. parngrapha  in  aucceafiifln,  if  not  too  long,  give       ',' 
Wl  inipregS.ioH.of£ower  that  short  paragraphs  do  not  give     '    ' 
But  the  peculiar  value  of  botli  short  and  long  paragraphs, 
hke  that  of  a  good  many  other  things,  depends  upon  spar- 
ing use.     Used  in  conjunction  with  long  paragraphs,  the    /  '   =- 
short  paragraph    by  drawing  atten Jon  to  the  thought  it      /   / 
contains,  empha;  r,,  i  that  thought,  and  long  paragripl.        '      ' 
when  used  with  short  pdragraphs,  add  grace  »iid  dignity 
to  style.     nipnrnM,  nnd  ilirnrtness  comB  fmm  ft.._^,^^  ^j 
dhnrti  purngrnphn, 

BzeroiM  43 

1.  Copy  some  paragraph  in  this  book  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  words,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a 
paragraph  of  average  length,  and  then  count  the  number 
of  words  on  each  page  of  your  manuscript.  This  will 
enable  you  to  tell  how  many  words  you  write  to  the  page, 
and  how  many  such  pages  it  takes  for  a  paragraph  of 
average  length.  Paragraphs  on  the  written  page  look 
much  longer  than  they  do  on  the  printed  page,  a  fact  that 
sometimes  betrays  young  writers  into  making  their  para- 
graphs unduly  short.  Try,  therefore,  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  length  of  each  paragraph  you  write. 

2.  Find  the  average  length  of  the  paragraphs  on  the 
first  page  of  to-day's  paper.    Also  on  the  editorial  page. 
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Is  there  any  difference  in  length  between  the  two?  How 
do  you  account  for  the  difference?  Are  the  paragraphs 
88  long  as  they  are  in  your  school  history  ?  How  do  you 
account  for  the  difference  ? 

8.  Look  lip  sevenil  of  the  following  chapters  in  Victor 
Hugo's  Ze,  MMrable,,  and  observe  the  effect  of  long 
successions  of  very  short  paragraphs:  liii,  xci,  cxviii, 
cxix,  cxhx,  cclxvii,  cclxxvii.  Find  instances  of  the 
use  of  short  and  long  paragraphs  in  conjunction ;  in  this 
connection,  read  chapters  xxxvii  (effect  of  last  para- 
graph?  An  exquisite  touch),  xliv  (last  paragraph), 
Ixxviii  (last  paragraph),  cclxxx  (shortest  paragraph). 
See  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  Our  Sensation  Novel,  for  a  clever 
burlesque  on  the  extreme  to  which  French  writers  carry 
the  use  of  the  saort  paragraph. 

4.  Long  paragraphs  in  abundance  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  almost  any  prose  writer  of  the  time  of  Richard 
Hooker  (1553-1600).  If  a  particular  work  is  wanted, 
later  and  more  easily  accessible,  read  De  Quincey's  Re- 
volt of  the  Tartars.  Note  especially  the  long  paragraph 
beginning  with  the  following  sentence:  "The  lake  of 
Tengis,  near  the  dreadful  desert  of  Kobi,"  etc.  In  this 
paragraph  De  Quincey  reaches  the  climax  of  his  powerful 
imaginative  effort,  which,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  most 
grandly  conceived  and  best  sustained  pieces  of  vivid  his- 
torical painting  in  the  English  language.  Notes  and  sug- 
gestions  for  study  may  be  found  in  almost  any  school 
edition    of   the    essay. 
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SECTJO.y  37 

Introductory  and  Concluding  Paragraphs 

In  very  long  essuya  the  introductory  and  the  concluding 
paragniphi*,  of  which  there  may  be  several  of  each  kind, 
are  often  quite  distinct  in  purpose  from  the  paragrnjjhs 
with  which  you  begin  and  end  a  short  school  theme,  and 
it  is  well  that  you  should  learn  at  this  stage  of  your  work 
the  special  characteristics  of  these  paragraphs. 

The  purpose  of  an  introductory  paragraph  is  to  usher  in 
your  essay  and  make  your  readers  acquainted  with  what 
it  is  about.  An  introduction  is  best  used  where  it  is 
necessary  to  gain  the  good-will  of  your  readers,  to  awaken 
their  interest,  or  to  render  them  open  to  persuasion.  Your 
introduction  should  seem  to  grow  naturally  out  of  some 
circumstance  under  which  your  essay  is  written,  out  of 
something  in  so.ue  way  connected  with  your  readers  or 
yourself,  or  out  of  your  subject.  If.  may  be  abrupt,  that 
is,  you  may  plunge  at  once  into  what  you  have  to  say ;  it 
may  !«  Hnmnwluit  fiirmal.  that  is,  you  may  state  with  as 
much  directness  as  you  choose  what  you  are  going  to  write 
about,  why  you  are  going  to  write  about  it,  and  how  you 
are  going  to  treat  your  subject ;  or,  it  may  be  qiiitfi  indirect, 
that  is,  you  may  begin  with  some  figure  of  speech,  some 
well-told  anecdote,  some  apt  quotation,  some  epigrammatic 
remark  about  things  in  general,  and  thus  lead  up  indirectly 
to  what  you  have  to  say.  But  whatever  method  you  use, 
you  should  make  your  introduction  as  brief  and  modest 
as  you  can,  and  you  should  in  every  case  write  it  only 
after  you  have  finished  your  essay.  If  you  write  the 
introduction  at  the  start,  you  will  find  it  next  to  impos- 
sible to  keep  it  from  being  either  inappropriate  or  too 
elaborate  and  too  artificial. 
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In  the  work  of  the  school,  an  may  be  guessed  from 
whut  hug  just  been  saij  of  the  introductory  parutfrapli, 
you  will  have  little  need  of  distinclly  introductory  jiara- 
grajihs.  Short  themes  are  better  without  them,  and  most 
long  themes,  if  they  need  introductions  iit  all,  do  very 
well  with  introductions  of  from  titty  to  seventy-live 
words. 

Concluding  paragraphs,  on  the  other  liand,  are  some- 
what more  eonnnon.  In  the  concluding  paragraj)!!,  or 
paragrajjhs,  the  essay  comes  to  a  full  and  complete  stop. 
If  its  t(me  has  been  elevated,  here  it  should  be  more  ele- 
vated;  if  it  has  been  clmnicterized  by  charm  and  beauty 
of  expression,  here  it  should  have  more  eharm  and  greater 
beauty  of  expression  ;  if  it  has  been  marked  by  power  of 
thought,  here  it  should  show  greater  power  of  thought. 
That  is,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  thought  and 
the  style  of  an  essay,  in  the  conclusion  tijiii  lliought  and 
that  stylo  should  reach  their  culmination.  Avoid  two 
things  in  particular :  Do  not  bring  your  essay  to  such  an 
abrupt  close  as  to  leave  your  readers  wondering  why  you 
stopped  so  soon,  and  do  not  tack  anything  to  a  conclusion 
ilu  111  f  complete.  There  is  nothing  more  irritating  to  a 
'.J  '  Ulan  to  come  across  something  in  the  conclusion 
which  a  writer  has  added  at  the  last  moment  and  has  left 
unexplained.  You  may  summarize  the  points  in  your 
essay,  you  may  even  enlarge  upon  them  somewhat,  you 
may  employ  any  method  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  tone 
and  the  thought  of  what  you  have  written  in  the  essay 
itself,  but  above  all  you  must  leave  with  your  readers  a 
sense  of  the  fullest  satisfaction,  a  sense  that  your  essay 
has  been  finished  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  have 
been  finished. 
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Exeroiae  44 

1.  Bring  to  the  class  room  some  book  you  like,  some 
book  or  essays  or  of  short  stories,  or  some  novel,  and  be 
prepared  to  read  and  explain  at  least  one  introductory 
paragraph  in  it.  State  the  method  used,  whether  figure, 
story,  quotation,  etc.  How  does  the  introduction  suggest 
the  kind  of  essay  or  book  it  introduces  1  Do  you  think 
any  other  method  would  have  been  as  effective  ? 

2.  Find  one  introductory  paragraph  beginning  with  a 
quotation ;  find  one  beginning  with  an  anecdote  ;  find  one 
beginning  with  a  figure  of  speech ;  find  one  which  is  quite 
formal. 

3.  From  your  school  history  of  Canada  select  some 
narrative  in  which  the  author  has  made  a  good  beginning. 
Bring  your  book  to  class,  and  be  prepared  to  explain  why 
the  beginning  is  a  good  one.  Do  the  same  with  some  in- 
troductory paragraph  in  one  of  your  text-books  in  science 
or  literature. 

4.  Revise  the  introduction  to  some  long  theme  you  have 
recently  written. 

Bzerclia  45 

1.  Apply  1,  3,  and  4,  Exercise  44,  to  concluding  para- 
graphs. 

2.  Find  three  or  four  concluding  paragraphs  that  seem 
to  you  to  illustrate  as  many  different  kinds  of  conclu- 
sions. 

3.  Find  a  well-told  anecdote.  How  is  the  point  of  the 
story  brought  out  ?     Is  the  moral  stated  at  the  close  ? 

4.  Read  a  half-dozen  or  so  fables.     How  do  they  end  ? 
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PLANNING,  WRITING,  AND  REWRITING 

At  the  very  outset  of  your  study  of  the  paragraph, 
you  learned  that  the  paragraph  lends  itself  easily  to  the 
art  of  composition,  and  that  if  the  principles  of  its  con- 
struotion  are  once  thoroughly  understood,  there  can  be  no 
real  difficulty  to  overcome  in  the  putting  of  paragraphs 
together  in  the  whole  composition.     This  matter  you  have 
just  put  to  a  practical  test.i    As  the  sentonce  holds  the 
same  general  relation  to  the  paragraph  that  the  paragraph 
holds  to  the  whole  composition,  you  might  therefore  infer 
that  if  the  principles  of  sentence  structure  were  once 
thoroughly  understood,  there  would  be  no  real  difficulty 
in  the  putting  of  sentences  together  in  paragraphs.    This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.     The  paragraph  is  a  unit  of 
composition  in  a  sense  that  the  sentence  is  not.     No  one 
ever  learned  to  wiite  by  the  composition  of  innumerable 
detached  sentences,  although  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  a 
feeling  for  the  rhythm  and  flexibility  of  the  sentence  is 
essential  to  style  in  writing.     But  this  feeling  for  the 
rhythm  and  flexibility  of  the  sentence,  this  sentence  sense, 
as  it  may  be  called,  does  not  come  from  the  conscious 
building  up  of  sentences  in  imitation  of  certain  well- 
formed  models.     It  comes,  aside  from  inherent  power  of 
intellect  and  feeling,  from  the  rapid  writing  that  always 
accompanies  the  outpouring  of  copious  stores  of  wisdom, 
and  from  slow,  careful,  conscious  rewriting  of   sentences 

'  In  Sections  26-27  and  the  accompanying  exercises. 
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written  at  white  heat,  and  written  with  very  little  thought 
of  kind  or  form.  No  one  whose  mind  is  wholly  possessed 
by  the  desire  to  write  something,  and  who  also  has  some- 
thing to  write  —  and  no  one  else  ought  ever  to  write  any- 
thing —  ever  stops  to  think  of  the  kind  of  sentences  he  is 
writing ;  indeed,  no  one  can,  in  the  midst  of  actual  com- 
position, stop  to  think  of  the  kind  of  sentences  he  is  writ- 
ing without  at  the  same  time  losing  the  nat"ralness  and 
enthusiasm  that  comes  f '  -n  knowing  what  ■  3  wishes  to 
write  and  from  writing  it  swiftly.  What  you  do  with 
sentences,  therefore,  as  well  as  what  you  do  later  on  with 
words,!  you  will  do  in  the  way  of  rewriting. 

This  distinction  between  the  paragraph  and  the  sentence 
re  iuls  the  heat-.ings  of  Part  I  and  Part  II  in  this  book, 
t!;t  first  of  which  is  "  Planning  and  Writing,"  and  the 
second,  "  Writing  and  Rewriting."  These  two  convenient 
terms  suggest  the  essence  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  parts.  Part  I  has  to  do  mainly  with  the  work  of 
planning  ;  Part  II  has  to  do  mainly  with  the  work  of  re- 
writing. You  plan  your  whole  compositions  and  para- 
graphs before  j^ou  write  them,  —  hence  the  first  term, 
"  Planning  and  Writing" ;  you  do  not  plan  your  sentences 
and  words,  but  first  write  them,  and  then  revise  or  rewrite 
them, — hence  the  second  term,  "Writing  and  Rewrit- 
ing." 

I  See  Chapter  IT. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   SENTEKCK 

SECTIO.V  28 

What  a  Sentence  It 

A  «£NTENCE  may  be  defined  as  "a  word  or  a  eroup 
of  words  capable  of  expressing  a  complete  thought  or 
meaning."!  "The  dew"  and  "on  the  rose,"  although 
each  IS  a  group  of  words,  are  not  sentences,  because  thev 
are  not  capable,  at  least  in  their  present  forms,  of  express- 
ing  a  complete  thought  or  meaning.  «  The  dew  is  on  the 
rose  however,  is  a  sentence,  because  it  is  a  group  of 
words  expressing  a  complete  thought.  Every  sentence, 
you  know  from  your  study  of  grammar,  must  have  a  sub- 
ject and  a  predicate,  one  of  which  may  sometimes  be 
merely  understood,  and  both  of  which  may  be  modified 
by  words,  phrases,  or  clauses,  and  extended  in  complex 
and  oorjpound  forms. 

But  this  understanding  of  a  sentence  will  not  carry  you 
far  m  the  writing  of  good  English  sentences.  You  have 
now  to  learn  that  a  sentence  may  satisfy  every  requirement 
of  the  definition  just  quoted,  and  yet  make  bad  English. 
If  you  write  "  Place  an  ordinary  college  man  in  a  position 
inferior  to  that  of  a  non-college  man,  and  he  will  quickly 
overtake  him  and  soon  pass  him  by,"  you  break  no  rule  of 

'Sweet,  A  New  English  Orammar. 
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grammar.  Yet  you  do  not  make  clear  to  me  what  you 
set  out  to  say,  that  it  is  the  college  man  who  quickly  over- 
takes and  soon  passes  by  the  non-college  man.  Your 
sentence,  though  it  is  grammatically  correct,  is  really  bad 
English,  since  it  does  not  say  what  you  meant  it  to  say. 
If  you  write,  "  He  makes  gestures  like  a  wind-blown  scare- 
crow," you  again  break  no  rule  of  grammar.  Yet  you 
would  show  questionable  veracity,  and  little  discernment, 
were  you  to  apply  such  a  comparison  to  an  accomplished 
lecturer.  The  sentences  you  are  to  write,  then,  are  to  be 
not  only  grammatically  correct,  but  also  rhetorically  effec- 
tive. They  are  to  consist  of  "proper  words  in  proper 
places." ' 

Such  a  sentence  should  be  distinguished  by  at  least  five 
essentials :  — 

1.  It  should  be  correct. 

2.  It  should  be  clear. 

3.  It  should  be  effective. 

4.  It  should  be  coherent. 

5.  It  should  have  unity. 

Each  of  these  essentials  may  profitably  be  discussed  In 
a  section  by  itself. 

SECTION  29 

Essentials  of  the  Sentence 

1.  IT  SHOULD  BE  CORRECT 

Only  a  word  need  be  said  about  correctness  in  sentences. 
To  give  here  rules  for  correctness  would  be  to  repeat  what 
you  have  already  learned  in  grammar,  whose  most  practi- 
car  purpose  is  to  teach  the  making  of  correct  sentences. 

>  Swift's  definition  of  a  good  style. 
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Though  It  is  true  that  a  sentence  must  be  more  than 
merely  correct  to  be  a  good  English  sentence,  it  is  just  as 
true  that  a  sentence  must  be  correct  befo-e  it  can  be  either 
clear  or  effective  or  coherent  or  a  unit.  You  begin  to 
make  good  English  sentences  by  first  making  them  conform 
to  the  rules  of  grammar  — to  the  rules  of  good  usage  as 
set  by  the  practice  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers  of  our 
language.  This  book  begins  where  grammar  leaves  off. 
It  presupposes  that  your  study  of  grammar  was  not  study 
wasted.  It  presupposes  that  your  study  of  grammar  has 
enabled  you,  apart  from  such  slips  in  language  as  all  of  us 
make  now  and  then,  to  write  English  sentences  that  are  at 
least  correct. 

^f/^  T'*  ""^^  "^  '""''  Prin^Jplw  of  grammar  as  are  most  fre- 
quenUy  v.oUted  may  be  helpful  at  this  point.  Some  special  matters 
may  he  mentioned:  The  article  and  Us  uses,  formation  of  foreign 
and  irregular  plurals;  formation  and  uses  of  the  possessive  (confine 
the  possessive  s,gn  mainly  t«  living  beings)  ;  confusion  of  nomin.-.tive 
and  objective  pronoun  forms;  misuse  of  adjectives  for  adverbs,  and  of 
adverbs  for  adjectives;  concord  (of  subject  and  predicate,  of  adjective 
-orof  participle-and  noun,  of  pronoun  and  antecedent) ;  sequence 
of  ttnses;  the  nature  and  constructions  of  infinitives  and  of  parti- 
ciples; the  abuse  of  the  historical  present;  when  to  use  the  subjunc- 
tive mood ;  "  shall "  and  "  will " ;  " may  "  and  " can,"  " lie "  and  "lay," 
sit  and  "set,  "rUe"  and  .-raise";  placing  of  modifiers  ("only," 
restrictive  phrases,  so^alled  split  infinitive,"  etc.)  ;  the  use  of  .IdjectWe 
and  of  adverbial  phrases  and  clauses ;  comparison  of  adjectives  (dwell 
on  the  confusion  of  the  comparative  and  the  superlative)  ;  the  use  of 
oon-elative  conjunctions ;  the  omission  of  words  necessary  to  the  sense ; 
and  m  general  any  matter  in  the  analysis  of  the  sentence  which 
needs  to  be  reviewed. 

he  L^H  J"'n  ^'•'™  !f  ■*"  "'""'*^  co-Btniction,  and  should  in  general 

^verhll    «'"='»'»*'^'  ''°''«'"-  '«  ■='«'  •>«  -aoctively  used  to  bring  an 

1  i.K        ?  '^P"*""  '^''"™'  '■'■  "I  "««'"  «»  thoroughly  uLv 

«ll   ,'  ?f     •    .  '^'""'="  ^'^'^''y-tt-ek^  l^y  purists,  tife  constr^ 
tion  is  steadily  gaining  ground.  -.     =  vui^irm. 
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SECTION  30 

Essentiias  of  the  Sentence 

a.  IT  SHOULD  BE  CLEAR 

If  a  sentence  is  correct,  it  conforms  to  the  usage  of 
the  best  writers  and  speakers  of  our  language;  if  it  is 
clear,  it  says  to  the  reader  instantly  what  it  says  to  the 
writer;  if  it  is  effective,  it  says  this  in  an  impressive  way ; 
if  it  is  coherent,  it  reads  smoothly,  and  its  parts  "stick 
trgether";  if  it  has  unity,  it  has  but  one  central  idea. 
Each  essential  of  the  sentence  aids  each  other  essential. 
If  you  write  a  correct  sentence,  your  sentence  is  more 
than  likely  to  have  at  least  some  degree  of  clearness,  of 
effectiveness,  of  coherence,  and  of  unity.  And  so  it  is  with 
each  other  essential.  Of  these  five  essentials,  correctness 
and  clearness  are  to  be  sought  after  first  of  all;  effective- 
ness, coherence,  and  unity,  only  after  correctness  and  clear- 
ness have  been  obtained.  If  any  one  of  the  five  is  of 
supreme  importance,  it  undout.;edly  is  clearness.  The 
end  of  language  is  to  enable  you  to  communicate  your 
thoughts  to  others,  and  without  clearness  you  are  power- 
less to  do  so.  There  are  times  in  the  lives  of  all  when  it  is 
of  utmost  importance  that  certain  thoughts  be  communi- 
cated to  others;  whether  correctly  or  effectively,  or  co- 
herently, or  with  unity,  does  not  so  much  matter  as  that 
they  be  communicated.  It  is  a  matter  within  the  obser- 
vation of  all,  moreover,  that  uneducated  and  unrefined 
people  frequently  happen  to  express  their  thoughts  clearly, 
and  sometimes  even  effectively,  in  incorrect  English. 
Their  example,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  imitated,  but  it 
nevertheless  illustrates  the  supremeness  of  clearness. 
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If  a  sentence  w  clear,  -  to  repeat  what  was  said  at  the 
beginning  of  this  section, -it  says  to  the  reader  instantly 
what  zt  says  to  the  writer.  From  such  a  sentence  the 
reader  gets  but  a  single  meaning,  which  is  the  same  mean- 
ing  the  writer  put  into  it,  and  he  gets  this  meaning  at 
once  and  without  effort.  If  the  reader  is  forced,  by  a 
misused  word  or  by  some  faulty  construction,  to  puzzle 
over  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  and  if  he  comes  to  a  full 
understanding  of  it  only  after  some  study,  be  it  ever  so 
little,  that  sentence  lacks  clearness.     This  lack  of  clear- 

feuL'^'T.'"/",!  '1  T  "'  *°  ^°"'  °^  *^°  fundamental 
faults  The  fault  of  obscurity,  which  prevents  a  meaning 
from  being  readily  seen,  and  the  fault  of  ambiguity,  which 
admits  of  two  or  more  meanings,  and  thus  leaves  the  reader 
in  doubt  as  to  the  writer's  precise  meaning. 

^  SoMK  Rules  fob  Clearness! 

(1)  Do  not  attempt  to  express  yourself  in  langnaee  bft. 
fore  you  thoroughly  know  your  own  meaning.* 

(2)  Be  precise  in  your  use  of  words.' 

(3)  Leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  antecedent  of  each  pronoun 
As  a  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun,  the  noun 
instead  of  which  the  pronoun  is  used  should  be  the  noun 
immediately  preceding  the  pronoun.  Repeat  a  noun  rather 
than  substitute  for  it  a  pronoun  that  will  not  suggest  that 
noun  at  once  and  unmistakably. 

[Bad.]     John  gave  Thomas  some  money  j  he  is  very  well  off. 
[Good]    John,  .^40  is  very  well  off,  gave  Thomas  some  money. 
[Bad.]     Five  other  words  occur  to  me  which  are  commonly  misused 

»  See  Abbott's  Bow  to  Write  aearly. 

»  Coleridge's  suggestion  ;  see  LeMuret,  vol.  iv,  387. 

•  This  matter  is  treated  in  Chapter  IV. 
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by  boys  and  girU     Thae  an  "  fine,"  "  loTely,"  "  swell,"  "  awful,"  and 
"horrible." 

[Good.]  Five  other  words  occur  to  me  which  are  commonly  mis- 
used by  boys  and  girls.     Then  words  are,  etc. 

(4)  Make  plain  the  connection  between  a  participle  and 
the  noun  or  pronoun  with  which  it  belou^s. 

[Bad.]     Giving  two  peaches  to  the  boy,  he  asked  for  a  third. 
[Good.]     When  I  gave  two  peaches  to  the  boy,  he  asked  for  a  third. 
[Good.]     On  my  giving  two  peaches  to  the  boy,  etc. 

(5)  Omit  no  word  needed  to  make  the  meaning  clear. 
A  black  and  white  dog  [=  one  parti-colored  dogl. 

A  black  and  a  white  dog  [=  two  dogs,  one  black  and  one  white]. 

The  treasurer  and  secretary  [=  one  person  who  holds  two  offices]. 

The  treasurer  and  the  secretary  [=  two  persons]. 

[Bad.]  "  There  is  no  difference,"  said  the  elm, "  between  the  sap  in 
our  trunks  and  ^  the  other  trees  of  the  forest." 

[Good.]  "  There  is  no  difference,"  said  the  elm,  "  between  the  sap 
in  our  trunks  and  that  in  the  other  trees  of  the  forest." 

[Bad.]  I  imagine  ^  a  lighted  city,  ^  from  above,  would  hardly  seem 
a  city. 

[Good.]  I  imagine  that  a  lighted  city  teen  from  above  would  rdly 
seem  a  city. 

[Good.]  Gold  and  cotton,  banks  and  railways,  crowded  j  i  .s  and 
populous  cities,  —  thae  are  not  the  elements  that  constitute  a  great 
nation. 

(6)  Use  no  word  not  needed  to  make  the  meaning  clear. 
Above  all,  use  no  word  that  will  make  the  meaning  obscure.' 

(7)  Place  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  aa  near  as  possible 
to  the  words  or  the  groups  of  words  with  whiijh  they  are 
grammatically  coc    !cted. 

[Properly  placed  adverbs.]  He  spoke  thoughtlenly.  Courage  alwayt 
enlists  esteem.  Courage  has  always  enlisted  esteem.  He  might  easily 
have  won  suocesa     He  will  be  utterly  undone. 

'  See  Section  31. 
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Be  careful  of  adverbs  like  "  only,"  "  «lel,,-  ,nd  of  adrerbial  phrawa 
like  "  at  least,"  "  nt  all  events,"  "  at  any  rate,"  etc.  "  Only  "  is  prop- 
erly  placed  immediately  before  the  word  affected  by  it. 

He  only  beat  three  [  =  He  did  no  more  than  beat,  did  not  kill,  three]. 

Ha  beat  only  three  [=  He  teat  no  more  than  tl.reej. 

[Bad.]  To  picture  simple  human  nature,  was  Wt'iisworth's  theory 
in  simple  everyday  worth. 

[Good.]  To  picture  simple  human  nature  in  simple  everyday  words 
was  Wordsworth's  theory. 

(8)  Follow  "  not  only  .  .  .  but  also,"  "either  .  .  .  or," 
"neither  .  .  .  nor,"  "both  .  .  .  and,"  and  the  like,  by  the 
same  part  of  speech. 

SUi-'    ^'"' ''"'"''' ""' ""'"  ^™  ^°'"' ""'' »  *'"*•  '"* "'"'  thought 
[Good.]     You  should  give  your  work  not  only  time,  hut  aUo  thought 

SECTION  31 

Essentials  of  the  Sentence 

3.  IT  SHOULD  BE  EFFECTIVB 

To  be  effective,  a  sentence  must  make  some  impression 
on  the  reader.  A  sentence  may  be  correct,  and  even  clear, 
and  yet  fail  to  make  an  impression.  To  make  an  imprest 
sion  on  the  reader,  a  sentence  must  in  some  way  attract  to 
itself  the  reader's  attention.  It  must  stir  up  the  reader's 
emotions  and  imagination  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  him 
to  fix  his  mind  on  the  thought  of  the  sentence.  Impor- 
tant and  interesting  matters  should  be  put  in  specially 
effective  sentences. 

Some  Rules  for  Effrctiveness 
(1)  Choose  the  word  that  will  drive  home  your  meaning. 
Prefer  a  short  word  to  a  long  word,  a  specific  word  to  a 
general  word,  a  figurative  word  to  a  literal  word.i 
'  See  Chapter  IV. 
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(2)  Be  brief. 

[Bad.]     The  boy»  diipultd  and  quirreUed. 
[Good.]     The  boy«  quarrelled. 

[Bad.]     The  languagt  of  wine  ichool  themea  ii  of  tuck  a  noAira  Ma< 
it  doa  not  aroiue  the  reader'i  inleren. 
[Good.]     Some  themea  are  dull. 

(8)  Place  the  chief  parts  of  the  sentence  where  they  will 
readily  catch  the  eye  of  the  r<>ador. 

Thia  ia  the  principle  of  maaa.  in  the  aent«nce,  aa  in  the  paragraph, 
there  are  two  pointa  that  moat  readily  catch  the  eye,  the  beginuing 
and  the  end.  Worda  placed  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  a  sen- 
tence have  greater  emphaaia  than  if  placed  in  the  middle.  Take  an 
illuatration  -  - 

[Bad.]  We  derive  the  power  to  acquire  territory  by  treaty  and 
conqrtjt  from  the  constitution  itaelf. 

,  oood.]  The  power  to  acquire  territory  by  treaty  and  conqueat  we 
(Inrive  from  the  conatitution. 

In  thia  aentence  there  are  two  important  ideas,  "  the  conatitution  " 
and  "the  power  to  acquire  territory  by  treaty  and  conquest."  Each 
of  theae  ideaa  ahould  be  prominently  placed,  but  in  the  sentence  aa 
originally  written  only  one  of  them  ia  so  placed. 

(4)  Put  out  of  its  normal  order  any  part  of  the  sentence 
that  needs  special  emphasis. 

Thia  method  of  gaining  emphasis  is  especially  adapted  to  the  sen- 
tence, but  it  should  be  used  «ith  caution.  By  this  method,  a  word,  a 
phrase,  or  a  clause  is  made  conspicuous  by  being  put  out  of  its  normal 
order.  For  example,  an  adjective,  whose  normal  position  is  before  ita 
noun,  may  be  emphasized  by  being  placed  after  its  noun ;  the  subject 
and  predicate  may  be  emphasized  by  an  inversion  of  their  positions ; 
a  conditional  clause,  whose  normal  position  is  before  ita  principal, 
may  be  emphasized  by  being  placed  after  it  j  and  so  on  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  aentence,  provided  always  that  the  English  idiom  ia  not 
aacrificed  to  get  emphasis.  The  following  sentences  show  how  empha- 
aia may  be  got  by  this  metiiod :  — 
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The    world    n««da    alirl   and 
active  men. 


viciounltf 
I  to  lend 


I)o    criminala    riie 
and  voluntarilij  amoii;;  i 
hunted  Urea? 

In  the  South  Sea  Islands  thpy 
have  a  horror  for  conlagioui 
diuaiei  aa  great  as  our  horror 
of  crime. 


SacoMD  Form 

The  world  needa  iniT>  altrt 
and  active. 

Do  criminals  viciougiy  and 
voluntarily  rise  among  us  to  lead 
hunted  lives? 

In  the  .South  Sea  Islands  they 
have  for  conlagioua  dinennea  a 
horror  as  great  as  our  horror 
of  crime. 


Make  it  a  rule  to  do  without 
everything  you  have  uot  the 
cash  to  pay  for,  if  you  want  to 
be  tcell-to-tlo. 


If  you  want  to  be  icell-to^o, 
make  it  a  rule  to  do  without 
everything  you  have  not  the 
cash  to  pay  for. 

Note.  — Other  devices  for  effectiveness  are  the  interrogative  sen- 
teuce  (Section  34),  the  exclamatory  sentence  (.Section  .34),  climax 
and  antithesis  (Section  .37),  and  certain  uses  of  the  periodic  sentence 
(Section  86). 

SECTION  32 
Essentials  of  the  Sentence 

4.  IT  SHOULD  BE  COHERENT 

Coherence  requires  of  the  sentence  very  much  what  it 
requires  of  the  paragraph.  It  requires  that  a  sentence  be 
so  framed  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  mutual  relation  of 
all  its  parts.  In  other  words,  a  sentence,  if  it  is  to  have 
coherence,  must  be  so  framed  that  the  relation  of  its  words, 
phrases,  or  clauses  to  each  other  and  to  the  sentence  as  a 
whole  shall  be  so  perfectly  obvious  as  to  be  unmistakable. 

Some  Rules  foe  Coherence 
(1)  Keep  together  matters  closely  connected  in  thought; 
keep  apart  matters  distinct  in  thought. 
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[Bad.]  Goldwin  Smith's  new  work  on  England  is  a  history  of  the 
politics  of  the  conntry,  short  and  enailt/  read. 

[Bad.]  When  the  team  was  almost  ready  to  hoard  the  train,  Young 
was  missed.  After  a  search  of  several  hours  he  was  found  wandering 
about  in  an  alley  out  of  his  head. 

[Bad.]  And  the  fine  old  fellows  laughed  pleasantly  together :  each 
with  a  tear  of  regard  for  old  Tim  Linltinwater  standing  in  his  eye. 
—  Dickens. 

(2)  Make  similar  in  form  phrases  and  clauses  that  are 
similar  in  significance. 

[Bad.]  They  are  densely  ignorant  of  our  laws,  and  no  language  is 
spoken  by  them  except  their  own. 

[Good.]  They  are  densely  ignorant  of  our  laws,  and  speak  no  lan- 
guage except  their  own. 

[Bad.]  A  great  crime  against  human  libertywill  be  consummated; 
for  these  people  are  being  lured  from  their  homes  by  wilful  deceit, 
and  their  own  childishness  and  ignorance  is  hastening  them  to  their 
doom. 

[Good.]  A  great  crime  against  human  liberty  will  be  consummated ; 
for  these  people  are  being  lured  from  their  homes  by  wilful  deceit, 
and  hastened  to  their  doom  by  their  own  childif,hness  and  ignorance. 

(3)  Use  connectives  where  needed,  Imt  use  them  with 
precision.* 

BEOTION  33 

Essentials  of  the  Sentence 

6.    IT  SHOULD  HAVE  UNITY 

A  sentence,  in  order  to  have  unity,  must  have  but  one 
central  idea.  This  central  idea  is  the  nucleus  about  which 
all  other  ideas  in  the  sentence  gather  into  a  whole.  Such 
a  sentence,  if  it  be  correctly,  clearly,  and  coherently  put 
together,  can  be  readily  grasped  by  the  reader  as  a  single 
complete  thought. 

>  See  Exercise  40. 
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SoMK  RcLEs  roR  Unitt 

(1)  Do  not  put  into  a  sentence  matter  that  cannot  be 
grouped  about  one  central  idea. 

didf  ul  ■  r^nd'^*"!  •'r"^;-' *«  A««=  -knee  as  «,„.etimes  almost 
areadtul,  [and  one  day  at  dinner,  while  Thackerav  va.-,  nui^tlv 
smoking  and  Kane  was  fresh  from  his  t«vels.  he  toS^  the"  T^orl 
of  a  sailor  reading  PenJennia^.  ^ 

l,.?L?J'  T  P"*  '"'"  ^""^  •"■ '"°'"«  sentences  matter  that 
had  better  be  put  into  a  single  sentence. 

gious  belief.  This  impression  is  general.  These  three  systems  are 
Confuoianism.  T«,ism,  and  Buddhism.  It  is  true  that  tTe  g" 
m«.t  recognizes  these  three.  It  is  not  true  that  each  has  eqTaly 
5^Um  »  1  T.l"  ^°^''-  '^^  ^""SS'e  ««  decided  long  ago 
^fUrrr*  ?"'"  **'"'  ""'y^'''"  Confucianism  has  left 
of  Sons  Mi'f       r""'*'  '"'P™^'°"  'hat  China  has  three  systems 

iT^^t^tt:^^''"'''''"^"'''"'^^^^  Though 

tha^etTh  ht  <^,'"'™"'«''t  recognize,  these  three,  it  is  not  true 

that  each  has  an  equally  strong  hold  on  the  people.    The  struggle  was 

ct:tm  hi^eT  "'  ''"'"  '""  ^"'^'^'-^^^  only  wha^C^f" 
SECTIOy  84 

Kinds  of  Sentences 

1.  DECLARATIVE,  INTERROGATIVE,  IMPERATIVE,  AND  EXCLAMA- 
TORY SENTENCES 

A  sentence  may  belong  to  each  of  three  classes.  In  the 
hrst  class,  it  may  be  either  a  declarative,  an  interrogative 
an  imperative,  or  an  exclamatory  sentence ;  in  the  second! 
It  may  be  either  a  simple,  a  complex,  or  a  compound  sen- 
tence; m  the  third,  it  may  be  either  a  loose  or  a  periodic 
sentence.  Thus,  to  take  an  example,  "Daniel  Defoe 
wrote  Rohnson  Cfru,oe"  is  a  declarative,  simple,  periodic 
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sentence ;  it  belongs  to  each  of  the  three  classes  of  sen- 
tences. The  first  two  classes  are  commonly  written  about 
in  grammar,  and  the  third,  in  rhetoric.  But  all  three 
classes  may  profitably  be  considered  here,  since  all  have 
more  or  less  to  do  with  matters  of  taste  and  judgment. 

The  first  class  of  sentences,  however,  may  be  dismissed 
with  a  word  or  two.  Any  boy  or  girl  who  has  studied 
grammar  can  define  a  declarative,  an  interrogative,  an 
imperative,  or  an  exclamatory  sentence.  It  is  a  different 
matter  to  know  the  comparative  effectiveness  of  these 
sentences  in  written  composition,  and  to  put  this  knowl- 
edge to  use  in  theme  work.  The  following  examples 
illustrate  different  uses  of  the  least  familiar  of  these  sen- 
tences, and  study  of  these  examples  will  reveal  the  chief 
distinguishing  features  of  each  kind  of  sentence.  In 
studying  these  examples,  it  may  be  well  to  change  them 
about  from  one  kind  to  another,  and  to  determine  whether 
loss  or  gain  follows  the  changes :  — 

1.  Honest  labor  bears  an  honest  face. 

3.  What's  in  a  name  ? 

8-  A  drum,  a  drum  I 

Macbeth  doth  come. 

4.  Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells,  silver  bells  — 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells! 

6.  Hurrah  I  hurrah  I  Come  here!  It's  perfectly  splendid!  You 
can  see  one  —  two — three  —  four — Ave — you  can  see  seven  different 
cascades  I 

6.  The  game  is  done  I  I've  won !  I've  won  I 

7.  Oh  sleep!  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 
BeloTed  from  pole  to  pole ! 

8.  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive 
OUT  debtors.    And  lead  us  not  into  temptatiou,  but  deliver  ui  from 
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evil :  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  tlie  power,  and  tlie  glorv,  for 
eyer.     Amea.  —  ieil  Version. 

9.  Bah  I  That's  the  third  umbrella  gone  since  Christmas.  What 
were  you  to  do  ?  Why,  let  him  go  home  in  the  rain,  to  be  sure.  I'm 
very  certain  there  was  nothing  about  him  th..t  could  spoil.  Take  cold  7 
Indeed  I  He  doesn't  look  lik  one  of  the  sort  to  take  cold.  Besides 
he'd  better  have  taken  cold  than  taken  our  umbrella.  Do  you  hear 
the  rain,  Mr.  Caudle 'Z  I  say,  DO  YOU  HEAR  THE  RAISI  And, 
as  I'm  alive,  if  it  isn't  Saint  Swithin's  Day!  — Douglas  Wiluam 
Jerrold,  Mrs.  Caudle's  Umbrella  Lecture. 


SECTION  35 

Kinds  of  Sentences 

3.    BIJIPLE,  COMPLEX,  AND  COMPOUND  SENTENCES 

Simple,  complex,  and  compound  sentences  show  a  broader 
range  of  effects  than  do  those  we  have  just  considered. 

a.  Simple  Sentence).  —  The  simple  sentence  makes  only 
one  statement ;  for  example,  (1)  "  The  pond  is  frozen," 

(2)  "The  hills  and   the  plain   are  white  with  snow," 

(3)  "The  snow  is  falling  and  drifting  about  the  house," 

(4)  «  Snow  and  ice  cover  the  lake  and  the  river."  Thus, 
in  the  simple  sentence,  there  may  be  more  than  one  sub- 
ject (2),  more  than  one  predicate  (3),  or,  in  some  oases, 
both  (4). 

The  simple  sentence  is  valued  chiefly  for  its  clearness 
and  directness.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
commonly  shorter  than  either  the  complex  or  the  com- 
pound  sentence,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  its  subject 
and  predicate,  which  express  the  most  important  ideas  in 
the  sentence,  stand  out  more  prominently  than  in  the 
combined  sentences.  A  short  simple  sentence  may  there- 
fore be  used,  before  or  after  or  in  the  midst  of  several 
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long  complex  and  compound  sentences,  to  attract  the 
reader's  attention  to  an  important  thought.  But  simple 
sentences  in  unbroken  succession,  and  unvaried  in  length 
and  construction,  are  likely  to  tire  the  reader.  They  do 
so  very  often  in  newspaper  reports,  especially  where  there 
is  any  straining  for  effect,  as  in  reports  of  thrilling  acci- 
dents, and  so  on.  Even  in  the  first  half  of  Maoaulay's 
paragraph,  quoted  in  Exercise  46,  which  abounds  in  sim- 
ple sentences,  and  in  which  this  form  is  perhaps  shown 
at  its  best,  there  is  a  staccato  effect  that  strikes  the  ear 
unpleasantly,  an  effect  tli  t  in  this  case  is  no  doubt  par- 
tially due  to  the  sentence  length. 

b.  Complex  Sentence).  —  The  complex  sentence  makes 
one  principal  statement,  and  one  or  more  statements  that 
are  dependent  upon  it  for  their  meaning;  for  example, 
"  Things  are  not  what  they  seem,"  "  Since  thou  art  not 
sure  of  a  minute,  throw  not  away  an  hour  "  (Fbanklin), 
"  Write  in  your  heart  that  every  day  is  the  best  day  in 
the  year  "  (Emebson). 

Though  the  complex  sentence  is  not  ordinarily  so  clear 
and  direct  as  the  simple  sentence,  it  is  much  more  accu- 
rate. Not  all  our  ideas  are  of  equal  importance.  Some 
of  them  are  of  vastly  greater  importance  than  others,  and 
most  of  them  have  more  or  less  subtle  relations  among 
themselves.  The  complex  sentence,  if  we  are  skilful  in 
the  handling  of  it,  enables  us  to  show  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  our  ideas,  and  to  mark  the  precise  relation  of  one 
idea  to  another.  In  Franklin's  sentence,  for  example, 
"  thou  art  not  sure  of  a  minute"  is  of  less  importance  than 
"throw  not  away  an  hour."  But  the  former  statement 
is  nevertheless  closely  related  to  the  latter,  —  it  gives 
Franklin's  reason  for  saying  "  throw  not  away  an  hour," 
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—  and  should  therefore  be  put  into  the  same  sentence. 
"Since"  and  a  comma,  —  the  complex  structure, en- 
abled Franklin  not  only  to  put  these  two  statements  into 
a  single  sentence,  but  also  to  show  their  precise  relation 
and  their  comparative  importance.  Fiuthermore,  a  suc- 
cession of  complex  sentences,  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
varied  structure,  can  never  be  so  tiresome  as  a  succession 
of  simple  sentences.  A  superficial  examination  of  the  best 
pieces  of  prose  writing,  moreover,  is  enough  to  show  that 
many  of  the  most  musical,  of  the  most  powerful,  of  the 
most  sublime  passages  are  written  in  complex  sentences. 
Here  again  the  sentence  length,  as  wo  shall  see  later  on, 
helps  in  producing  the  effect.  In  Cardinal  Newman's 
Idea  of  a  University,^  however,  in  which  the  sentences  are 
mainly  complex,  and  in  which  long  and  short  sentences  are 
admirably  intermixed,  the  style  is  noble  and  elevated.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  complex  sentence  is  conducive  to  di- 
gressions, as  in  some  of  De  Quincey's  works,  and  to  over- 
looseness,  as  in  some  of  Carlyle's  works. 

e.  Compound  Sentence!. —The  compound  sentence 
makes  two  or  more  statements  of  equal  value ;  for  ex- 
ample, "  Truth  needs  not  many  words,  but  a  false  tale  a 
large  preamble,"  "  A  nod  for  a  wise  man,  and  a  rod  for  a 
fool,"  "  The  growing  good  of  the  world  is  partly  depend- 
ent on  unhistoric  acts;  and  that  things  are  not  so  ill 
with  you  and  me  as  they  might  have  been  is  half  owing 
to  the  number  who  lived  faithfully  a  hidden  life,  and  who 
rest  in  nnvisited  tombs"  (George  Eliot).  These 
statements,  as  the  examples  show,  may  be  either  simple  or 
complex,  and  are  commonly  connected  by  a  coordiuato 
conjunction. 

'  Quoted  at  p.  74. 
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The  compound  sentence  needs  little  comment.  If  a 
compound  sentence  is  composed  of  two  or  more  simple 
statements,  t!>e  effect  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  simple  sentence ;  if  it  is  composed  of  two  or  more 
complex  statements,  or  of  one  simple  statement  and  one 
or  more  complex  statements,  the  effect  is  very  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  complex  sentence.  The  tendency  to 
join  in  a  compound  sentence  thoughts  that  are  not  of 
equal  value,  or  to  join  in  a  loose  and  haphazard  way 
thoughts  that  are  of  equal  value,  is  a  common  fault 
among  inexperienced  writers,  and  must  be  watched  for 
and  avoided. 

BxeroiM  46 

1.  Determine  whether  the  sentences  in  the  following 
paragraph  are  simple,  complex,  or  compound.  Discuss 
the  effect  of  each  kind  of  sentence,  being  careful  to  note 
if  the  effect  may  not  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
sentences  are  either  long  or  short : 

At  the  Trial  or  Warren  HASTwog 
The  place  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial.  It  was  the  great  hall  of 
William  Rutus;  the  hall  which  had  resounded  with  acclamations 
at  the  inauguration  of  thirty  kings ;  the  hall  which  had  witnessed 
the  just  sentence  of  Bacr.i  and  the  just  absolution  of  Somers;  the 
hall  where  the  eloquence  of  Strafford  had  for  a  moment  awed  and 
melted  a  victorious  party  inflamed  with  just  resentment;  the  hall 
where  Charles  had  confronted  the  High  Court  of  Justice  with  the 
placid  coumge  which  has  half  redeemed  his  fame.  Neither  military 
nor  civil  pomp  was  wanting.  The  avenues  were  lined  with  grena- 
diers. The  streets  were  kept  clear  by  cavalry.  The  peers,  robed  in 
gold  and  ermine,  were  marshalled  by  heralds  under  Garter-King-at- 
Arms.  The  judges,  in  their  vestments  of  state,  attended  to  give 
advice  on  points  of  law.  Near  a  hundred  and  seventy  Lords,  three, 
fourths  of  the  Upper  House,  as  the  Upper  House  then  was,  walked  in 
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•olemn  order  from  their  unial  place  of  awembling  to  the  tribunal 
The  junior  baron  present  led  the  way- Lord  Heathfleld,  recently 
ennobled  for  hie  memorable  defence  of  Gibraltar  against  the  fleeto 
and  armies  of  France  and  Spain.     The  long  proce«iion  wasclosed  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  of  the  realm,  by  the  great  digni- 
taries, and  by  the  brothers  and  sons  of  the  king.     Last  of  all  came 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  conspicuous  by  his  fine  person  and  noble  bear- 
ing.    The  gray  oM  walls  were  hung  with  scarlet.     The  long  galleries 
were  crowded  by  such  an  audience  as  had  rarely  excited  the  fears  or 
the  emulation  of  an  orator.    There  were  gathered  together,  from  all 
parts  of  a  great,  free,  enlightened,  and  prosperous  realm,  gra.;e  and 
female  lovehuess,  wit  and  learning,  the  representatives  of  every  science 
and  of  every  art    There  were  seated  around  the  queen  the  fair-haired 
young  daughters  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.    There  the  ambaseadom 
of  great  kings  and  commonwealths  gazed  with  admiration  on  a  spec- 
tacle which  no  other  country  in  the  world  could  present     There 
Siddons,  in  the  prime  of  her  majestic  beauty,  looked  with  emotion  on 
a  scene  surpassing  all  the  imitations  of  the  stage.     There  the  histo- 
rian of  the  Roman  Empire  thought  of  the  days  when  Cicero  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Sicily  agaiust  Verres;  and  when,  before  a  senate  which 
still  had  some  show  of  freedom,  Tacitus  thundered  against  the  op- 
pressor of  Africa.    There  were  seen,  side  by  side,  the  greatest  painter 
and  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  age.    The  spectacle  had  allured  Rey- 
nolds from  the  easel  which  has  preserved  to  us  the  thoughtful  fore- 
heads of  so  many  writers  and  statesmen,  and  the  sweet  smiles  of  so 
many  noble  matrons.     It  had  induced  Parr  to  suspend  his  labors  in 
that  dark  and  profound  mine  from  which  he  had  extracted  a  vast 
treasure  of  erudition -a  treasure  too  often  buried  in  the  earth,  too 
often  paraded  with  injudicious  and  inelegant  ostentation;  but  still 
precious,  massive,  and  splendid.     There  appeared  the  voluptuous 
charms  of  her  to  rfhom  the  heir  of  the  throne  had  in  secret  plighted 
his  faith.    There,  too,  was  she,  the  beautiful  mother  of  a  beautiful 
race,  the  Saint  Cecilia,  whose  delicate  features,  lighted  up  by  love  and 
music,  art  has  rescued  from  the  common  decay.    There  were  the 
members  of  that  brilliant  society  which  quoted,  criticised,  and  ex- 
changed repartees,  under  the  rich  peacock  hangings  of  Mrs.  Montague. 
And  here  the  ladies,  whose  lips,  more  persuasive  than  those  of  Fox 
himself,  had  carried  the  Westminster  election  against  Palace  and 
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treMury,  (hone  round  Georgian*,  DuchMi  of  DcTonshin Haoav 

LAT,   Wairm  UtuHngi, 

2.  Find  five  complex  sentences  in  the  paragraphs 
quoted  in  this  book ;  find  five  compound  sentences.  How 
many  ways  do  you  find  for  subordinating  clauses  ?  What 
is  the  woik  of  words  like  "since,"  "because,"  "though," 
"  if,"  "  in  order  that,"  and  so  on  ? 

8.  Class  Exercise  :  Make  a  list  of  the  different  ways 
in  which  a  clause  may  be  subordinated. 

4.  Study  the  following  pairs  of  statements.  If  ihe 
statements  seem  of  equal  value,  make  a  compound  sen- 
tence of  them  J  if  they  seem  of  unequal  value,  make  a 
complex  sentence  of  them,  irldicating  their  precise  rela- 
tion and  comparative  value :  — 

1.  The  whip  cracked. 
The  horsos  started. 

2.  He  sang  out  a  long,  loud,  and  canorous  peal  of  laughter. 
It  might  have  wakened  the  Seven  Sleepers. 

8.  Spring  had  come  again,  after  a  long,  wet  winter. 

Every  orchard-hollow  blushed  once  more  with  apple-blossonu. 

4.  A  new  moon  was  shining  down  into  the  little  clearing. 

It  gave  hardly  enough  light  to  make  out  the  outlines  of  the 
great  evergreens. 

5.  The  play  was  soon  over. 

It  is  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  when  Br'er  Rabbit 
comes  out  after  sitting  still  in  his  form  all  day,  that  he  gives  himself 
up  to  fun,  like  a  boy  out  of  school. 

6.  Gradually  the  playground  was  deserted. 

The  rabbits  s'ivped  oft  one  by  one  to  hunt  their  supper. 

7.  It  is  brighter  now. 

Moon  and  stars  are  glimmering  in  the  pool. 

8.  The  island  has  a  true  volcanic  outline,  sharp  and  high. 
The  cliffs  sheer  down  almost  perpendicularly. 
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5.  Determme,  by  reviewing  the  paragraphs  you  have 
recently  written,  the  kind  of  sentence  you  are  most  in  the 
habit  of  using -whether  simple,  complex,  or  compound. 
Have  you  avoided  all  the  faults  mentioned  in  the  last 
section  ? 

6.  On  one  of  the  following  subjects  write  a  paragraph, 
paying  very  little  attention  during  actual  composition 
to  the  kinds  of  sentences  you  are  using.i  When  you  have 
done  this,  settle  upon  the  effect  you  wish  to  produce,  then 
reconstruct  your  sentences,  making  them  simple,  complex, 
or  compound,  as  may  seem  best :  — 

1.  A  boy's  tour  of  exploration. 

2.  Something  about  the  mushroom. 

3.  An  original  bunny  story. 

4.  The  founder  of  Arbor  Day. 

6.  How  to  hunt  deer. 

8.  A  pacliage  of  old  letters. 

7.  The  passage  of  birds. 

8.  How  a  new  census  affects  Parliament 

9.  A  ride  in  a  ferryboat. 

10.  On  husking  com. 

11.  How  insecto  emigrate  (Colorado  potatoe  beetle,  cabbage  but- 
terfly,  wheat  midge,  codling  moth,  et«.). 

'  The  importance  of  this  method  caimot  be  overestimated.  It  has 
been  emphasized,  in  one  form  or  another,  throughout  this  book,  and  by 
Uiis  time  should  be  your  best  habit  of  composition.  Write  first  at  white 
heat,  with  your  mind  maUily  on  Khat  you  want  to  say,  not  on  how  you 
want  to  say  it,  and  after  that  revUe  slowly,  with  your  mind  on  how  it  is 
best  to  say  what  you  have  already  said  imperfectly  and  in  haste.  This 
is  the  one  way  to  write  at  aU  times;  especially  is  it  the  way  to  write  if 
you  are  to  accomplish  results  worth  whUe  in  thU  and  the  foUowlne 
chapters. 
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Kinds  of  Sentences 

S.    LOOSE  1  AND  PERIODIC  SENTENCES 

a.  Loote  Senteneet.  —  A  logse  sentence  is  one  in  which 
the  meaning  and  grammatical  structure  are  complete  at 
OQfi..iu; .iuoie  Jioints  before  Jhe  end}  as,  "The  r«id  to 
success)  lies  through  many  a  thorny  course,  |  across  many 
a  dreary  stretch  of  desert  land,  |  over  many  an  obstacle,  | 
from  which  the  fainting  heart  is  often  tempted  to  turn 
back"  (Henry  Irving). 

The  loose  sentence  is  a  4ccided  favorite  with  young 
writers,  probably  because  it  comes  to  them  more  easily 
than  does  the  periodic  sentence.  Tliis  is  doubtless  because 
it  resembles  talk,  or,  to  go  a  step  farther  back,  because  it 
resembles  the  natural  process  of  thought.  An  idea  flashes 
across  the  mind  —  it  joins  another  and  becomes  a  thought ; 
but,  as  that  thought  is  turned  over  and  over  in  the  mind,  it 
is  limited  and  extended  in  so  many  ways  that  its  final  and 
modified  form  is  quite  different  from  the  form  it  took  at 
the  start.  In  the  loose  sentence,  likewise,  a  statement  is 
made,  and  then  limited  and  extended  in  the  statements 
that  follow.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  loose  sentence 
seems  less  formal  and  artificial  than  the  periodic  sentence, 
and  is  so  well  suited  to  the  less  formal  kinds  of  writing, 
such  as  newspaper  articles,  letters,  stories,  and  the  like. 
Its  peculiar  merit,  in  short,  is  that  it  adds  ease  and  natural- 
ness to  one's  writing.  Its  unguarded  use,  however,  is 
likely  to  lead  to  slipshod  habits  of  writing  —  to  the  mak- 
ing of  sentences,  particularly  of  the  beginnings  and  the 

1  "  LooBe  '^  is  not  here  a  term  of  reproach.  It  is  merely  a  convenient 
tenn  for  describing  a  variety  of  sentence  structure. 
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endings  of  sentences,  in  very  much  the  same  way,  and 
to  the  tacking  on  of  clause  after  clause  to  sentences  that 
are  already  complete,  the  clauses  being  tacked  on  by  means 
of  numberless  "ands,"  "buts,"  "yets,"  and  the  like. 

h.  Periodic  Sentence:  —  A  periodic  san^nce  is  what  a 
loose  sentence  is  not,  that  is,  a  sentence  in  which  the 
mesffiing. and  g^rammaijcal  structure  arejot  complete  at 
any  ptiint  htifiire-lhaend;  as,  "Three  hourti  of  leisure, 
unaunoyed  by  any  alien  anxiety,  and  looked  forward  to 
with  deliglit  as  a  change  and  recreation,  will  suffice  to 
realize  in  literature  a  larger  product  of  what  is  truly 
genial,  than  weeks  of  compulsion"  (Colebidgf,). 

The  peculiar  merit  of  tliw  f  Brm>1i>.  sentence  is  that  it 
suspends  tbfiJa^tning..uiitil.  thejhought  exj>ressed  in  the 
sentence  is,  compjete,  thus  stimulating  the  reader's  mind 
to  greater  attention.  Where  the  subject-matter  is  worthy 
of  the  additional  attention  the  reader  is  thus  induced  to 
give  it,  this  device  adrk  waiyjit  and  diynitv  to  one's  writ- 
ing, but  where  the  flabiect-mu.;ter  is  trivialj  the  suspension 
of  the  meaning  results  in  a  pomposity  that  serves  only  to 
reflect  the  self-conceit  of  the  writer.  Even  where  the 
matter  is  worthy  of  the  impressiveness  that  the  periodic 
sentence  gives  it,  if  the  thought  is  anywise  obscure,  or  if 
the  tension  of  anticipation  is  kept  up  too  long,  the  strain 
on  the  reader's  attention  becomes  too  great,  and  tli"  ideas 
in  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  are  forgotten  bf  tore  the 
ideas  in  the  last  part,  which  are  to  complete  the  thought, 
are  reached. 

The  best  writers  use  the  two  kinds  of  sentences  to- 
gether,  varying  the  structure  of  each.  A  few  periodic 
sentences  will  give  a  greater  coherence  tc  a  paragraph 
than  one  might  think.     It  is  i  rather  surprising  fact  that 
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the  author*  who  are  noted  for  their  periodic  ityle  use 
fewer  periodic  sentences  than  loose.     This  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  construct  even  their  loose  sen- 
tences in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
coherence,  and  to  the  fact  also  that  many  of  their  loose 
sentences  produce  the  effect  of  the  periodic  sentence. 
Tims,   the  following  sentence  produces  such  an  effect 
because  the  portion  after  the  semicolon  U  periodic  in 
structure:    "Unfortunately,   we  have  no  record   of  the 
intercourse  between  Shakespeare  and  Burbage;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  between  the  dramatist,  who  was 
himself  an  actor,  and  the  actOr  who  gave  life  to  the  great- 
est creations  of  his  imagination,  and  who,  probably,  amazed 
no  less  than  delighted  the  great  master  by  the  vividness 
and  power  of  his  impersonations,  there  must  have  existed 
a  close  friendship  "  (Henby  Ibving).    The  next  sentence 
also,  although  strictly  loose,  is  periodic  in  effect:  "I  may 
here  add  that  the  censure  said  to  have  been  directed  against 
Betterton  for  the  introduction  of  scenery  is  the  prototype 
of  that  cry,  which  we  hear  so  often  nowadays,  against  over- 
elaboration  in  the  arrangemenU  of  the  stage  "  (Henrt 
Irving).     Many  similar  examples  might  be  quoted.     To 
the  young  writer  the  foregoing  facts  teach  this  lesson:  If 
you  wish  to  have  coherence  in  your  writing,  and  coher- 
ence is  the  life-blood  of  good  writing,  use  periodic  sen- 
tences to  some  extent,  and  give  to  many  of  your  loose 
sentences  a  partially  periodic  structure.     Remember  also 
the  effect  that  can  be  produced  by  each  kind  of  sentence, 
and  if  you  find  yourself  inclined  to  use  the  loose  sentence 
too  much  or  too  carelessly,  ns  is  quite  likely  to  be  the  case, 
practise  the  use  of  the  periodic  sentence  until  you  can  and 
do  use  it  frequently  and  with  ease. 
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.nh  n"I"'"u*  *°^  *'""  "*  *'"'  '""»'"■  "*"">*•  'n  thi.  book, 
and  tell  which  sentences  a..  loose,  and  which  are  periodic 
bhow  where,  in  the  loose  scaences,  the  meaning  and  gram- 
matical structure  are  compl.t,.  before  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence, bhow  how,  in  (i,.  periodic  sentences,  the  thought 
IS  suspended  untU  the  onJ  of  the  sentence  is  reached; 
that  IS,  point  out  hU  word.,  j.hr  .„  clauses,  and  all 
grammatical  construclions  c4  .  .ory  i,ind,  -vhich,  by  requir- 

sentencT  '''°"*'''  ^  *"""'^'  '""'""''  "''  '"'""'"^  °^  "■" 
2.  Ascertain,  by  reviewing  a  Bufficient  number  of  the 

n  the  habit  of  using  the  loose  sent.nce  too  Irequently  -- 
too  carelessly.  If  you  are,  make  a  list  of  t,venty  of  '  „ 
most  carelessly  written  loose  sentences,  and  change  the. 
te  periodic  sentences.    Here  are  some  devicesiojlsESu,;. 

a^tieught,  which  wUl  help  you  in  the  work  of  rewriliur 
loose  sentences : '' 

Thl"fe!^?„l'I.'  P'«t^»'V*'''ilto<-ESrt.  before  ihe  Ejrto  q„alifleA« 
rite  leading  example,  of  auch  qualifying  parts  kr^Tl-         "^^^^^ 

(1)  Cftiiditionul  clauses  introduced  by  "  if."  « thonirh  "  « !,-,„•>     - 

inTrirr"""""""""*^^"*'-'^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

y*o»  muld  Icnou,  the  va!ue  ofman,y,  go.  tiy  to  borrow  somef 

-XS"th::.^:;^:r°'"^'^"--<'--''"'«™.""whiie.. 

WTttrt  you  hum  nothing,  place  tenon. 

(8)  ClausMnfmimnnintrcwluoed  by  "because."  «for,-  "on  «»onnt 
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of,"  "by  reason  of,"  "as,"  "since,"  "seeing  that,"  "Jnasinnoh  M," 
"considering  that " ;  as, 

Since  you  aUl  not  save,  you  will  not  hare  vealtb. 

(4)  Participial  phrases;  as, 

Being  meary  they  fell  asleep. 

(6)  Adverbial  phrases;  as, 

With  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding. 

The  following  ^OHP!?"  aid  in  suspending  thought:  "Both  .  .  . 
and";  "either  .  .  .  or";  """neftTief".  .  .  nor'^""  "not  .  .  .  but"; 
"notonly  .  .  .  but";  "that  .  .  .  which";  "it  .  .  .  that";  "the 
.  .  .  that,  which";  "so  .  .  .  as";  "as  ...  as";  "so  .  .  .  that, 
but";  "such  ...  as";  "more  .  .  .  than";  "rather  .  .  .  than"; 
"  sufficient  ...  to,  for  " ;  etc. ;  as. 

He  speaks  >o  clearly  a»  to  be  always  understood. 

Articles,  comparatives,  transitive  verbs,  phrases  and  clauses  begin- 
ning with  relative  pronouns,  etc.,  helptosuf       1  thought. 

3.  On  one  of  the  following  subjects  write  a  paragraph, 
paying  no  attention  whatever  during  actual  composition 
to  the  kind  of  sentences  you  are  using.'  When  you  have 
finished  the  first  draft,  reconstruct  your  sentences,  mak- 
ing them  mainly  loose  or  mainly  periodic,  or  combining 
the  two  forms,  according  to  the  eiiect  you  wish  to  pro- 
duce. And  be  sure  to  have  some  definite  effect  in  mind, 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  produce ;  if  you  can  think 
of  none,  talk  the  matter  over  with  your  instructor: 

1.  When  the  circus  comes  to  town. 

2.  A  true  bear  story.  (Perhaps  one  that  your  father  has  told' 
you.) 

3.  What  may  happen  in  the  next  ten  years.  (Great  iuventions, 
etc.) 

4.  An  old-fashioned  school.  (Get  your  mother  or  father  to  tell 
you  about  the  schools  they  went  to.) 

>  See  the  note  to  the  laot  part  of  Exercise  48. 
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8.  A  wild  animal  I  have  known. 

e.  A"just-8o"8toi7.    (See  Kipling's  worki.) 

7.  What  a  living  glacier  is. 

8.  The  electrical  eel. 

9.  Should  Members  of  Parliament  vote  according  to  thair  own 
convictions  or  as  their  constituents  desire? 

10.  How  to  train  for  a  five-mile  run. 

11.  Lyddite  shells. 

SECTIOlf  87 

Balanced  and  Parallel  Structures 

Sentences  may  have  the  balanced  or  the  parallel  struc- 
ture. There  is  some  difference  between  the  two.  In  the 
balanced  structure  two  clauses  dealing  with  ideas  that  are 
meant  to  be  compared  or  contrasted  are  so  constructed  as 
to  seem  to  be  of  equal  weight.  In  the  parallel  structure, 
phrases,  clauses,  or  sentences  are  made  similar  in  length 
and  grammatical  construction  in  order  to  emphasize  a 
parallelism  of  meaning.  Thus,  in  the  sentences  that  fol- 
low, sentence  1  is  an  example  of  the  balanced  structure, 
sentence  2  is  an  example  of  the  parallel  structure  of 
phrases,  sentence  3  is  an  example  of  the  parallel  structure 
of  clauses,  and  sentences  4  are  an  example  of  the  parallel 
structure  of  sentences. 

1.  You  cannot  have  a  landscape  by  Turner,  without  a  country  for 
him  to  paint;  you  cannot  have  a  portrait  by  Titian,  without  a  man  to 
l?e  portrayed  (RusKm). 

2.  The  great  need  in  modern  culture,  which  is  scientific  in  method, 
rationalistic  in  spirit,  and  utiliUrian  in  purpose,  is  to  fliid  some  effec- 
tive agency  for  cherishing  within  us  the  ideal  (.John  Mohlkv). 

8.  Reading  maketh  a  full  man;  conference  a  ready  man;  and 
writing  an  exact  man  (Bacon). 

4.  We  charge  him  [Charles  I  uf  England]  with  having  broken  his 
ooTOnation  oath;  and  we  arc  told  that  he  kept  bis  marriage  vow  I 
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We  accuse  him  of  haying  given  up  hia  people  to  the  merefleM  Inflic- 
tions of  the  most  hotheaded  and  hard-hearted  of  prelates;  and  the 
defence  is,  that  he  took  his  little  son  on  his  knee  and  kissed  him  I 
We  censure  him  with  having  violated  the  articles  of  the  Petition  of 
Right,  after  having,  for  good  and  valuable  consideration,  promis.  '  to 
observe  them  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  he  was  accustomed  to  hear 
prayers  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  (Macaulat). 

The  merits  of  this  kind  of  structure  are  that  the  regu- 
larity  of  form  gives  pleasure  to  the  taste,  while  the  posi- 
tion of  the  balanced  and  parallel  parts  adds  clearness  and 
coherence  and  effectiveness  to  the  thought  which  they 
express.  The  method,  hovveTer,  lacks  variety,  and  a  too 
frequent  use  of  it  is  likely  to  grow  into  a  mannerism  that 
IS  difficult  to  overcome.  Hence,  in  the  works  of  Johnson 
and  Macaulay,  where  a  great  deal  of  balanced  and  parallel 
structure  is  found,  the  effect  is  sometimes  monotonous  and 
wearisome.  Moreover,  writers  who  become  enamored  with 
balanced  and  parallel  forms  occasionally  distort  their 
thought  in  order  to  make  correct  the  balance  or  par- 
allel  of  a  sentence. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  two  structures  closely  akin  to 
balanced  and  parallel  structures,  —  antithesis  and  climax. 
The  first  of  these,  antithesis,  is  "  the  setting  over  against  " 
each  other  of  contrasted  ideas  or  thouglits,  generally  in 
balanced  structure.  When  Macaulay,  for  instance,  says 
that  "the  Puritan  hated  bear-baiting,  not  because  it  gave 
pain  to  the  beai,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  spec 
tators,"  he  sets  one  clause,  "not  because  it  gave  pain  to 
the  bear,"  over  against  another,  "  but  because  it  gave  pleas- 
ure to  the  spectators,"  and  thus,  by  means  of  antithesis, 
brings  out  clearly  and  effectively  the  difference  between 
two  contrasted  thoughts.     Black  always  seems  blacker 
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aad  white  always  seems  winter,  w!,,,,  black  and  white 

and  s.de  by  side.     The  second  struotnre  to  be  men 

t  oned  here,  climax  (the  Greek  word  „:eans  "  ladder 'T  is 

he  arrangement  of  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  with  a  vi^w 
to  a  successive  increase  of  force  until  the  last.     Indeed 
sentences,  and  even  paragraphs  and  whole  compoS  ns' 
may  be  n,ade  into  climaxes.     One  of  the  most       2 
clmaxes,  „o.v  worn  threadbare  by  quotation,  is  C^7s 

overcame  ,  urn  such  a  structure  about,  and  you  have 
an  anfehmax,  a  thing  to  be  avoided,  unless  it  be  used  In 
the  service  of  wit  or  humor.     Both  climax  and  anti  hes  s 

a'n7:s:;::r  ^'^  '"°^-^"-  ^^^^^  -  -^ 

Bzerdae  48 

foltowfnfn?"*  '''\^"^''"<=«'l  ''°d  parallel  structures  in  the 
louowing  paragraphs : 

What  a  Poet  Shodld  Ksow 

mmmm 

for  the  enforcement  of  m„„,  or  rdigiou,  truth,  ^I  ^^Uo  wi 


^I^^^S??S?fflP*l^^^tsr 
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most  will  have  most  power  of  diversifying  his  scenes,  and  of  gratity. 
ing  h«  reader  with  remote  allusions  and  unexpected  instruction. - 
Johnson,  Rasielaa. 

Napoleon  and  Mktternich 
That  interview  is  surely  one  of  tlie  most  memorable  set  down  in 
human  annals.  On  the  one  hand,  Napoleon,  a  lion  at  bay,  represent- 
mg,  in  some  fashion,  a  world-system  destined  t<,  revolutionize  Europe : 
on  the  other  hand,  Metternich,  a  fox,  representing  a  world-system 
which  but  recently  seemed  hopelessly  stricken,  and  now  seems  on  the 
point  of  resurrection, -these  are  the  speakers  in  the  dialogue/  The 
Lion  storms,  threatens,  coaxes;  the  Fox  listens  calmly,  almost  dis- 
dainfully, calculating  the  strength  of  the  trap  into  which  his  foe 
must  fall.  It  IS  an  eightrhours'  parley  between  the  Present,  still  con- 
fident of  ito  superiority,  and  the  Past,  unexpectedly  come  back  to  life 
and  covetous  of  its  former  power.  The  Lion  roars,  but  the  Fox  does 
not  tremble;  time  was  when  the  King  of  Beasts  did  not  roar  but 
strike,  and  now  sound  and  fury  signify  nothing.  Napoleon  leads 
Metternich  into  an  inner  room,  and  shows  him  the  map  of  Europe: 
Austria,  he  declares,  shall  have  this  compensation  and  that,  if  she  but 
hold  true  to  France;  for  France  and  Austria  together  may  laugh  at 
coalitions.  Metternich  is  evasive,  he  promises  nothing;  he  is  already 
thinking  how  long  it  will  take  his  army  in  Bohemia  to  march  over  to 
the  allied  camp.  Napoleon  appeals  to  the  p.ide  of  the  Hapsburgs: 
was  It  for  nothing  that  he  wedded  the  Austria!  archduchess?  Met- 
ternich replies  that  family  considerations  cannot  interfere  with  his 
master's  duty  t»  his  State.  Napoleon  in  wrath  flings  his  hat  on  the 
floor;  Metternich,  leaning  imperturbably  against  a  cabinet,  does  not 
condescend  to  pick  it  np;  the  Old  Regime  no  longer  fears  the  Kevolu- 
tion.  —  Thayer,  Th<  Dawn  of  Italian  Independence. 

Pick   out  the   antitheses  in   Lord  Macaulay's  Milton. 
which  you  will  find  in  any  edition  of  Macaulay's  works. 
Thus :  — 


1.  Broken  his  coronation  oath  .  . 

2.  A  good  man  ...  a  bad  king. 

3.  Ete.,  ete. 


kept  his  iL  arriage  vows. 


\Mi 


m.  ^mmi^sssmi^!simj^^^mjss!m;msammma^ai^ 
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8.  Pick  out  the  climaxes  in  some  act  of  Juliut  Ccesar, 
King  Lear.  Samlet,  or  Macbeth. 

4.  Find  ten  sentences  in  your  written  worlc  wliicli  you 
tinnk  would  be  improved  by  the  balanced  or  parallel 
structure.  Rewrite  them,  handing  in  the  original  sen- 
tences with  the  revised  sentences. 

5.  On  one  of  the  following  subjects  write  a  paragraph, 
paying  no  attention  during  actual  composition  to  the  kind 
of  sentence  structure  you  are  using.  When  you  have 
hnished  the  first  draft,  put  as  much  balanced  and  parallel 
structure  into  the  paragraph  as  is  consistent  with  the  sub- 
ject-matter and  your  treatment  of  it :  — 

1.   Two  common  insects ;  a  contrast. 

«bot  V^^  "7  T"!  ^^''  '""^y  •^■'"''"  *«"•    (««*  yo"  f»th"  to  talk 
about  his  boyhood  days,  and  t  l,en  draw  the  contrast.) 

3.  Girls  now  and  girls  forty  years  ago. 

4.  The  blue  jay  and  the  common  crow;  a  contrast. 

swallows  d,g  mm...  robins  and  barn  swallows  are  masons,  wood- 
peckers are  carpenters,  orioles  are  weavers,  etc.,  etc.) 

6.   Cavaliers  and  Roundheads. 

NoTt  — See  the  list  of  subjects  in  Exercise  83. 


SECTION  38 

Length  of  Sentences 

d.^'^''"^*!!  "^  ^°"^  sentences,  as  ot  your  paragraphs, 
depen,is  partly  on  your  habits  of  thought,  partly  on  v^u^ 
subject,  and  partly  on  the  effect  you  wish  to  prodno/  If 
you  were  an  absolute  master  of  language,  yon  would  of 
course  write  naturally,  and  would  thereby  unconsciously 
suit  the  length  of  your  sentences  to  your  habits  of  thoutrht 
to  your  subject,  and  to  the  effect  you  would  wish  to  pro- 
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duoe.  But  unfortunately  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in 
the  world  to  write  quite  naturally,  it  is  difficult  even  to 
seem  to  write  naturally,  and  hence  the  power  to  luiapt 
sentence  length,  as  well  as  certain  other  things  in  writing, 
to  thought,  to  subject,  and  to  effect  comes  to  most  people 
only  from  study  and  practice.  In  sentence  length,  as  well 
as  in  the  kinda  of  sentences,  variety  is  essential,  and  if 
you  find  yourself  drifting  towards  the  exclusive  use  of 
either  very  long  or  very  short  sentences,  you  should  at 
once  set  about  getting  this  needed  variety.  What  a  short 
sentence  is,  or  what  a  long  sentence  is,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
precisely,  but  perhaps  it  would  not  be  far  wrong  to  say 
that  the  average  length  of  the  sentences  used  by  those 
who  set  the  standard  of  good  usage,  is  at  the  present  time 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty  words,  and  that 
a  sentence  much  shorter  than  this  may  be  called  a  short 
sentence,  just  as  a  sentence  much  longer  than  this  may- 
be called  a  long  sentence.  You  should  bear  in  mind 
the  fact,  also,  that  during  the  last  four  centuries  the 
English  sentence  has  been  gradually  decreasing  in  length, 
and  that  now  tlw^re  is  a  preference  for  the  short  sentence, 
or,  at  least,  a  preference  for  the  sentence  of  average 
length.' 

The  short  sentence,  because  it  is  instantly  and  easily 
understood,  and  because,  when  used  in  connection  with 
the  ionsr  si^tence,  it  becomes  so  prominent  by  reason  of 
its  stortiwan  as  to  attrart  attention  and  thns  fix  itself  in 
the  memory  of  th*-  reader,  is  best  adapted  for  giving  force 

•  Se*  L.  A.  Sherman's  Analytla  of  Ltteratun,  chap,  xli,  for  some 
statistics  tliat  »how  the  extent  of  this  dcnrease  in  sentence  length.  In 
this  connexion,  read  also  what  Mr.  Sherman  baa  to  sajr  of  the  decrease 
of  predication  in  sentences. 
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and  emphasis  to  thousht.    It  u  f^^  tu- 

ehon  sentence  can  beLd  I  Z^^^'XTZJ^^  2 

Bubject-sentence  of  a  paragraph,  an!  as  the    ulTar"    ^ 

a^^used  to  give  force  and  emphasis  to  thought.  A 
WB-.n«mn  nf  fllinrt  n.  Ml.iiiaj.i,  nevertheless,  may  produce 
other  eflects  quUe  as  desirable,  such  as  s^iflnJ^Z^ 
^^and,„,e...rt,nfr.,^„  in  narraZZI Vl^^ 
'™^,"'  other  sorts  of  writing  that  may  bTS 
snnple  and  natural.  As  it  is  not  an^asy  mZr  t  g  e 
col,eren™  o  a  multitude  of  short  sentences,  a  writer  i! 
somefmes  betrayed  by  short  sentences  into  a  chopp/  J  ky 
«tyethat  is  as  unpleasant  to  a  reader  as  the  lumWing 
ga^  of  a  mob  of  iU-ordered  long  sentences.  ^ 

The  long  sentence,  since  it  leaves  room  for  the  expres- 
sion of  a  thought  together  with  its  essential  modificatLs, 
s  Bupenor  to  the  short  sentence  for  the  unfolding  of 
thought.  A  Uttg^seatence  may  therefore  be  used  to  advan- 
tage m  explaining  or  in  amplifying  a  thought  stated  in  a 
preceding  or  summarized  in  a  following,  short  sentence. 
Long  sentenqesiB  succession  add  dignity  and  imDressive- 
n^^^-uatter  and  a  rhythnx^a.,Sf  tha!  Lff^Z 
well  adapted  for  producing  the  highgr  effects  of  prose 
Long  sentences,  however,  require  exc'^^d^ar^kmin 
handling,  else  they  may  result  in  an  obscurity  and  an  over- 
ponderousness  that  are  illfl  suited  both  to  the  reader's 
understanding  and  to  hU  entertainment. 
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1 .  The  following  selections  will  give  abundant  mate- 
rial for  the  study  of  sentence  length.  Let  the  work  be  to 
point  out  the  effects  produced  by  short  sentences  standing 
by  themselves,  by  long  sentences  standing  by  themselves, 
by  succei'  ■':  \a  of  short  and  of  long  sentences,  and  by  short 
and  lor.,  sentences  used  in  conjunction:  Exercise  23 
(seconi  selection),  Exercise  25,  Section  14  (the  short 
sentence  as  subject-sentence),  Exercise  28  (first  and  last 
paragraphs),  Exercise  32  (last  selection).  Exercise  36,  and 
Exercise  42. 

2.  If  you  find  among  the  paragraphs  you  have  written 
one  in  which  the  sentences  seem  unduly  short,  rewrite  it, 
increasing  the  sentence  length.  If  you  have  written  a 
paragraph  in  which  the  sentences  seem  unduly  long,  re- 
write it  likewise,  decreasing  the  sentence  length. 

3.  Choose  one  of  the  following  subjects,  and,  after  you 
have  gathered  your  material,  determine  some  effect  you 
can  produce  by  writing  a  paragraph  of  short  sentences. 
Write  the  paragraph  without  paying  any  attention  to  sen- 
tence length,  and  then  revise  it  with  a  view  to  the  effect 
you  wish  to  produce.  Choose  another  subject,  from  the 
list,  and,  using  the  same  method  as  before,  write  a  para- 
graph of  long  sentences.  Choose  a  third  subject  from  the 
list,  and,  still  using  the  same  method,  write  a  paragraph  in 
which  you  use  both  long  and  short  sentences  :  — 

1.  A  cyclist's  camping  outfit.  (Tell  what  you  would  take  with  you 
on  a  cycling  and  camping-out  trip.) 

2.  The  autobiography  of  a  second-hand  book. 

3.  Lining  up  for  the  start. 

4.  Moving  sidewalks  for  cities. 

5.  When  trains  run  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  an  hour.  (This 
speed  has  already  been  attained  in  Germauy  by  an  electric  motor.) 
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Bonfof*  "■"'  '"'"  "°'y-      ^^'"  ""•*  •'•'  ^"  to"  yO".  U  you  Wa 

none  of  your  own  to  tell.)  J"-^  "  j"""  u»Te 

7.  Heroes  who  fight  fire». 

8.  How  to  put  the  shot. 

9.  How  to  take  care  of  house  plants 

10    The  butterfly's  ball.     (An  i.naginative  rtory,   tell  about  the 

t^rrLtvir'""  *""  '"^'''  *""'  '"-^^^  '^  -" - 

« J'' J*"  'r'""''  '"«"l""»d«-    (Re»d  Hawthorne's  how,;  Mas,,„r. 
adf,  .,d  write  a  story  in  which  the  most  common  fairies  aprea    in 

"  Itr"  "t  '"""■'i,:™"'-  "Pt-"  -  Hawthorne'sTtoy  ; 

Caf^t  tre'Ctr/S  ""•  "^  -«'"'  ""«  —  "'«  "»- 

fo  "^he^lTetc""""'"'"    ^'""'  '"«•  "*^  °^' '"« "Of-  «"  "o-- «» 

th/oiiveZ^iltet)  ^''"'  ^-  *""  '^•'-''  ^^^  »''-  '"«  ^^P-- 

15.  One  of  tlu)  national  flowers.     (The  rose,  England :  the  thistle 

^t  JL^fe'tcT  '  """  cl-y-themum.  Japa^,   the 

16.  How  to  make  cider. 

^o^Te;rand%Xh-r)^""^'"*^^'"^'''^-^-'^-^^^^^^ 

18.  Breaking  out  roads  in  winter. 

19.  Why  a  gardener  dislikes  dogs  and  cats. 

ja^What  makes  a  good  letter.      (The  kind  of  letter  you  like  to 

21.  A  rabbit  trap  I  once  made. 

22.  "Spreads." 

23.  How  to  tell  one  of  the  wUd  flowers.     (So  that  one  wLi  ha. 
never  seen  it  can  recognize  it.)  ^ 

24.  What  had  a  boy  Imst  do  to  make  a  living? 
^6.  What  had  a  girl  best  do  to  make  a  U7ing» 


mmm 
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SECTION  39 

Variety  in  Sentences 

The  best  writers  vary  their  seutence  structure.  There 
is  a  twofold  reason  for  this.  A  paragraph  or  so  of  any 
one  kind  of  sentences,  unvaried  in  length  and  in  structure, 
is  likely  to  be  monotonous,  and  monotony  kills  interest. 
Then,  too,  thought  is  infinitely  varied,  and  sentences,  if 
they  are  fitly  to  express  the  thought  that  is  put  into  them, 
must  follow  the  various  turnings  and  windings  of  a 
writer's  thought.  The  best  sentence  is  the  sentence  that 
most  closely  fits  tiie  thought  it  expresses.  You  practise 
making  now  periodic  sentences,  and  now  complex  sen- 
tences, not  because  you  are  to  write  whole  paragraphs  of 
periodic  Hentence!«,  or  whole  paragraphs  of  complex  sen- 
tences, but  because  in  this  way  you  are  to  learn  to  write 
periodic  sentences  and  c  implex  sentences  with  some  degree 
of  facility.  Having  learned  to  do  this,  you  will,  when  your 
thought  demands  expression  in  a  periodic  or  in  a  complex 
sentence,  almost  spontaneously  set  down  the  proper  form. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  other  types  of  sentence  structure.  No 
one  type  of  structure  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  another. 
One  type  of  structure  has  one  value,  and  another  type 
has  another  value.  To  fit  these  types  of  structure  to  your 
thought,  if  the  end  and  aim  of  seutence  building. 


CHAPTER  IV 

WORDS 

BXCTIOy  40 

Good  Usage 

In  yonr  choice  of  words*  you  are  governed  by  good 
usage.     Good  usage,  as  the  term  is  here  employed,  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  general  agreement  among 
the  best  writers  and  speakers  of  a  language  as  to  the 
meaning  and  the   standing  of  words  in  that  language 
All   words  are   arbitrary   symbols.      In    the    nature   of 
things,  there  is  really  no  reason  why  the  word  "eye" 
should  mean  to  us  what  it  does.     The  word,  as  it  appears 
on  this  page,  is  nothing  more  than  a  conventional  group 
of  peculiarly  shaped  black  marks.     As  far  as  these  pecul- 
iarly shaped  black  marks  are  in  themselves  concerned, 
they  might  just  as  well  have  another  sound  and  another 
meaning      Ihe  only  reason  the  word  "eye"  means  to  us 
what  It  does  IS  that  the  people  who  use  the  English  lan- 
guage agree  in  the  meaning  they  assign  to  it.     The  peo- 
ple who  use  the  French  language  have  a  quite  different 
word  for  the  same  object.     The  people  who  use  the  Ger- 
man language  have  still  another  word  for  it.     Other  peo- 
ples have  still  other  different  words  for  it.     To  speak  and 

I  In  your  grammar,  aUo,  you  are  governed  by  good  oaace    but  that 
matter  cannot  be  Ueated  here.  ^*^'  *' 
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to  write  intelligibly,  therefore,  you  must  know  what  is 
good  usage  in  the  language  you  use.  You  must  know, 
that  is,  what  meaning  the  best  writers  and  speakers  by 
general  agreement  assign  to  the  words  in  good  standing 
in  the  English  language.  What  the  meaning  of  a  word 
is,  what  the  standing  of  a  word  is,  cannot  always  be  told 
with  ease  and  precision.  Dictionaries,  grammars,  rhet- 
orics,' the  best  literature,  as  well  as  good  sense  and  good 
taste,  have  all  to  be  consulted  in  determining  matters  of 
good  usage. 

Usage,  to  be  good,  must  be  present,  national,  and  repu- 
table, —  a  matter  that  will  be  made  clear  in  the  next  three 
sections,  which  treat  of 

1.  Present  Usage, 

2.  National  Usage,  and 
8.   Reputable  Usage. 

SECTION  41 
Good  Usage 

1.  PRESENT  USAGE 

Good  usage  is  present  usage.  In  a  living  language 
such  as  ours,  changes,  more  or  less  gradual,  are  constantly 
taking  place.  On  the  passing  of  old  things,  the  names  of 
those  things  go  with  them,  or  stay  to  take  other  mean- 
ings ;  on  the  discovery  or  invention  of  new  things,  new 
names  are  formed  for  them,  or  olJ  names  are  revived 
with  a  change  of  meanings.  Thus  words  put  on  new 
meanings,  when  old  ones  are  worn  out,  as  men  put  on 

» Dictionaries,  grammars,  and  rlietorics  are  merely  so  many  attempts 
at  recording  tlie  part.ioular8  of  good  usage  ;  the  best  literature  ot  a  lan- 
guage is  always  the  court  of  last  resort  lor  deciding  questions  of  usage. 
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new  coats.  Like  men,  too,  words  are  born,  live,  and  die. 
But  in  this  birth  and  death  of  words  and  of  the  meanings 
of  words,  it  is  always  the  present  word  and  the  present 
meaning  that  you  must  use  if  you  are  to  write  intelligibly 
to  those  now  living. 

In  this  matter  of  present  usage,  however,  you  are  not 
likely  to  go  far  astray.  Words  that  are  quite  obsolete, 
you  will  hardly  be  tempted  to  use.  But  you  may  be 
tempted  to  use  obsolete  meanings  of  words  that  are  now 
used  only  in  modern  senses.  This  temptation  will  be  all 
the  greater  if  you  are  fresh  from  the  study  of  Chaucer's 
poems  or  Shakespeare's  plays.  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare, 
remember,  used  only  such  words  as  were  in  present  use 
when  they  wrote.  You  may  be  tempted  also  to  take  over 
into  your  prose  certain  words  that  are  dead  to  our  present 
prose,  but  living  in  our  present  poetry,  —  such  as  "  in 
sooth"  for  "in  truth,"  "'tis"  for  "it  is,"  "quoth"  for 
"says,"  "ere"  for  "before,"  "perchance"  for  "perhaps," 
and  the  like.  It  is  a  good  working  rule,  therefore,  to 
avoid  words  which  do  not  appear  in  the  prose  of  the  last 
fifty  years  or  so,  and  to  use  words  that  do  appear  in  the 
prose  of  the  last  fifty  years  or  so  only  in  the  senses  in 
which  they  are  used  to-day.  It  is  in  these  two  respects 
that  you  will  be  most  helped  by  the  knowledge  that  good 
usage  is  present  usage. 


Ezerciie  SO 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  words  in  the  following  stanzas 
that  are  not  in  present  use.  Make  another  list  of  the 
words  now  used  in  different  spelling.  The  stanzas  are 
taken  from  Edmund  Spenser's  The  Faerie  Queene,  book  i, 
canto  i :  — 
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The  Knight  ok  the  Red  Cuosse 

A  gentle  Kuight  was  piickiug '  on  the  plaine, 

Ycladd ''  in  mightie  amies  and  silver  sliielde, 

Wherein  old  dinto  of  Jeepe  wounds  did  reniaine, 

The  cruel  markes  of  many  a  bloudy  fielde ; 

Yet  armes  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield: 

His  angry  steede  did  chide  his  foining  bitt, 

As  much  disdayuing  to  the  curlie  to  yield  : 

Full  jolly  kuight  he  seemd,  and  taire  did  sltt, 

As  one  for  knightly  giusts  *  and  fierce  encounters  fltt. 

Anu  en  his  brest  a  blondie  crosse  he  bore, 

The  dtare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 

For  whose  sweete  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore, 

And  dead  as  living  ever  him  ador'd  : 

Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scor'd, 

For  soveraine  hope,  which  in  his  helpe  he  had : 

Right  faithfull  true  he  was  in  deede  and  word, 

But  of  his  cheere  did  seeme  too  solemne  sad; 

Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydiad.* 

Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bond. 
That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave, 
That  greatest  glorious  Queene  of  Faerie  lond, 
To  winne  hiiu  worship,  and  her  grace  to  have, 
Which  of  all  earthly  things  he  most  did  crave  ( 
And  ever  as  he  rode,  his  hart  did  earne  * 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battell  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  learne ; 
Upon  his  foe,  a  dragon  horrible  and  stearne. 

2.  Examine  otlier  poetical  selections  in  this  book,  and 
make  a  list  of  the  words  not  found  in  ordinary  prose. 

3.  Examine  a  page  or  two  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
and  make  a  list  of  the  words  not  in  present  use.    Examine 


'  Pricking,  spurring  on  quickly, 
'  I'drad,  dreaded. 


»  Tcladd,  clad. 
'  Earne,  yearn. 


•  Giusts,  tilts,  justs. 
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the  first  eighteen  lines  of  Chaucer's  ProUgne  to  the  Canter- 
I'ury  Tales,  and  make  a  list  of  the  words  you  do  not  uuder- 
stand. 

SECTION  42 

Good  Usage 

2.  NATIONAL  USAGE 

Good  usage  is  also  national  usage.  National  usage  re- 
quires that  you  use  only  Kuglish  words,  and  that  you  use 
only  such  English  words  as  are  used  in  our  own  country, 
—  not  in  any  one  section  of  the  country,  nor  by  any  one 
class  of  people,  but  by  tlie  best  writers  and  speakers 
througliout  the  whole  country. 

To  use  words  that  are  not  English  words  shows  snob- 
bishness and  a  want  of  good  sense.  By  English  words  is 
not  meant  merely  such  words  as  are  natives  of  English 
soil.  The  English  language  has  borrowed  fro"-  foreign 
languages,  often  with  no  cliange  of  form,  th  .ands  of 
■words  that  are  now  good  English  words.  Such,  for  ex- 
ample, are  "circus,"  from  the  Latin;  "atlas,"  from  the 
Greek;  "figure,"  from  the  French;  "schooner,"  from  the 
Dutch;  "piano,"  from  the  Italian;  "mosquito,"  from 
the  Spanish ;  "  zinc,"  from  the  German ;  "  algebra,"  from 
the  Arabic;  "tobacco,"  from  the  North  American  Indian. 
"Aid,"  "air,"  "branch,"  "chair,"  "chief,"  "cherry," 
"fade,"  "fail,"  "lamp,"  "obey,"  "price,"  and  "trunk" 
were  taken  from  the  French.  Such  words  as  these  are 
quite  as  good  as  the  words  "  man,"  "  mouse,"  "  winter," 
"  light,"  and  so  on,  words  spoken  by  the  good  king  Al- 
fred. Such  words  are  now  a  part  of  the  mother  tongue. 
Words  tliat  are  not  English  words  are  nie  for  "  born,"  mal 
de  mer  for  "  seasickness,"  morceau  for  "  piece,"  fracas  for 
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"brawl,"  ad  libitum  for  "at  pleasure,"  ad  infinitum  for 
"indefinitely,"  and  so  forth.  To  insert  in  your  English 
writing  such  words  as  these  last,  words  that  are  still  felt 
to  be  foreign,  shows  snobbishness,  if,  by  using  such  words, 
you  think  to  be  looked  upon  as  superior  to  those  who  use 
none  but  good  English  words,  and  a  want  of  good  sense, 
if,  by  using  foreign  words,  you  think  to  be  understood  as 
readily  as  if  you  were  to  use  their  English  equivalents.' 
Along  with  foreign  words  should  go  English  words  used 
in  Great  Britain  but  not  used  on  this  side  of  tlio  Atlantic. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  oases,  good  usage  in  Great  Uritain 
is  good  usage  in  Canada,  but  there  are  a  few  exceptions. 
Here  are  some  of  the  exceptions :  — 


Camaduh 

BamsH 

men's  furnisher 

haberdasher 

druggist 

chem:st 

corn 

maize 

grain  (wheat,  oats,  etc.) 

com 

lemonade 

lemon-si|uash 

pia 

tart 

engineer 

engine-driver 

fireman 

stoker 

conductor 

guard 

ticket  agent 

booking-clerk 

baggage  car 

luggage-Tan 

railroad 

railway 

freight-train 

goods-train 

^It  is  safe  to  say  that  you  will  almost  never  have  occasion,  in  the 
writing  of  school  themes,  to  use  a  foreign  expression.  Kxperienced 
writers  sometimes  employ  a  foreign  expression,  owing  to  the  lack  of  an 
English  equivalent,  to  communicate  with  precision  some  nice  distinction 
in  ideas,  '^his  is  seldom,  however.  "  We  shall  have  no  disputes  about 
diction,"  wrote  Macaulay  to  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview  ;  *'the 
English  language  is  not  so  poor  but  that  I  may  very  well  find  in  it  the 
means  of  contenting  both  you  and  myself.'^ 
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Canadian 

car  (railroad) 

street-car 

elevator 

piteher 

spool 

dry  goods  store 

blacksmith 

raincoat 

bench 


British 

carriage 

tram 

lift 

jug 

reel  or  bobbin 

draper's  shop 

farrier 

mackintosh 

form 


At  the  present  time  Great  Britain  very  largely  sets  the 
standard  of  usage  for  English-speaking  people  the  world 
over.  But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  recognized  that 
most  of  the  English-speaking  people  live  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  that  a  literature  is  being  written  in 
Canada  and  in  the  United  States,  which  io  in  no  wise  in- 
ferior to  that  written  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  altogether 
likely  that  before  long  the  usage  prevailing  on  this  con- 
tinent will  be  accepted  as  the  standard.  At  any  rate  we 
should  use  only  such  English  words  as  are  in  good  stand- 
ing on  this  side  of  the  water. 

The  words  that  are  in  good  standing  in  this  country,  as 
was  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  are  the 
words  used  by  the  best  writers  and  speakers  throughout 
the  whole  country,  and  not  the  words  used  only  in  some 
one  section  of  the  country  or  by  some  one  class  of  people. 
Though  travel  all  the  while  lessens  the  number  of  these 
localisms,  there  are  still  many  differences  in  speech  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country,  for  example,  "gums"  is  used  for  "india- 
rubber  overshoes,"  "tote"  and  "pack"  for  "carry" 
"quite  some"  and  "a  sight"  fcr  "a  good  deal,"  "right 
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smart"  for  "very,"  "kind  of"  for  "ratlier,"  "disre- 
niembor  "  for  "  do  not  remember,"  "  unbeknown  to  "  for 
"  unknown  to,"  "  1  want  in  "  for  "  I  want  to  come  in," 
"favor"  for  "resemble,"  "reckon"  for  "tliink,"  "en- 
tlnise  "  for  "  grew  enthusiastic  over,"  "  postal  "  for  "  post- 
card," etc.,  etc'  Teclniical  words,  which  are  words  used 
almost  exclusively  by  some  one  class  of  people  —  by 
lawyers,  or  by  chemists,  or  by  milliners,  or  by  football 
enthusiasts,  —  are  with  some  exceptions,'  quite  as  unin- 
telligible to  the  general  public  as  are  localisms,  and  are 
therefore  either  to  be  carefully  defined  or  to  be  avoided 
outright.  If  a  lawyer  is  addressing  a  judge  or  an  audience 
of  lawyers,  he  may  speak  of  "  adverse  possession,"  "  ease- 
ments," "  the  law  of  estoppel,"  "  torts,"  and  the  like,  but 
if  he  is  addressing  an  audience  not  likely  to  be  familiar 
with  the  technical  language  of  his  ijn.fossion,  he  uses  such 
language  under  pain  of  not  beinf;  understood.  Huxley, 
who  spoke  and  wrote  on  the  mos.  abstruse  scientific  sub- 
jects, was  at  great  pains,  when  ^iddressing  a  popular 
audience,  to  translate  such  scientific  terms  as  he  found 
it  necessary  to  employ,  and  thus  to  make  his  language 

1  Anything  like  a  complete  list  of  localisms  is  out  i.l  the  question  here. 
You  will  find  it  a  profitable  exercise,  however,  to  make  a  list  of  your  own 
localisms,  and  to  avoid  their  use  in  your  future  speech  and  writing, 

2  Tlie  exceptions  are  sucii  words  as  have  been  so  constantly  before  the 
general  public  as  now  to  be  in  some  sense  familiar  to  us  all.  Such 
words  are,  to  illustrate  from  the  lansuage  of  law,  "  arrest,"  "  solicitor," 
"bail,"  "bankrupt,"  "capital  punishment,"  "client,"  "contract," 
"damages,"  "deed,"  "divorce,"  "evidence,"  "fee,"  "fine,"  "fore 
closure,"  "injunction,"  "jury,"  "lease,"  "mortgage,"  etc.  Thou;  . 
such  words  as  these  mean  to  most  outsiders  nothing  like  what  they  mean 
to  those  who  use  them  in  their  rigidly  technical  senses,  they  still  convey 
fa'rly  precise  ideas,  and  may  therefore  be  used  with  freedom  and  with- 
out defi.nition. 
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lntem,U,Ie  to  people  of  veo- ordinal  powers  of  u„ae. 
Exarciw  51 

would  take  tea  to  his  breakfast  t.T  «'"^  ^"^  ""  S"'««"«>' 

light  to  Cionhrony,  for  an  oun™   '  "  ""^  "  «''""""  ''^  '^'^  «^»t 

of  white  bread;  a'id  tZZZl  u:nZ''l':\  "'  ™f  ^'  ■■'""  ^  '-' 
butter,  esg._all  the  promi«,  of  a„  et  I  ff  *-?'"'  ''"'""'  """'• 
fesh  morning,  and  there  C  a  ,1  fl         '""""''•    ''  *"'  » 

«4,000,,>00  of  May  wi.eaL  '"''"'«  «"'"  ''""^  '"'-'  ""loaded 

at  Ilri^d  tri^'bt':  It'™'"?.^"'""^  --"  «"<>  a  quick  ..e 

Hide,  show  „o^::L,l"::^:7J„XiXtor',r'  --''  '"'- 

the'n:?:^^dt  ;XtlTr^^^^^  '':  •^'°'--  ^-^-'^  -"  one  of 
of  the  heavy,  roZZZis  ^ZT'',  ]"  '''"'''  ™'™*'  ^^^'-.V,  or  any 
coat  sleevesld  ;ithTrtilVtVh'e '^Lf '"^  ^'^'^'  """  "'^^"^  "^ 

^.Cirrihf  jitrrt^  ^^^v^ "-" ''-«-  «-'* 

big  outcry  when  Lucien TnnTebv  ,  T"^  ™°'''  "'"'  ">^'«  ""s  a 
in  the  saddling  paddock  at.dth^t  n  T",  !^  '■'°'  "P"  ^°  "'^  P^OP'* 
ing  the  be.t  view  of    he  w  re  I  eil  M  ''"''""  ^"""^  ~""'"""1- 

wi.>„er,  but  there  is  very  reason  te  ^^'^  T*"'"'^  '"''^'^  ■'"«=  the 
really  nose  out  Legal  ^1™  ^"™  """  ^'"'"^^  ^H''<-'''>'  "id 

1-   rt  18  right  smart  cold  this  morning  ' 

2.   He  allowed  he  would  go  to  town  to-norrow. 
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".  The  toil  over  there  is  poor,  I  calculate. 

4.  Ue  keeps  a  truck-patch   >rer  in  Smith's  medder. 

6.  I  expect  it  was  llari;  himself. 

6.  He  hails  from  Quebec. 

8.  Bring  to  the  class  a  uewspaper  report  of  a  football 
mutch.  Point  out  the  technical  terms,  and  rewrite  the 
report,  defining  such  terms  as  you  think  are  unintelligible 
to  persons  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
football. 

4.  Examine  the  article  entitled  '  Fashions  of  To-day," 
in  the  last  number  of  some  ladies'  magazine,  and  make  a 
V.^X  of  the  technical  terms  in  the  first  column. 

6.  Witness  a  baseball  game,  and  report  it  in  news- 
paper style.  Rewrite  your  report,  omitting  or  defining 
the  terms  likely  to  be  unintelligible  to  persons  knowing 
little  about  the  game. 

6.  Under  the  twelve  heads  below,  in  any  unabridged 
dictionary,  yon  will  find  lis*-s  of  technical  words.  Select 
the  list  you  know  most  about,  and  briefly  define  ten  or 
more  of  the  words  in  it.  Select  one  of  the  more  important 
words  in  your  list,  and  with  the  help  of  a  drawing,  if 
necessary,  describe  it  so  fully  and  clearly  that  a  person  not 
acquainted  with  the  word  will  understand  it  thoroughly :  — 

agriculture  brickmaking  golf 

architecture  ca-pentry  mining 

baseball  football  plumbing 

blacksmith  fooudiy  printing 
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SECTION  4. 

Good  Usage 

S.  REPUTABLE  USAGE 

It  i.  not  enough  that  words  be  merely  in  preaent  and  in 
national  use;  they  must  be  in  reputable  use  as  well 
Words  cannot  be  made  reputable  by  a  hast  of  newspaper 
reporters  or  by  one  or  two  or  three  even  good  writers  and 
speakers,  they  must  be  used  by  so  many  writers  and 
speakers  of  good  repute  that  their  standing  is  above  criti- 
oism.  Words  mmt  be  used  by  the  body  of  the  best 
writers  and  speakers  of  our  language  before  they  may  be 
said  to  be  in  reputable  use. 

Slang,  for  example,  i.  not  reputable,  because  it  is  uot 
countenanced  by  the  1  .y  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers 
of  our  language  Slang  is  disreputable.  Originally  the 
Mcret  jargon  of  tramps,  of  vagabond.,  and  of  thieves » 
slang  18  now  the  unmistakable  sign  of  low  breeding  of 
vulgarity,  and  of  intellectual  poverty.  "I  have  known 
several  very  genteel  idiots,"  writes  Holmes,'  "  whose  wh.le 
vocabulary  had  deliquesced  into  some  half-dozen  expres- 

tr.l!?'"''^  "'  *!  °'^"  ""'«  ""  '"»''"  '»'«'  to  'he  aeeU  felt  by  thieve. 
practicU  need.    The  .I,ng  of  the  c«.f,rmongep,  of  London  is  a  3ln 

Bhttorical  Theory.    See  atao  G.  W.  MitwU,  roeabrtlum  ■  e,  ,»«  »„„.,-• 
lexicon;  J.  Flynt,  Tramping  mii  T,ump..    '^'""""'-  <"■<'>"> SogW, 
*  The  Autocrat  of  the  Brmkfat  Table. 
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sions.  All  things  fell  into  one  of  two  great  categories,  — 
fait  or  ilou).  Man's  cliief  end  was  to  be  a  hriek.  W'litn 
the  great  ealaniities  of  life  overtook  tlieir  friends,  these 
last  were  spoken  of  as  being  a  good  deal  cut  up.  Ninc- 
tenths  of  human  existence  were  summed  up  in  tlic  single 
word,  hare.  Those  exi)re88ions  come  to  be  the  algebraic 
symbols  of  minds  whicii  have  grown  too  weak  or  indolent 
to  discriminate.  Tliey  are  the  blank  chi'cks  of  intellectual 
bankruptcy  ; — you  may  fill  them  up  with  what  idea  you 
like  ;  it  makes  no  difference,  for  there  are  no  funds  in  the 
treasury  upon  which  they  are  drawn." 

The  use  of  slang,  as  Holmes  suggests  in  the  sentence 
next  to  the  last,  shows  a  lack  of  discrimination.  Now 
discrimination  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  noting  of 
differences  between  the  things  you  see.  To  describe  these 
differences  in  appropriate  language  helps  you  to  note 
them.  But  all  tliis  requires  mental  exertion,  more  mental 
exertion  than  people  with  weak  and  lazy  minds  are  either 
capable  of  putting  forth,  or  willing  to  put  forth.  Such 
persons  therefore  resort  to  slang  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble  of  seeing  and  of  thinking.  To  them  a  charming 
young  girl  is  "  swell "  or  "  out  of  sight "  ;  so  is  a  difficult 
play  in  football,  a  good  dinner,  a  red  and  green  necktie,  a 
fashionable  gown,  a  thrilling  story,  a  speaking  picture,  a 
gorgeous  sunset  in  a  western  sky,  and  the  dull  muffled 
thunder  of  awful  Niagara.  The  habitual  use  of  slang  pro- 
duces mental  atrophy. 

An  occasional  slang  expression,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
works  its  way,  through  colloquial  language,  into  reputable 
use.  Some  of  our  most  vigorous  idioms,  it  is  true,  were 
once  slang  expressions.  Undoubtedly,  too,  some  of  the 
words  and  phrases  which  to-day  ix  characterized  as  slang, 
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will  sooner  or  later  be  elovnted  to  the  dignity  „f  idiomutio 
usage.  Hut  it  is  not  tlie  business  of  U,y»  aii<l  gir...  in  or 
out  of  sclmol,  or  of  young  men  a  M  young  women  in  or 
out  of  college,  to  iniiko  slang  iMputublo.  Tlus  business 
may  safely  bo  left  to  the  nieer  understandii  of  the  writ- 
ers and  speakers  who  set  the  stundurd  of  good  usage. 
fope  8  rule,  though  hackneyed,  is  still  the  best :  _ 

"  In  words,  as  fashionn.  the  sa  -  >  rulo  will  hold ; 
Alike  fautiiHtic,  if  too  new, .,.  old  ; 
B«  not  the  first  by  whoin  th,.  new  are  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  Inst  to  lay  the  old  aside." ' 

lUerclie  52 
1.  Make  an  alphabetic  list  of  the  slang  exp     ,sions  you 
have  heard  about  school  recently.     Indicate  precisely  how 
each  expression  was  used.     Thus :  _ 

biff,  n.     A  blow.     "  I  save  Ii;,n  a  biff  in  the  eye." 
biff,  ,'.    To  refuse ;  to  repul.se  i  to  slight. 

crackerjack.n.     1.  A  select  thing;  Homethin^ almost  perfect.   "He 
got  a  crackerjack  when  he  bought  that  hors..." 

thL^rr"  '?f;'"8  "■"""""  "l-i'iV"'  sharpness  at  any  particular 
thing.    "  As  a  pitcher  he's  a  crackerjack." 

crush,...  To  astonish.  "Crush  him  by  a  perfect  answer." 
Are  any  words  in  your  list  abbreviations  of  words  in 
good  use?  Example:  "exam"  for  "examination."  Do 
any  of  the  words  show  a  change  in  pronunciation  ?  Ex- 
ample:  "varsity"  for  "university."  Do  you  find  any 
figurative  expressions?  Example:  "That's  a  bird  of  a 
suit  you  have  on."  Account  for  the  origin  of  as  many 
of  the  expressions  as  you  can.  Finally,  express  in  ap- 
propriate language  the  thought  each  slang  word  or  phrase 
seems  to  suggest. 

'  Ssaai/  OH  CriticUm,  part  a 
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2.  Make  a  list  of  the  expressions  you  have  used  in 
conversation  recently  that  are  not  sanctioned  by  good 
usage. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  not  more  than  twenty  expressions 
taken  from  your  written  work  that  violate  good  usage. 

4.  Look  up  two  or  three  of  the  following  references, 
and  then  tell  how  words  not  in  good  use  may  be  used 
effectively  in  stories  and  poems :  — 

George  Eliot,  Silas  Mamer;  Irving  Bacheller,  Ehen  Holden;  S.  R. 
Crocliett,  The  Stickit  Minuter  or  The  Raiders;  Dickens,  The  Old  Cu- 
riosity Shop  or  Pickwick  Papers;  Tennyson,  The  Northern  Farmer; 
Barrie,  Sentimental  Tommy;  Hardy,  The  Return  of  the  Native;  Burns, 
For  A'  That  An'  A'  That;  Lowell,  The  Courtin';  J.  W.  Riley,  The 
Old  Swimmin*  Hole. 

5.  Write  a  paragraph  on  a  subject  of  ^  our  own  choos- 
ing; revise  the  paragraph  with  a  view  to  good  iisage. 


SECTION  44 

Precision  in  the  Use  of  Words 

Good  usage  determines  not  only  what  words  are  in 
good  use,  but  also  in  what  senses  the  words  in  good  use 
shall  be  employed.  Though  many  words  shade  into  others 
almost  imperceptibly,  and  though  dictionaries  confuse  by 
giving  to  some  words  several  apparently  distinct  mean- 
ings, good  usage  assigns  to  every  word  in  the  language 
some  one  meaning,  or  some  one  shade  of  meaning,  which 
distinguishes  that  word  from  every  other  word  in  the 
language.  That  is,  each  word  in  the  language  says  or 
implies  something  which  no  other  word  in  the  language 
can  say  or  imply.  Tf  re^isionjn  the  use  of  words  requires 
you  to  use  a  word  in  the  sense  which  good  usage  assigns 
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to  it,  and  to  fit  words  with  the  utmost  exactness  to  the 
thoughts  you  wish  to  express. 

To  be  precise  in  your  use  of  words,  you  must  first  think 
with  precision  and  then  find  the  one  word  or  the  one 
group  of  words  which  precisely  expresses  your  thought. 
I  IS  said  of  Haubert  that  he  was  possessed  witli  "an 
abso  ute  behef  that  there  exists  but  one  way  of  expressing 
one  thing,  one  word  to  call  it  by,  one  adjective  to  qualify 
one  verb  to  animate  it,"  and  that  "he  gave  himself  to 
superhuman  labor  for  the  discovery,  in  every  phrase,  of 
th.,  word,  that  verb,  that  epithet.  In  this  way,  he  be- 
heved  in  some  mysterious  harmony  of  expression,  and 
.vhen  a  true  word  seemed  to  him  to  lack  euphony,  stiU 
went  on  seeking  another,  with  invincible  patience,  certain 
that  he  had  not  yet  got  hold  of  the  unique  word.  .  A 

thousand  preoccupations  would  beset  him  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, always  with  this  desperate  certitude  fixed  in  his 
spirit:  Among  all  the  expressions  in  the  world,  all  forms 
and  turns  of  expression,  there  is  but  one  — one  form  one 
mode  — to  express  what  I  want  to  say." » 

BxeroiM  S3 
1.  The  following  words  are  frequently  misused.     Dis- 
tinguish between  enough  of  them  to  form  the  habit  of 
never  using  a  word  whose  meaning  you  do  not  know :  — 

Nouns:  (I)  ability,  capacity ;  (g)  acceptance,  acceptation;  f»rac- 
cess,  accession;  ^  act,  action;  ^advance,  advancement;  8  al- 
ternative, choice;  (7)  avocation,  vocation,  (8)  balance,  remainder; 
(9)  character,  reputation;  (10)  college,  university;  (11)  congressman 
representative;  (12)  council,  counsel;  (18)  couple,  pair;  (14)  de^t 
railroad  station;  (15)  discovery,  indention;'  16)  duty!  r'gU,' 
(17)  emigration,  immigration;  (18)  falseness,  falsity;  (19)  home, 
■  Quoted  by  Waiter  l>ater  in  hi»  S„a^  on  StyU.    See  Section  6,  note. 
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house,  residence;  (20)  limit,  limitation;  (21)  majority,  plurality; 
(22)  necessaries,  necessities;  (23)  observance, observation ;  (24)  part, 
portion ;  (25)  party,  person ;  (26)  pupil,  student,  scholar ;  (27)  re- 
ceipt, recipe;  (28)  relation,  relative;  (29)  significance,  signification; 
(30)  site,  situation  ;  (31)  statue,  statute. 

Verbs:  (32)  accept,  except;  (3r)  admire,  like,  love;  (34)  affect, 
effect;  (35)  aggravate,  provoke ;  (36)  allude,  elude,  mention ;  (37)  ap- 
prove, indorse,  second;  (38)  assert,  claim,  maintain,  state;  (39)  be- 
gin, commence ;  (40)  bring,  fetch;  (41)  calculate,  intend ;  (42)counsel, 
recommend;  (43)  debase,  demean,  degrade;  (44)  desire,  want,  wish- 
(45)  drive,  ride;  (46)  excuse,  pardon;  (47)  fix,  mend,  repair! 
(48)  get,  have;  (49)  guess,  reckon,  think;  (50)  happen,  transpire; 
(51)  lay,  lie;  (f 2)  learn,  teach ;  (53)  leave,  let ;  (54)  lend,  loan  • 
(55)  locate,  settle;  (56)  persecute,  prosecute;  (57)  prescribe,  pro- 
scribe; (58)  propose,  purpose;  (59)  proved,  proven ;  (60)  raise,  rear ; 
(61)  recollect,  remember;  (62)  set,  sit;  (63)  stay,  stop. 

Adjtctives  and  adverbs:  (64)  almost,  most;  (65)  angry,  mad; 
(66)  apt,  liable,  likely,  (67)  awfully,  very;  (68)  bound,  determined; 
(69)  capacious,  large;  (70)  common,  mutual ;  (71)  continual,  continu- 
ous; (72)  credible,  credulous;  (73)  constantly,  of  ten ;  (74)  contemp- 
tible, contemptuous;  (75)elegant,  excellent,  pleasing;  (76)  eminent 
promment;  (77)  exceptional,  exceptionable ;  (78)  extremely,  real, 
really ;  (79)  famous,  noted,  notorious ;  (80)  funny,  odd ;  (81)  healthy, 
heathful,  wholesome;  (82)  informed,  posted;  (83)  last,  latest; 
(84)  last,  preceding;  (85)  oral,  verbal ;  (86)  partially,  partly ; 
(87  practicable,  practical;  (88)  some,  somewhat;  (89)  rather,  quite; 
(90)  when,  while.  '  i        > 

Prepositions  and  conjunctions:  (91)  among,  between;  (92)  above, 
beyond;  (93)  after,  afterward;  (94)  as,  that;  (95)  as,  like,  (96)  exi 
cept,  unless;  (97)  if,  but,  that;  (98)  unless,  without 

You  may  distinguish  between  the  above  words  in  some- 
thing like  this  fashion :  — 

Ability  is  power  to  plan,  direct,  give,  or  do.  Capacity  is  power  to 
recurve  or  contain.    Ability  is  an  active  power;  capacity  is  a  passive 

Bright  had  the  ability  to  put  noble  thoughts  into  homely  words 
Gladstone  had  a  vast  capacity  for  practical  knowledge. 
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2.  Illustrate  by  original  sentences  the  correct  use  of 
ten  of  these  words:  — 

Casualty,  definite,  definitive,  dock,  wharf,  jewellery,  jewels,  venal 
venial,  pell-mell,  quantity,  number,  unique,  specialty,  series,  succesi 
sion,  solicitude,  solicitation,  adherence,  adhesion,  complement,  com- 
pliment,  habit,  deceit,  egotism,  enormity,  esteem,  lot,  identity,  novice, 
organism,  plenty,  recourse,  resource.  . 

3.  Explain  the  correct  uses  of  the  following  words,  and 
use  them  correctly  in  sentences  of  your  own :  — 


lovely 

horrid 

fine 

awfully 

swell 

such 

mad 

beautiful 

sweet 


elegant  nice 

exciting  jolly 

fascinating  bully 

gorgeous  ghastly 

•vastly  splendid 

stunning  clever 

vastly  fnnny 

grand  ngjy 

nasty  deadly 

4.  What  does  the  dictionary  tell  you  about  the  origin 
of  the  following  words  ?  What  about  their  development 
in  the  language  ?  Does  this  knowledge  help  you  to  use 
any  of  the  words  with  greater  precision  ? 

(1)  Gotham,  meander,  naughty,  gas,  buff,  gingham,  dandelion, 
dau! ;  (2)  civil,  dunce,  idiot,  pagan,  villain,  volume ;  (3)  Manitoba 
Winnipeg,  Wetaskiwin;  (4)  arm,  eye,  foot,  hand,  head;  (5)  awful' 
fearful,  dreadful,  terrible,  horrible ;  (^  jet  (of  water),  jet  (an  ornal 
ment);;;»' telegraph,  telephone,  telescope;  (8)  timely,  chronic, 
temporary,  temporal. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  words  taken  from  your  past  written 
work  which  were  not  precisely  used.  Rewrite  ten  of  the 
sentences  in  which  the  words  originally  stood,  using  all 
words  correctly  and  fitting  them  precisely  to  your  thought. 

6.  Write  a  paragraph  on  a  subject  of  your  own  choos- 
ing; revise  it  with  a  view  to  precision  in  the  use  of  words. 
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SECTION  4S 

Vigor  to  the  Use  of  Words 

If  you  are  content  merely  vo  be  understood,  precision,  if 
combined  with  clearness,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make 
your  writing  intelligible.     But  if  you  wish  to  hold  the 
interest  of  your  readers,  or  if  you  wish  to  do  even  more 
to  arouse  that  interest,  to  convince  your  readers,  and  per- 
haps even  to  move  them  to  action,  you  must  write  with 
more  than  mere  clearness  and  precision.     You  must  write 
with  vigor.     Putting  vigor  into  words,  like  a  good  many 
other  processes  of  composition,  is  preeminently  a  matter  of 
character.     No  amount  of  juggling  with  words,  if  you  are 
not  sincere  in  your  thought,  if  you  are  not  in  earnest  as  to 
what  you  say,  if  you  are  not  in  close  sympathy  with  those 
you  address,  if  you  have  not  the  vigor  of  thought  that 
comes  from  vigor  of  character,  and  from  vigor  of  character 
Zll  r     ^''°'*"''*  effectiveness  in  writing  or  give  vigor 

Aside  from  this  essential  matter  of  character,  vigor  in 
the  use  of  words  may  be  traced  directly  to  brevity  in  the 
use  of  words.     The  problem  of  brevity  is  this:  How  may 
the  most  thought  be  conveyed  with  the  least  amount  of 
expression?    And  the  solution  of  the  problem,  aside  from 
the  matter  of  character  again,  is  this:  Use  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  words  to  express  a  thought,  and  do 
this  by  choosing  only  such  words  as  imply  the  greatest 
amount  of  thought.     Putting  the  matter  fn'anothfrlight 
the  problem  of  vigor  has  to  do  both  with  what  words 
express  and  with  what  words  imply.i 
To  use  no  more  words  than  are  needed  to  express  a 
•  See  Section  31. 
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thought  is  to  avoid  what  the  books  call  redundancy. 
Such  expressions  as  "gaining  the  universal  love  and 
esteem  of  all  men,"  "We  should  use  a  purer  diction  of 
speech,"  "We  tried  a  number  of  experiments,"  "his  own 
autobiography,"  and  other  more  or  less  glaring  violations 
of  the  rule,  are  not  vigorous,  and  therefore  not  effective, 
because  they  can  be  put  more  pointedly. 

To  choose  words  that  imply  the  greatest  amount  of 
thought  is  a  more  difficult  matter  than  to  use  no  more 
words  than  are  needed  to  express  a  thought.  In  this  con- 
nection It  is  worth  while  to  quote  what  Mr.  Wendell 
says :  *  — 

In  the  midst  of  the  American  Revolution  an  event  occurred  famil- 
iar to  you  all.  General  Arnold  be'v.yed  the  American  cause.  A 
British  officer,  travelling  in  disguise  with  messages  of  this  treason,  was 
arrested  by  some  local  patriots,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Washing- 
ton.  This  unhappy  officer,  Major  Andrd,  was  tried  by  court-martial 
and  met  a  tragic  fate.  Now,  how,  in  a  single  -^ntence,  should  you 
describe  what  happened  to  him?  We  all  know  what  it  was.  But 
here  are  four  separate  phrases,  each  of  which  accurately  tells  what 
happened,  yet  each  of  which  tells  tt  in  a  distinctly  different  way 
"  Major  Andr^  died  " :  that  is  perfectly  true ;  and  if  we  were  breaking 
such  news  to  a  relative,  that  would  probably  be  the  wisest  form  to 
begin  with.  "Major  Andr^  was  killed":  that  is  equjly  true;  so 
are  "Major  Andr^  was  executed,"  and  "Major  Andr^  was  hanged." 
Now,  there  is  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  each  of  these  phrases  would 
be  more  apt  to  hold  attention  than  the  preceding.  "  He  was  killed  " 
IS  a  more  forcible  assertion  than  "  he  died  "  "  he  was  executed,"  than 
he  was  killed  " ;  and  most  forcible  of  all  is,  "  he  was  hanged."  If  we 
now  consider  these  four  phrases  together,  we  shall  find  that  each 
includes  the  last  Whoever  is  killed  must  die;  whoever  is  executed 
by  any  means  must  be  killed;  whoever  is  hanged  must  probably  be 
executed.    In  other  words,  each  term,  more  definite  than  the   last, 

'  English  Compotition,  240-242. 
Scribner'a  Sons. 
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suggested  or  connoted  all  the  preceding  onea.    Again,  to  take  not 
single  words  or  pliraaes,  but  words  in  compositiou,  compare  these 
three  simple  stat«ments:  "I  found  him  very  agreeable  one  after- 
noon ;     "  I  found  him  very  agreeable  one  wet  afternoon ; "  "  I  found 
him  very  agreeable  one  wet  afternoon  in  a  country  house."    Now  all 
that  the  word  vet  says  is  that  the  afternoon  was  watery  j  but  it  clearly 
implies  thst  It  was  an  afternoon  when  you  would  not  care  to  be  out  of 
doors.    AU  that  the  words  in  a  country  house  state  is  the  simple  fact  of 
locahty ;  but  they  imply  that  you  were  in  a  place  where  not  to  be  out 
of  doors  was  probably  a  serious  trial  to  the  temper.      So  the  last 
statement  as  a  whole,  « I  found  him  very  agreeable  one  wet  afternoon 
in  a  country  house,"  suggests,  though  it  does  not  state,  that  the  pcr-on 
spoken  of  was  one  whose  charms  could  overcome  a  pretty  bad  temper 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  phrase  which  I  fancy  anybody  would  admit 
to  hold  the  attention  more  strongly  than  either  of  its  predecessors: 
and  Its  superiority  in  force  lies  not  so  much  in  the  bare  facts  which  it 
-dds  to  the  first  statement  as  in  the  thoughts  and  emotions  it  sug- 
gests.   Still  again,  take  this  sentence  from  one  of  M.  de  Maupassant's 
stones:  "It  was  the  15th  of  August, -the  feast  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
and  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon."    He  states  only  two  facts  about  the 
15th  of  August,  and  these  in  the  simplest  of  words.    Neither  by  itself 
would  hold  one's  attention  enough  to  remain  long  in  memorv.    But 
put  them  together;  think  what  the  Holy  Virgin  means  to  Catholic 
i-urope,  and  what  the  Emperor  Napnleon  means  to  those  who  are  not 
subdued  by  the  magic  genius  of  Bonaparte,  -  and  you  have  a  sentence 
that  when  iiid-August  comes  about  will  hover  in  your  head.    Yet  the 
force  of  this-so  greatly  superior  i ,  the  force  of  either  statement  by 
Itself  _  lies  not  in  what  is  actually  said,  but  wholly  in  what  is  impliei 
suggested,  connoted,  in  this  sudden,  unexpected  antithesis. 

AU  this  means,  to  use  Mr.  Wendell's  words  again,  that 
«  a  forcible  writer  knows  not  only  what  he  wishes  to  say, 
but^also  what  he  wishes  to  imply;  he  understands,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  what  he  wishes  a  reader  to  know,  but  he  under- 
stands more  profoundly  still,  and  indeed,  for  his  immedi- 
ate purpose  of  force  he  should  understand  chiefly,  into 
what  mood  he  wishes  the  reader  to  bo  thrown." 
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SECTION  40 

Vigor  in  tlie  Use  of  Words 

1.    BIG  WORDS  AND  IJTTLE    WORDS 

Read  the  following  paragraph  carefully  : 

The  Storv  of  Little-faith 
Then  said  Christian  to  his  fellow,  "Now  I  call  to  remembrance 
that  which  was  told  me  of  a  thing  that  happened  to  a  good  man  here- 
about.   The  name  of  the  man  was  Little-faith,  but  a  good  man,  and 
he  dwelt  in  the  town  of  Sincere.     The  thing  was  this :  At  the  enter- 
ing in  at  this  passage,  there  comes  down  from  Broad-way  Gat«  a  lane 
called  Dead  Man's  Lane,  — so  called  because  of  the  murders  that  are 
commonly  done  there;   and  this  J  ale-faith,  going  on  pilgrimage, 
as  we  do  now,  chanced  to  sit  down  there,  and  slept.     Now  there  hap- 
pened, at  that  time,  to  come  down  the  lane,  from  Broad-way  Gate, 
three  sturdy  rogues,  and  their  names  were  Faint-heart,  Mistrust,  and 
Guilt  (three  brothers),  and  they,  espying  Little-faith  where  he  was, 
came  galloping  up  with  full  speed.     Now  the  good  man  was  just 
awake  from  his  sleep,  and  was  getting  up  to  go  on  his  journey.     So  they 
came  up  all  to  him,  and  with  threatening  language  bid  him  stand. 
At  this  Little-faith  looked  as  white  as  a  clout,  and  had  neither  power 
to  flght  or  fly.     Then  said  Faint-heart,  Deliver  thy  purse.     But  he 
making  no  haste  to  do  it  (for  he  was  loth  to  lose  his  money).  Mis- 
trust ran  up  to  him,  and  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  pulled 
out  thence  a  bag  of  silver.     Then  he  cried  out,  Thieves!  Thieves  I 
With  that  Guilt,  with  a  great  club  that  was  in  his  hand,  struck  Little- 
faith  on  the  head,  and  with  that  blow  felled  him.  flat  to  the  ground, 
where  he  lay  bleeding  as  one  that  would  bleed  to  death.    All  this 
while  the  thieves  stood  by.     But,  at  last,  they  hearing  that  some  were 
upon  the  road,  and  fearing  lest  it  should  be  one  Great-grace,  that 
dwells  in  the  city  of  Good-confidence,  they  betook  themselves  to  their 
heels,  and  left  this  good  L.ian  to  shift  for  himself.     Now,  after  a 
while.  Little-faith  came  to  himself,  and,  getting  up,  made  shift  to 
scrabble   on    his  way.     This  was  the  story,"— Bunyaji,   PUgrim'f 
Progress. 
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Now  read  the  above  extract  aloud,  and  follow  it  with 
this  selection  from  Lord  Maoaulay'g  MUton. 

Kino  Charles  I 
We  charge  him  with  having  broken  his  coronation  oath;  and  we 
are  told  that  he  kept  hia  marriage  tow  I    We  accuse  him  of  having 
given  up  his  people  to  the  mercileas  inBictions  of  the  most  hot-headed 
and  hard-hearted  of  prelates;  and  the  defence  is,  that  he  took  his 
httle  son  on  his  knee  and  kissed  him  I    We  censure  him  for  having 
violated  the  articles  rf  the  Petition  of  Right,  after  having,  for  good 
and  valuable  consideration,  promised  to  observe  them ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  he  was  accustomed  to  hear  prayers  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I    It  is  to  such  considerations  as  these,  together  with  his 
Vandyck  dress,  his  handsome  face,  and  his  peaked  beard,  that  he  owes, 
we  verily  believe,  most  of  his  popularity  with  the  present  .-eneration. 
For  ourselves,  we  own  that  we  do  not  understand  the  common 
phrase,  a  good  man,  but  a  bad  king.    We  can  as  easily  conceive  a 
good  man  and  tn  unnatural  father,  or  a  good  man  aud  a  treacherous 
friend.     We  cannot,  in  estimating  the  character  of  an  individual, 
leave  out  of  our  consideration  his  conduct  in  the  most  important  of  all 
human  relations ;  and  if  in  that  relation  we  find  him  to  have  been  self- 
ish, crue',  and  deceitful,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  call  him  a  bad  man, 
in  spite  of  all  his  temperance  at  table,  and  all  his  regularity  at  chapel. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  few  words  respecting  a  topic  on 
which  the  defenders  of  Charles  ai«  fond  of  dwelling.    If,  they  say,  he 
governed  his  people  ill,  he  at  least  governed  them  after  the  example 
of  his  predecessors.     If  he  violated  their  privileges,  it  was  because 
those  privileges  had  not  been  accurately  defined.    No  act  of  oppression 
has  ever  been  imputed  t»  him  which  has  not  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
the  Tudors.     This  point  Hume  has  labored,  with  an  art  which  is  as 
discreditable  in  a  historical  work  as  it  would  be  admirable  in  a  forensic 
address.    The  answer  is  short,  clear,  and  decisive.     Charles  had  as- 
sented to  the  Petition  of  Right.     He  had  renounced  the  oppressive 
powers  said  to  have  been  exercised  by  his  predecessors,  and  he  had  re- 
nounced them  for  money.     He  was  not  entitled  to  set  up  his  anti- 
quated claims  against  his  own  recent  release.  —  Lobd  Macadlat 
Jakn  Milton.  ' 
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Between  the  gimple  language  of  Bunv^n  and  the  more 
ornate  style  of  Macaulay  there  is  a  marked  difference  in 
effect,  as  appears  in  the  two  extracts  just  quoted.  The 
big  words  in  each  selection  show  that  neither  Bunyan 
nor  Macaulay  stopped  at  using  a  big  word  when  the 
thought  demanded  it.  Though  in  each  of  the  examples 
just  read  there  are  many  more  little  words  than  big 
words,  Macaulay  uses  far  more  big  words  than  does 
Bunyan.  This  last  fact,  I  take  it,  is  due  as  much  to  the 
differ  nee  in  the  characters  of  Bunyan  and  Macaulay  as 
to  the  difference  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  two  quota- 
tions selected  for  comparison. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  difference  between  big  words 
and  little  words  is  not  a  difference  between  good  and  bad, 
but  simply  and  solely  a  difference  in  effect.  Big  or  little, 
the  words  in  the  two  paragraphs  quoted  are  there  because 
they  vere  reeded  to  express  the  thought  of  the  speakers. 
As  always  in  the  best  prose  or  poetry,  not  a  word  in  either 
paragraph  can  be  changed  without  loss.  Big  words  will 
not  do  the  work  of  little  words,  any  more  than  little  words 
can  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  big  words.  Knowing  the 
effect  you  wish  to  produce,  and  the  kind  of  words  best 
adapted  to  produce  that  effect,  you  choose  your  words 
accordingly. 

Little  words,  with  an  occasional  exception,  are  more  vig- 
orous than  big  words.  This  is  because  they  imply  more 
than  big  words  ever  can  imply.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
we  as  children  knew  little  words  first.  It  was  through 
them  that  we  came  into  our  knowledge  of  language.  A 
child,  writes  Mr.  Spencer,'  says  ''I  have,  not  I  poste$t  — 
Itciih,  not  I detire;  he  does  not  reflect,  he  thinks;  he  does 
•  Tht  Philoiophji  of  Style. 
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not  beg  for  amutemtnt,  but  lot  play;  he  tails  thinm  nie, 
°uT?'',"°'  ^'""'"•«  °r  ditagreeabh.     The  gynonyms 
which  he  learns  in  after  years  never  become  bo  closely,  .o 
organically,  connected  with  the  ideas  signified,  as  do  these 
original  words  used  in  childhood  ;  and  hence  the  associa- 
tion remains  less  strong.     But  in  what  does  a  strong  asso- 
ciation  between  a  word  and  an  idea  differ  from  a  weak 
one  ?    Simply  in  the  greater  ease  and  rapidity  of  the  suir. 
gestive  action.    It  can  be  in  nothing  else.     Both  of  two 
words.  If  they  be  strictly  synonymous,!  eventually  call  up 
the  same  image.    The  expression  _  It  is  acid,  must  in  the 
end  give  rise  to  the  same  thought  as  It  is  tour;  but  be- 
cause the  term  acid  was  learnt  later  in  life,  and  has  not 
been  so  often  foUowed  by  the  thought  symbolized,  it  does 
not  so  readily  arouse  that  thought  as  the  term  tour.     If 
we  remembet  jow  slowly  and  with  what  labor  the  appro, 
priate  ideas  fc  low  unfamiliar  words  in  another  languaRe. 
and  how  increasing  faL.  liarity  with  such  words  brings 
greater  rapidity  and  ease  of  comprehension ;  and  if  we 
consider  that  the  same  process  must  have  gone  on  with  the 
words  of  our  mother  tongue  from  childhood  upwards,  we 
shall  clearly  see  that  the  earliest  learnt  and  oftenest  used 
words  will,  other  things  equal,  call  up  images  with  less 
loss  of  time  and  energy  than  their  later  learnt  synonyms."  » 
These  earUest  learnt  and  oftenest  used  words  will,  other 

'  Bat  words  aro  never  strictly  .ynonymons  i  if  words  happen  to  have 

Th«t»!,T.    ''^'."'°''  ^'!"  ■"""  "  '"•  '"  '"'«'""<'■'  «■«•  application. 
The  latter  Is  tme  of  "sour"  and  "acid." 

»  Mr.  fipencer  applies  these  lemwlts  to  non-Latln  English,  but  it  seems 

1T^,T''"V"  *P'^  "'™  *"  ""'°  ^°'^    '^'U'  a  '«"  exceptions,  It  Is 
the   Itle  words  which  we  know  best,  and  which  therefore  imply  most 

^!,     '  i  V  "'"  *  ''"*'"™  ""  '""^Iwity.  and  never  a  qiusUon  of 
origin.    Sea  Section  42.  »  4'«»uun  oi 
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thinflrg  equal,  imply  more,  and  therefore  be  more  vigorous, 
than  the  big  word*  with  which  we  are  not  so  familiar. 

BsaiolM  34 
1.  Though  you  should  never  hesitate  to  use  a  big  word 
if  the  thought  demands  a  big  word,  you  should  not  delib- 
erately go  out  of  y.Mr  way  to  find  a  big  word.  In  partic- 
ular, avoid  newBpai)er  English,  which  is  notorious  for  its 
studied  want  of  simplicity.  Study  the  following  list, 
taken  from  the  introduction  to  the  seoond  series  of 
Lowell's  Bigloiv  Paper$,  and  add  to  it  such  similar  expres- 
sions as  you  find  in  your  daily  ^^aper : 

"A  doien  yeara  ago  I  began  a  list,"  writes  Lowell,  "which  I  have 
added  to  from  time  to  time,  of  some  of  the  charges  which  may  be 
fairly  laid  at  his  [.he  Lewspaper  reporter's]  door.  I  give  a  few  of 
them  a.  showing  their  tendency,  all  the  more  dangerous  that  their 
effect,  like  that  of  some  poisons,  is  insensibly  cumulative,  .ind  that 
they  are  sure  at  last  of  effect  among  a  pe„ple  whose  chief  reading  is 
the  daily  paper.  I  give  in  two  columns  the  old  style  and  its  modem 
equivalent. 


Old  Sttli 
Was  hanged. 

When  the  halter  was  put  round 
his  neck. 


A  great  crowd  came  to  see. 

Great  fire. 
The  flre  spread. 

House  burned. 

The  fire  was  got  under. 

Man  fell. 


Nkw  Sttir 

Was  launched  into  eternity. 

When  the  fatal  noose  was  ad- 
justed about  the  neck  of  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  his  own 
unbridled  passions. 

A  vast  concourse  was  assembled 
to  witness. 

Disastrous  conflagration. 

The  conflagration  extended  its 
devastating  career. 

Edifice  consumed. 

The  progress  of  the  devouring  ele- 
ment was  arrested. 

Individual  was  precipitu' 
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If 


A  bon«  and  »*goD  rmn  igsiut. 


The  frightened  hoiw. 
Sent  for  the  doctor. 

The  mayor  of  the  city,  in  a  ihort 
•peech.  velcomed. 


A  raluable  horee  attMbed  to  • 

vehicle  driven  by  J.  8.,  in  the 

employment  of  J.  B,  collided 

with. 

The  infuriated  animal. 

Called  into  requisition  the  ler- 

vicee  of  the  laniiiy  phy.ician. 
The    ohie»    magintrate    of    the 
metropoii.,  in  well^jhoKn  and 
elaiuent  language,  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  plaudit,  of 
the  .urging  multitude,  officially 
tendered  the  hospitalitie,. 
I  ehall,  with  your  perraieeion,  beg 
leave  to  offer  aome  brief  obaer. 
vationa 
Commenced  his  rejoinder. 
Tendered  him  a  banquet 
One  of  thoae  omnipresent  chai^ 
acters  who,  as  if  in  pursuance 
of  some  previous  arrangement, 
are  certain  to  be  encountered 
in  the  vicinity  when  an  acci- 
dent  occurs,  ventured  the  sug- 
gestion. 
He  deceased,  he  passed  out  of 
existence,    his    spirit    quitted 
its  earthly  habitotion,  winged 
its  way  to  eternity,  shook  off  its 
burden,  etc." 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  words  in  some  selected  par  eranh 
from  th.s  book  which  imply  most  to  you.  Are^hev  bS 
words  or  htt le  words  ?  Make  the  same  experime.n  wi  h 
some  other  selection  in  this  book.  P«""eni  with 


I  ihall  say  a  few  wordi. 

Began  bis  answer. 
Asked  him  to  dine. 
A  bystander  advised. 


He  dbid. 
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*",  ^il?'  "'***"  """^^  '"  Exeroine  58  imply  most  to 
you  ?    What  live  words  inijiiy  least  to  you  ? 


8XCT10N  47 

Vigor  la  the  Dm  of  Wordi 

X    OENERAl,  WORDS  AND  SPECIFIC  WORDS 

Precision  requires  the  use  of  a  general  word  for  a  pen- 
eral  Idea,  and  of  a  specific  word  for  a  specific  idea.     Tliat 
IS,  If  you  think  "animal,"  you  are  to  say  "animal,"  and 
not »  oat "  or  "  dog  "  or  "  sheep  " ;  and  if  you  think  "  ca'„" 
"dog,-    or  "sheep,"  you  are   to  say  "cat,"   "dog"  or 
"sheep,"  and  not  "animal."     But  vigor  requires  some- 
thing  more  than  this.     Vigor  requires  not  only  the  fitting 
.gdneranvords  to  general  ideas,  and  of  specific  word*  to 
•ecifio  Ideas,  but  also  the  thinking  of  many  specific  id«fti. 
1   -w,  the  thinking  of  specific  ideas  is  the  hardest  kind  of 
work  for  the  lazy  mind.     The  reason  is  this  :  Most  gen- 
erd  Ideas  include  several,  often  very  many,  specific  ideas, 
and  It  IS  commonly  easier  to  let  a  general  idea  stay  gen- 
eral,—and  to  most  people  a  general  idea  is  a  vague  idea, 
—  than  It  IS  to  draw  out  from  that  general  idea  the  one 
needed  specific  idea.     Thus,  if  we  see  a  thing  move,  —  let 
It  be  a  baby,  a  man,  a  bird,  or  a  fish,  —  it  takes  less  mental 
energy  to  put  down  the  general  word  "  move  "  than  it 
takes  to  think  out  the  specific  motion,  and  then  to  describe 
that  specific  motion  by  the  specific  word  that  precisely 
expresses  the  idea,— as  "creep,"  "walk,"  "fly,"  or  "swim." 
And  yet  it  is  almost  always  worth  while  to  put  forth  the 
mental  energy  needed  to  get  the  specific  idea,  for  it  is  the 
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specific  word,  with  the  specific  idea  back  of  it,  that  starts 
the  most  vivid  image  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
To  illustrate :  — 


Obnbbai, 

[Incident  in  the  story  of  the 
sleeping  beauty.]  And  now  that 
the  enchantment  was  at  an  end, 
everything  and  e- -srybody  in  and 
about  the  pala  Twoke  and  went 
alx)ut  his  peculiar  business. 


SpEcino 

A  touch,  a  kiss  I  the  charm  was 
snapt. 
There  rose  a  noise  of  striking 
clocks, 
And  feet  that  ran,  and  doors  that 
clapt. 
And  barking  dogs,  and  crow- 
ing cocks ; 
A  fuller  light  illumined  all, 
A  breeze  thro'  all  the  garden 
swept, 
A  sudden  hubbub  shook  the  hall. 
And  sixty  feet    the  fountain 
leapt 

The  hedge  broke  in,  the  banner 
blew, 
The  butler  drank,  the  steward 
scrawl'd, 
The  fire  shot  up,  the  martin  flew, 
The  parrot  scream'd,  the  pea- 
cook  squall'd, 
The  maid  and  page  renew'd  their 
strife, 
The  palace  bang'd,  and  buzz'd 
and  clackt, 
And  all  the  long-pent  stream  of 
life 
Dash'd  downward  in  a  cata 
ract." 


>  Tranyson,  The  Day-Dream. 
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Consider  the  flowers,  how  they 
gradually  increase  in  their  size; 
they  do  no  manner  of  work,  and 
yet  I  declare  to  you  that  no  king 
whatever,  in  his  most  splendid 
habit,  is  dressed  up  like  them. 
If,  then,  God  in  his  providence 
doth  so  adorn  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, which  continue  but  a 
little  time  on  the  land,  and  are 
afterwards  put  into  the  fire,  how 
much  more  will  he  provide  cloth- 
ing for  you?' 


Consider  the  lilies,  how  they 
grow:  they  toil  not,  they  spin 
not;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you  that 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these.  If, 
then,  God  so  clothe  the  grass, 
which  is  to-day  in  the  field,  and 
to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven, 
how  much  more  will  he  clothe 
you,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ?> 


I 


Though  specific  words  give  vigor  to  writing,  and  thus 
deliver  it  from  dulness,  they  are  not  therefore  always  to 
be  preferred  to  general  words.  There  is  a  real  work  for 
general  words  to  do,  and  specific  words  can  no  more  do 
this  work  than  general  words  can  do  the  work  of  specific 
words.  For  instance,  gejierEdjjyqrcb  arg_guite  indispen- 
sablg.jer.thgtoiaking  of  preckejistinctions  of  thought  in 
?cieace_anTpIuTpirop1^^r~"General  words  have  also  to  be 
used  J^henejet-iUajiecejsarxioiiUgLUE  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  nuffiberoLrslaMihiBggj  the  members  of  a  single  '^  ' 
class  of  objects.  Cerjain-»ubtle.fiffefits,  moreover,  which 
cannot  be  discussed  here,  are  to  be  got  by  the  use  of  gen- 
eral terms,  — such  effects,  for  example,  as  by  the  very 
vagueness  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  clothed 
stimulate  thought.  "For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things," 
"Enclosed  in  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm,"  "The 
sessions  of  sweet,  silent  thought,"  and  the  Uke,  are  ex- 
amples of  these  rare  effects. 

•Campbell,  The  Philosophy  of  Bhetoric. 
'Luke,  xii,  27-28. 
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BxeroiM  SS 

1.  Make  a  list  of  specific  words  for  each  of  the  follow- 
ing general  words  :  — 

Sound,  apple,  living  being,  insect,"  bird,  tree,  house, 
planet,  force,  pleasant,  disagreeable,  see,  work. 

2.  Use  the  following  general  and  specific  words  in  origi- 
nal sentences :  — 

(1)  Farm  tool,  pitchfork ;  (2)  dog,  watch-dog,  mastiff ;  (3)  flower, 
buttercup;  (4)  facial  expression,  a  frank  look. ,-  keen  look,  a  crafty 
look,  a  wistful  look,  a  stolid  look ;  (5)  move,  walk,  run,  hop,  skip,  jump, 
leap,  slide,  slip,  creep,  crawl,  stroll,  saunter,  tramp,  stalk,  dodge,  glide, 
march,  trudge,  ramble,  bowl  along,  ride,  drive,  travel,  etc.,  etc. 

3.  Study  the  use  of  specific  and  general  words  in  a 
selected  paragraph  in  this  book. 

4.  Make  lists  of  the  specific  words  in  two  or  three  of 
the  descriptive  selections  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  VII. 
Substitute  general  words  for  the  specific  words  in  the  first 
selection,  and  note  the  effect. 

5.  Study  the  use  of  general  words  in  the  selection 
quoted  in  Section  19.  Can  specific  words  be  substituted 
for  any  of  the  general  words  ? 


SECTION  48 
Vigor  in  the  Use  of  Words 

8.    FIGURATIVE  WORDS  AND  LITERAL  WORDS 

Figurative  words,  when  not  used  for  mere  embellish- 
ment, and  in  ordinary  theme  work  they  should  never  be  so 
used,  are  commonly  more  vigorous  than  literal  words. 
This  is  because  figurative  words,  or,  to  be  more  precise, 

•  Note  that  "  Insect "  is  general  as  compared  with  "  bee,"  but  specific 
M  compared  with  ■'  liviug  being." 
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words  used  figuratively,  commonly  express  or  imply  more 
than  literal  words,  or,  to  be  quite  precise,  words  used 
literally  have  the  power  either  to  express  or  to  imply. 
They  do  this  by  indicating  or  suggesting  relations  which 
mere  literal  expressions  cannot  make  evident.      Although 
figurative  expressions  are  not  always  understood  instantly, 
—  more  often  than  not,  probably,  they  are,  — like  stimu- 
lants, they  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  far  more  than 
the  extra  amoun'  of  energy  required  for  their  interpreta- 
tion.     Figurative  words,  however,  may  not  be  so  deliber- 
ately sought  after  as  short  words  or  specific  words.     If 
they  are  deliberately  sought  after,  they  are  quite  likely  to 
seem  affected.     To  use  figurative  words  effectively,  there- 
fore, you  must  in  some  measure  think  in  figures  ;  that  is, 
you  must  use  figurative  expressions  so  naturally  and  so 
aptly  that  they  will  attract  little  or  no  attention  as  mere 
figures  of  speech.      If  figures  do  not  come  to  you  thus 
easily  and  naturally,  you  will  do  well  to  scan  your  figures 
as  curiously  as  you  possibly  can.     Pause  over  each  figure 
m  your  writing,  and  ask  yourself  such  test  questions  as 
these :^  "Does  this  figure  grow  nnturally  out  of  my  sub- 
ject ?  "     « Is  it  likely  to  give  my  reader     leasure  '  "     "  Is 
the  figure  consistent  ?  "     "  Is  the  compa.  .son  I  have  made 
one  that  I  myself  have  thought  out  ?  "     "  Is  the  figure  in 
the  best  possible  form  ?"     If  a  figure  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  such  questions  as  these,  it  had  better  be  omitted,  and 
some  simple,  unstudied,  literal  expression  put  in  its  place. 

Note. -A  review  of  the  fig„res  most  used  mav  be  necessary  at 
this  point.  Metaphor,  simile,  personification,  apostrophe,  and  me- 
tonymy, at  any  rate,  should  be  defined  and  illustrated.  The  matter 
IS  treated  in  most  of  the  older  books  in  rhetoric ;  for  a  biblioRraphv 
see  Gertrude  Buck's  Figure  of  Rheloric:  A  Psychological  Stldg,  in 
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Conlributiom  lo  Rhetorical  Thein-y,  or,  Gayley  and  Scott,  An  Inlroduc- 
tiop  lo  Ike  Uethoda  and  Materials  of  Literary  Criticism. 

Ezarciia  56 

1.  Study  the  following  similes.  What  things  are  com- 
pared ?  What  is  the  point  c "  each  comparison  ?  How  is 
the  comparison  in  each  case  expressed?  Turn  three  of 
the  similes  into  metaphors,  and  observe  the  effect :  — 

1.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained. 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath. —  Siiakk.si-eare. 

2.  True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance, 

As  they  move  easiest  who  have  learnt  to  dance.  —  Pope. 

3.  It  is  with  words  as  with  sunbeams  —  the  more  they  are  con- 
densed, the  deeper  they  burn.  —  Sodthey. 

4.  Thou  mindest  me  of  gentle  folk, 

Old  gentle  folk  are  they ; 
Thou  say'st  an  undisputed  thing 
In  such  a  solemn  way.  —  Holmes. 

5.  [The  brown  bear]  hugged  as  many  [monkeys]  as  he  could  hold, 
and  then  began  to  hit  with  a  regular  hat-bat-bat,  like  the  flipping  strokes 
of  a  paddle  wheel.  —  Kipling. 

6.  And  as,  in  a  decaying  wintei^fire, 

A  charr'd  log,  falling,  makes  a  shower  of  sparks  — 
So  with  a  shower  of  sparks  the  pile  fell  in. 
Reddening  the  sea  around ;  and  all  was  dark. 

—  Matthcw  Arnold. 

7.  For  days  and  nights  he  wander'd  on, 

Push'd  on  by  hands  behind ; 
And  the  days  went  by  like  black,  black  rain. 

And  the  nights  like  rushing  wind.  —  Robept  Bdchakak. 

8.  A  sudden  little  river  cross'd  my  path 

As  unexpected  as  a  serpent  cornea.  —  Bkowxino. 

2.  The  following  are  metaphors.  Wliat  things  are 
identiiied  ?  In  what  does  the  resemblance  ^ie  ?  Change 
three  of  the  metaphors  into  similes,  and  note  the  effect  :^ 
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1.  Were  I  to  adopt  a  pet  idea,  as  so  many  people  do,  and  fondle  it 
in  my  embraces  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  it  «ould  be,  that  the 
g  eat  want  which  mankind  labors  under,  at  this  present  period,  is- 
SsleepI  —  Hawthorne.  tr-       ,  - 

2.  Paradoxes  are  the  burrs  of  literature  -  they  stick  to  the  mind. 

3.  Words  are  the  counters  of  wise  men,  and  the  money  of  fools. 

wet -Carlyle''^  """'"*  '""'"""  °'''''^"  '°"°''  "■""«''  ""* 

6.  Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  uo  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Sigiiifying  nothing.  —  Shakkspeake. 

9.  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries.— 7dirf. 

7.  [Said  of  man.]  Thou  pendulum  between  a  smile  and  tear— 
Byron. 

8-  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.  —  Keats. 

8.  What  words  in  the  following  passages  are  used  figur- 
atively ?  Turn  five  of  the  passages  into  literal  language, 
and  observe  the  difference  in  effectiveness :  — 

(1)  A  sharp  tongue.  (2)  A  heavy  sorrow.  (.3)  At  one  stride 
comes  the  dark.  (4)  The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow.  (5)  The 
garden's  flowery  tribes.  (6)  The  plnnging  seas  (7)  The  arrowy 
Khone.  (8)  A  stately  squadron  of  snowy  geese.  (0)  I  am  going  to 
see  the  great  Perhaps  (Rabelais's  dying  words).  (10)  Deep-rooted 
prejudice.  (11)  Scattered  wits.  (12)  The  back  of  a  sofa.  (1,3)  The 
ribs  of  an  umbrella.     (14)  The  arm  of  a  chair.     (15)  The  tongue  of 

^o?^',^  '^^^^  '^^^  ^y^  °^  "  "^'^'«-  <■")  The  foot  of  a  mountain. 
(18)  Whispering  wind.  (19)  The  deep  hush  of  the  woods.  (20)  The 
kettle  IS  boiling.     (21)  A  copy  of  Shakespeare.     (22)  He  seta  a  good 

r^^^'.J'^''  ^  "'°''°'-  (^*)  ^N'odding  night.  (25)  Dizzy  precipice. 
(^6)  The  dim,  leaf-latticed  windows  of  the  grove. 

4.  Point  out  the  figures  in  the  following  passages,  and 
explain  the  effectiveness  of  each  figure : 
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1.  Night's  candles  are  bornt  out,  and  jocund  day 

Stands  tiptoe  on  tlie  misty  mountain  tope.  —  Shakespeare. 

2.  The  summer  ray  russets  the  plain.  —  Thomson. 

8.  Glovrworms  began  to  trim  their  starry  lamps. — Keats. 
4.  Even  to  foes  who  visit  us  as  guests, 

Due  hospitality  should  be  displayed ; 

The  tree  screens  with  its  leaves  the  man  who  fells  it. 

—  Mahahhnrala, 

6.  All  through  life  there  are  wayside  inns,  where  man  may  refresh 
his  soul  with  lore.  —  Longfellow. 

8.   Where  no  wood  is,  there  the  fire  goeth  out ;  where  there  is  no 
talebearer,  the  strife  ceaseth.  —  Proverb),  xxvi,  20. 

7.  No  mud  can  soil  us  but  the  mud  we  throw Lowell. 

8.  The  primrose,  ere  her  time. 

Peeps  thro'  the  moss  that  clothes  the  hawthorn  root. 

—  COWPEB. 

9.  The  mountains  shall  drop  down  new  wine,  and  the  hills  shall 
flow  with  milk. — Joel,  iii,  18. 

10.  Here  once  the  emb^.ttled  farmers  stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.  —  Emerson. 

11.  Youth  is  a  garland  of  roses ;  age  is  a  crown  of  thorns.  —  Talmud. 

12.  The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  agley.  —  Burns. 

18.  I'm  wearing  awa'  to  the  land  o'  the  leaL 

6.    Show  how  the  following  figures  are  faulty : 

1.  [Example  of  worn-out  figure;  suggest  others.]  The  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword. 

2.  [Example  of  mixed  metaphor.] 

I  bridle  in  my  struggling  muse  with  pain, 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  strain. 

3.  Trefalden  cast  a  hasty  glance  about  the  room,  as  if  looking  for 
some  weapon  wherewith  to  slake  the  hatred  that  glittered  in  his  eye. 

4.  [A  far-fetched  figure  diverts  the  mind  from  the  main  thought.] 
The  power  of  directing  the  local  disposition  of  the  army  is  the  royal 
prerogative,  the  master  feather  in  the  eagle's  wing. 

5.  [Said  of  a  stream.]  Sparkling  through  a  lovely  valley  like  a 
gold  chain  over  an  embroidered  vest. 
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»to!d  I'**'"""'"*  "  *'''°*^  ""^  comparisons  that  are  not  easUy  under- 

The  Wandering  Jew  has  8ei,n 
Men  come  and  go  as  the  fixed  I'yramids 
Have  seen  even  the  steadfast  polar  star 
Shift  in  its  place. 

7.   [A  comparison  must  not  be  pushed  too  far.    When  it  ha»  served 
Ito  purpose,  it  should  be  dropped.] 
[Old  age]  should 
Walk  thoughtful  on  the  sUent,  solemn  shora 
Of  that  vast  ocean  it  must  sail  so  soon : 
And  put  good  works  on  board :  and  wait  the  wind 
That  shortly  blows  us  into  worlds  unknown. 

6.  Draw  figures  from  the  following  sources.     Thus,— 
There  are  more  butterflies  than  bees  in  fashionable  society. 

Butterfly,  bat  gold  fish  in  glass  jars,  ferns,  loam,  house  plants,  late 
flowers,  fallmg  leaves,  flowing  water,  rising  smoke,  vapor,  rain,  wind, 
clouds,  night.  r    >        ,  , 

7.  Put  the  following  thoughts  figuratively : 

Be  honest.    Work  hard.    Save  money.    Tellthe  truth. 

Bzerciae  57 

1.  Revise  some  two  or  three  of  your  recently  written 
paragraphs  with  a  view  to  greater  vigor  in  the  use  of 
words. 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  on  a  subject  of  your  own  choos- 
ing; revise  it  with  a  view  to  greater  vigor  in  the  use  of 
words. 

SECTION  49 

Elegance  in  the  Use  of  Words 

Beyond  clearness  and  precision,  beyond  even  vigor,  diffi- 
cult as  that  quality  is  to  attain,  is  that  subtle,  mysterious 
quality  known  as  elegance.     Just  what   elegance   is,  or 
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just  how  it  Is  to  be  attained,  no  one  lias  ever  been  able 
precisely  to  say.  It  ia  that  subUe,  myateriou*  8om«t}iing 
which  lurks  somewhere  in  a  great  writer's  style,  and  which 
delights  even  his  most  fastidious  reader.  Undoubtedly  it 
is  mainly  the  product  of  genius,  for  it  demands  both  the 
sense  of  harmony  that  U  quick  to  utilize  whatever  of  sound 
and  rhythm  will  help  to  mike  perfect  the  music  of  word 
and  phrase,  and  also  the  power  that  sees,  back  of  the  mere 
meanings  of  words,  the  ideas  words  suggest,  and  the  moods 
words  produce.  The  desire  to  attain  elegance  urges  a 
writer  on  to  the  attainment  of  something  higher  and  better 
than  he  ever  can  or  will  attain.  By  urging  a  writer  on 
to  the  attainment  of  an  unattainable  perfection,  however, 
elegance  does  enable  him  to  make  a  better  use  of  the 
means  at  his  command  than  he  would  otherwise  be  able 
to  make.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  elegance  has  been  said 
to  be  the  most  exquisite  adaptation  possible  of  means  to 
end.  How  little  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the 
thing  cannot  be  caught  in  the  net  of  a  definition  I 

Some  little  way  towards  elegance,  however,  every  stu- 
dent can  go.  Ease  in  writing,  if  you  cannot  go  far  on 
the  way  towards  elegance,  which  at  its  best  is  still  a  sort 
of  imperfection  just  this  side  of  perfection  itself,  you  can 
reach  by  persistent  effort.  It  is  certainly  within  your 
power,  in  other  words,  to  take  infinite  pains  in  the  compo- 
sition of  your  themes,  to  read  aloud  what  you  write,  or, 
better,  to  hear  a  friend  read  it,  to  imitate  the  iinish  of 
good  prose,  to  store  in  the  memory  some  few  gems  of  the 
best  prose  and  poetry,  and  by  these  and  other  means  to 
detect  in  your  writing,  and  to  remove  from  it,  those  harsh- 
nesses of  sound  and  rhythm  that  are  likely  to  irritate  your 
readers.     But  it  is  far  better  if  you  are  not  content  with 
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this  little,  because  then  you  are  more  likely  to  develop 
some  part  of  that  power  which  will  enable  you  to  keep 
your  mind  open  to  things  of  beauty  every  where  —  m  life 
and  in  art -and,  by  livinff  as  much  as  you  can,  to  win 
something  of  the  splendor  of  speech  which  elegance  irives 
to  him  who  sees. 
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THE  POOR  KINDS  OF  WRITING 

There  are  four  kinds  of  writingf:  Narration,  descrip- 
tion,  eiplanation.i  and  argument.     Thus  far  your  work 
has  had  to  do  mainly  with  explanation,'  although  nothing 
has  been  said    about   explanation   as  one    of   the   four 
kinds  of  writing.     Stawd  broadly,  it  may  bo  said  that 
the   purpose  of   narration  is   to   tell  a  story,   that  the 
purpose  of  description  is  to  tell  how  persons  or  things 
look,   that  the  purpose  of  explanation  is  to  make  more 
definite  the  nature  of  certain  thoughts,  and  that  the  pur- 
pose of  argument  is  to  convince  ctheiir  of  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  certain  thoughts.     An  account  of  Nelson's  boy- 
hood, for  instance,  would  be  a  narrative ;  a  oortrayal  of  his 
appearance  at  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  would  be  a  descrip- 
tion ;  a  clear  statement  of  Nelson's  views  on  the  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France  would  be  an  explanation  ■ 
an  attempt  to  prove  that  his  tactics  at  the  bombardment 
of  Copenhagen   were   the    best   that  could   be  adopted 
would  be  an  argument.     These  four  kinds   of   writing, 
you  observe,  fall  naturally  into  two  groups.     Thus,  narra- 
tion and  description  are  alike  in  so  far  as  they  deal  mainly 
with  the  outer  world  of  acts  and  events  or  of  persons  and 
things,  and  explanation  and  argument  are  alike  in  so  far  as 
they  deal  mainly  with  the  inner  world  of  thoughts  and  the 

1  Explanation  is  sometimes  called  exposition. 

'  Ohaptors  II  and  III  are  based  on  the  e^auatory  paragraph  and  the 
explanatory  sentence. 
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relation  of  thoughts.     More  often  than  not,  moreover,  nar- 
ration and  description  apneal  to  the  emotions,  their  object 
being  chiefly  to  move  the  reader,  while  explanation  and 
argument  appeal  to  the  understanding,  their  object  being 
chiefly   to   teach   the   reader.     Though   thus   distinct   in 
theory,  these  four  kinds  of  writing,  as  you  will  learn  later 
on,  run  into  each  other  more  or  less  in  practice.     Indeed 
they  are  so  combined  and  even  so  confused  in  practice 
that  It  IS  quite  impossible  at  times  to  distinguish  between 
them.     In  fact,  a  long,  unmixed  specimen  of  any  of  these 
four  kinds  of  writing  is  hard  to  find,  and  it  is  therefore 
the  custom  to  call  a  given  piece  of  writing  a  narrative,  a 
description,  and  so  on,  if  narration,  if  description,  and  so 
on,  happen  to  predominate  in  that  particular  piece  of  writ- 
ing.    Though,  for  this  reason,  these  four  terms  are  next 
to  worthless  as  a  means  for  classifying  what  has  already 
been   written,  they   are  of  actual  service  in  learning  to 
write.  ° 

For  a  time,  however,  we  shall  postpone  our  study  of 
these  four  kinds  of  writing,  and  take  up  the  important 
and  practical  .natter  of  letter-writing,  in  which  may  be 
employed  any  or  all  of  the  four  kinds  of  writing 


CHAPTER  V 

lETTER-WHITWO 

SECTION  so 

The  Importance  of  Letter-Writing 

you  would  doubZt  t^d^r''""  *°  *'"^ '°  ''^'  P«--' 

Now,  preoLv  tlr!  ^     *"  P^^^surably  received, 

ow,  precisely  the  same  spirit  should  control  you  in  ^n™ 

clear,  tactful  and  courteous,  sincere  and  unstudied    Iw 
letter  you  write,  to  put  the  matter  in  a  somewhat  diffee^t 
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light,  is  your  personal  representative,  and  should  make  the 
same  earnest  effort  at  a  perfect  manner  as  you  yourself 
would  make  were  you  to  meet  the  person  you  write  to, 
and  talk  with  him  face  to  face. 

Furthermore,  as  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  book,' 
older  people  are  ever  likely  to  judge  your  breeding  and 
training  by  the  kind  of  language  you  use  in  speaking  and 
writing.  This  fact  has  a  peculiar  bearing  on  your  letters, 
since  they  may  be  read  many  times  over,  and  may  reveal 
detects  that  might  not  be  noticed  in  ordinary  conversation. 
It  pays,  then,  to  take  pains  with  your  letters.  This  is  as 
true  of  the  letters  you  write  to  your  friends  and  relatives 
as  it  is  of  the  letters  you  write  to  strangers.  Your  letters 
may  bring  you  political,  social,  or  literary  distinction, 
they  may  win  for  you  positions  of  honf^r  and  trust,  they 
may  make  and  keep  friends  for  you,  or  they  may  lose  for 
you  these  things  —  and  many  more  besides. 

SECTION  51 
The  Parts  of  a  Letter 

Not  all  letters  have  precisely  the  same  form,  but  every 
complete  letter  has  the  following  parts :  — 
The  Heading. 


The  Iktrodcction. 


The  Bodt  of  the  Letter. 
The  Conclusiok. 

The  SdPEBScsirTioN. 


This  tells  where  and  when  the 
letter  is  written. 

This  gives  the  name  and  the  ad- 
dress of  the  person  to  whom  the 
letter  is  sent;  also  the  greeting. 

This  is  the  message  sent. 

This  contains  the  courteous  close 
and  the  writer's  signature. 

This  is  the  matter  put  on  the  en- 
velope for  the  delivery  of  the  letter. 
1  Read  again  what  is  said  at  p.  vii. 
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the"le2rf '"'T~^^^''*'''"^  '''''  '"■^'^'^  «"d  -''«" 

.hand  edge.  It  may  occupy  one,  two,  or  even  three  lines 
accord.ng  to  taste  and  the  amount  of  matter  it  contains 

after  each  abbreviation  and  at  the  close.  This  punctu- 
ation is  required  because  the  heading,  if  wriUen  out 
would  read  something  like  this:  "This  tter  was  written 
a  Minnedosa,  Man.,  and  on  March  21,  1913."  Th„ 
of  the  month  may  be  abbreviated,'  but  never  represented 

.hte'  ^Z: ";  r  °"'  '^''^  *°  ""^  ''"■"'''' '-  '^""'  -*  Iz 

o  il  f .  "*:>"  ^°'  *'"'  ''^"™  "'""  '"''''  "f  "«  care 
to  acknowledge  Besides,  there  is  some  chance  of  mis! 
take   especially  ,f  a  letter  has  been  put  aside  for  a  time, 

8,  1902  or  6  August,  1902.  If  the  writer  lives  in  a  citv 
he  should  give  the  name  and  number  of  his  street;  if  h 
lives  in  a  village,  the  name  of  his  county,  or  municipalitv 

heading  below  the  signature,  and  at  the  left-hand  edge 

lm«  T'./*"'.''  P^'^'^^P^  permissible  where  mono- 
grams  and  address  dies  are  used,  though  it  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  Nothing  is  gained,  certainly,  by  separat! 
mg  place  and  date,  as  is  sometimes  done,  ani  put«ng  the 


"The  abbreviation,  commonly  used  are  these:   Jan.,  Peb     Mar 
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(1) 

(2) 
(3) 


W 


Brandon,  Man.,  Aug.  16,  1901. 
Calgary,  Alberta, 
May  28, 1899. 
12  Somerset  Street, 
Winnipeg,  Man., 
Feb.  0,  1S99. 
Smith,  Robinson  Co.,  Quebec, 
October  8, 1902. 

2.  The  Introduction. — The  introduction  gives  the  name 
and  the  address  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is 
sent,  together  with  the  greeting,  or  salutation.  The  first 
line  of  the  address,  if  not  omitted  altogether,  as  it  some- 
times is  ill  letters  to  relatives  and  intimate  friends,  should 
begin  just  below  '.;he  last  line  of  the  heading,  and  at  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  page,  about  an  inch,  or  less,  from  the 
edge  of  the  paper.  The  margin  thus  left  should  be  kept 
on  every  page  of  the  letter.  Each  line  of  the  address 
should  begin  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  line  preceding,  a 
comma  being  placed  after  each  item  and  line  except  the 
last,  and  a  period  after  the  abbreviations  and  at  the 
close.  In  less  formal  style  than  that  of  merely  commercial 
letters,  the  address  may  be  placed  below  the  signature, 
and  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page.  The  two  lines  of 
the  address  in  (2)  below  might  be  so  placed. 

The  greeting,  or  salutation,  which  ^4  used  out  of  respect 
for  the  person  addressed,  shows  by  its  form  the  degree  of 
intimacy  existing  between  the  person  written  to  and  the 
writer.  It  therefore  ranges  from  extreme  formality  to 
extreme  familiarity;  from  such  phrases  as  Sir,  My  dear 
Sir,  Dear  Sir,  Lear  Sin,  Q-en*lemen,  My  dear  Madam, 
Dear  Madam,  Ladie»,  to  such  phrases  as,  My  dear  Friend,- 

'  Friend  ia  not  to  be  used  as  an  adjective  ;  e.g.  Friend  Smith,  FHend 
James,  etc. 
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fattTn'^'^r  '''""'"'''  ^^'"-  ^-'^  ^'""•<^.  My  dear 
Father  Dear  Mother,  and  so  on.  Halfway  between  the 
two  extremes  come  such  forms  as,  Dear  Mr.  Po,ter^D^r 

Slf  T'w?  '"''■^"-  ^'"■**"'"'  ^^  -^^  ^^ 

tlaner  iify  wherever  it  is  used,  seems  to  add  just  the 
It.ist  shade   of  formality.      GenUemen  would   beUe     be 

eUeT  df  ''TT"'^""'^  "°*  '--'^  commerca     fo 
etters  addressed  to  lawyers,  officers  of  an  institution  and 

dal  ?;tfer  ^  "  '""^  '"  '^'^'^^'^  ^"-  f--  f-  — - 
As  to  the  position  of  the  greeting,  as  well  as  to  the 
punctuation  that  should  be  plLd  aft  it,  th  re  islm 
difference  of  opinion,  the  usages  that  are  to  be  preferred 
being  shown  in  the  following  examples:  i-      P'^''""* 

(2) 
Mr.  Thouias  B.  Boyd, 

Virden,  Man. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter,  etc 

(3) 
Hy  dear  Friend, 

Thoughts  of  you,  eto. 


(1) 
The  Brown  JIachiiie  Co., 
597  Main  St., 

Winnipeg. 
Dear  Sirs:  In  reply,  eto, 
(or) 
Dear  Sirs: 

In  reply,  eto. 
(or) 

Dear  Sirs, 

In  reply,  etc 

naprf     Thi.  »,    ,  .        ""K"^™  <"  lormallty  Is  desired,  the  colon  mav  Ha 

r  i™'ora::rseLrr:r^^,;^^^^  f:;  ^-^  -"  --■ 

"ne  by  the  tot  line  of  the  W^f  tSe^  t7T  °"  '"^  f """ 
eitherth^eomt. orre:r;rthrp::iuf '  '"  """^ '  """  ""^' 


m.: 
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3.  The  Body  of  the  Letter. — The  body  of  the  letter 
is  the  message  sent,  and  should  be  made  to  conform  in 
every  particular  to  the  principles  of  good  writing.  As 
shown  in  the  examples  just  given,  the  body  of  the  letter 
begins  immediately  after  the  greeting,  and  on  the  same 
line,  or  on  the  line  below  the  greeting,  and  immediately 
under  the  poiit  where  the  greeting  ends.  There  should 
be  a  margin  of  about  an  inch,  or  less,  at  the  left,  and  a 
simdar  margin  at  the  right,  both  margins  to  be  continued 
throughout  the  letter.  If  the  letter  can  be  written  on  a 
single  page,  it  adds  to  the  appearance  of  the  letter  if  as 
much  margin  is  left  at  the  top  of  the  page  as  at  the  bot- 
tom. If  more  than  one  page  is  written  on,  each  page 
after  the  first  should  be  numbered.  On  a  four-page  sheet 
of  paper,  the  order  of  tlie  pages  may  be  tliat  of  a  book,  — 
one,  two,  three,  and  four ;  or,  for  a  two-page  letter,  one 
and  three,  or  one  and  four  ;  or,  for  a  three-page  letter, 
one,  three,  and  two,  the  lines  on  page  two  following  the 
length  of  the  paper.  A  convenient  page  order  for  the 
typewriter,'  when  a  tour-page  sheet  is  used,  is  one  and 
four,  the  letter  being  continued  on  pages  two  and  three, 
the  lines  on  the  latter  pages  beginning  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  page  two  and  following  the  length  of  the  paper. 

4.  The  Oonolusion.  —  The  conclusion  contains  the  cour- 
teous close  and  the  writer's  signature.  The  courteous 
close  is  written  on  the  line  below  the  last  line  of  the  body 
of  the  letter,  and  should  begin  considerably  to  the  right 
of  the  page,  or  immediately  under  the  point  at  which  the 

>  It  Is  no  longer  necessary  to  apologize  for  typewriting  a  friendly  let- 
ter, provided  you  do  not  dictate  the  letter.  A  dictated  letter  dealing 
with  personal  matters  shows  a  want  of  consideration  for  the  person 
addressed. 
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last  Ime  of  the  body  of  the  letter  ends,  if  this  does  not 
crowd  the  writing  too  much.  Tl>e  first  word  should  begin 
with  a  capital  letter,  and  a  comma  should  follow  the  iLt 
TrinP  !      """rteous  close,  like  the  greeting,  is  used  out 

by  Its  form  the  degree  of  intimacy  tliat  exists  between  the 
correspondents.  Like  the  greeting,  it  ranges  from  extremo 
formality  to  extreme  familiarity.     The  phrases  most  used 

Tedtran^  ^""^  f/^'  ''^^^ '"''^^''''^^(^'^'•'''''I- the  most 
used  of  all),  Respectfully  yours  (to  be  used  only  when  special 
respect  IS  intended),  Sincerely  your,.  Very  Lerely  l„url 

fo'-'i^'^lly your,.  Faithfully  your>,rour sincere frienduZ: 
Uonateyyour,,  Your  affectionate  dauyhter.  Your,,  with  love. 
Your  lovmg  ,on,  etc.,  etc.  /  remain  (which  implies  some 
previous  correspondence  between  the  parties)  and  i"  am 
(which  should  be  used  only  in  a  first  letter)  do  not  form 
apart  of  the  courteous  close,  and  should  therefore  follow 
immediately  the  last  sentence  of  the  body  of  the  letter. 

The  writer  s  signature,  which  should  be  as  legible  as  the 

writer  can  make  it,  is  written  on  tlie  line  below  the  cour- 

tcous  close,  beginning  somewhat  farther  to  the  right      If 

the  letter  IS  written  to  a  stranger,  the  signature  should 

show  how  the  writer  is  to  be  addressed  in  the  reply.     The 

person  addressed  is  bound  to  accept  the  signature  as  the 

proper  name  of  the  writer,  and  if  the  writer  puts  "  Fred  " 

or     Jack     in  his  signature,  he  should  expect  "Fred"  or 

Jack     m  the  reply.     The  signature,  moreover,  should 

not  vary  m  different  letters;  there  is  no  reason  why  it 

hould  not  be  the  writer's  legal  signature.     Some  emba  ' 

rassment  is  saved  the  recipient  of  the  letter,  also,  if  the 

signature  is  so  written  as  either  to  indicate  or  to  imply 

the  proper  title  of  the  writer,  whether  Mr.,  Mi„    I 
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Mr>.     The  following  examples  show  how  this  may  be 
accomplished  :  — 

(1)  Horace  Montague. 

(2)  [The  signature  of  a  girl  or  an  unmarried  voman.3 
(Miss)  Montague.     [Eldest  daughter.] 

(Miss)  Helen  Montague.    [Younger  daughter.] 

(3)  [The  signature  of  a  widow  who  prefers  not  to  retain  her  hus- 
band's name.] 

(Mrs.)  Helen  Montague. 

(4)  [The  signature  of  a  married  woman  whose  husband  is  living.] 

Helen  Montague. 
Mrs.  Chester  Montague, 

16  Hajelwood  Place, 
Brandon,  Man. 
In  formal  letters  it  is  always  better  to  follow  good  usage 
in  this  matter  of  conclusions,  but  in  intimate  letters  to 
friends  the  writer  may  be  as  original  as  he  please.     A 
glance  at  almost  any  collection  of  letters  will  show  how 
the  most  delightful  letter  writers  vary  this  part  of  their 
letters.     Here  are  a  few  examples  taken  quite  at  random 
from  a  volume  of  Walter  Savage  Lander's  letters  :  — 
Your  sincere,  affectionate  friend, 
W.  S.  L. 
Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 
W.  S.  Landor. 
Believe  me  ever,  dear  Rose, 
Your  affectionate 
W.  S.  Landor. 

It  sometimes  rains  at  Wisbaden  — and  rainy  days  are  writing 

days you  make  them  the  pleasantest  of  all  days  to 

W.  S.  Landor. 

Ever  and  everywhere  faithfully  yours, 
W.  S.  L. 
Now  blessings  on  you  and  yours, 
my  ever  kind  friend, 

w.  aL. 
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6.    The  Superscription. -The  superscription   includes 
the  matter  put  on  the  envelope  for  the  delivery  of  the 
letter,  and  therefore  repeats  the  inside  address,  giving  the 
name  of  the  person  addres.ed,  ti.e  number  and  the  name 
of   he  street  (in  the  case  of  oities),  the  name  of  the  city 
or  the  village  or  the  post-office,  the  name  of  the  county 
On  the  case  of  villages),  and  the  name  of  the  province.i 
The  superscription  should  be  written  with  extreme  care 
as  to  legibility,  as  each  year  thousands  and  thousands  of 
etters  are  either  missent,  and  thus  delayed  in  reaching 
the  person  for  whom  they  were  intended,  or  go  to  the 
Dead  Letter  Office,  and  in  many  cases  never  reach  their 
des  .nation.     The  name  of  the  person  addressed  should  be 
written  in  about  the  middle  of  the  envelope,  and  with 
about  as  much  space  at  the  right  as  at  the  left,  and  each 
following  line  of  the  superscription  should  begin  an  even 
distance  to  the  right  of  the  preceding  line.     The  super- 
scription should  be  punctuated  as  the  title-page  of  a  book 
IS  punctuated,  with  periods  a'-'er  the  abbreviations,  and 
commas  between  all  items  except  those  at  the  ends  of  the 
lines :  — 

W  Mr.  \V.  H.  Moore 

Bridgetown 
Anoapolis  Co. 

Nova  Scotia 
Wilson  Soap  Works 
Kdmonton 
Box  228  Allfc   ' 

The  Monthly  Illustrated  News 
28  Pleasant  Ave. 

Streetsville 

'In  the  case  o£  a  few  of  the  leading  cities,  like  Montreal,  Winnipeg 
Victoria,  etc.,  the  name  of  the  province  may  probably  be  omiited  ^' 


(2) 


(8) 
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Note. The  folding  of  the  letter  requires  attention.    The  highest 

grade  linen  papers  are  made  in  several  sizes,  with  envelopes  to  match, 
and  are  intended  to  be  folded  once,  the  bott.miof  the  four-page  sheet 
being  brought  up  to  the  top.  The  sheet  thus  folded  is  then  placed  in 
the  envelope  with  the  ojien  edges  outward,  so  that,  when  tli  nvelope 
is  opened,  the  letter  may  be  taken  out  with  the  first  page,  ;ifter  the 
bottom  has  been  brouglit  down  from  the  top,  facing  the  reader. 
This  method  avoids  the  inconveuionce  the  reader  is  often  put  to,  after 
be  lias  taken  the  letter  from  the  envelope,  of  turning  the  letter  several 
times  over  and  about  before  i-he  first  pajje  comes  into  view.  The 
same  principle  should  govern  the  folding  of  full  sized  letter  paper 
(about  8  X  10!  inches).  The  bottom  of  the  sheet  should  be  brought 
up  to  the  top,  or  far  enough  toward  the  top  to  fit  the  length  of  the 
envelope,  and  the  folded  sheet  i  i -d  twice  more,  first  over  from  the 
right,  and  then  over  from  tlie  leii,  .he  last  two  folds  being  made  to 
fit  the  width  of  the  envelojie.  The  letter  thus  folded  should  then  be 
put  into  the  envelope  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  the  envelope  is 
opened  at  the  end  to  the  right,  the  open  edges  of  the  letter  will  come 
out  first,  the  last  fold  facing  the  reader.  Commercial  paper  (about 
5x8  inches)  should  be  folded  twice,  to  fit  the  width  of  the  envelope, 
first  up  from  the  bottom,  and  then  down  from  the  top,  and  put  into 
the  envelope  in  such  manner  that,  when  the  envelope  is  opened  at 
the  end  to  the  right,  the  last  fold  will  come  out  facing  the  reader. 

SECTIOy  82 

Business  Letters 

Though  a  business  letter  is  the  easiest  of  all  letters  to 
write,  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  mistakes, 
since  mistakes  in  business  letters  often  coat  dearly  in  time 
and  money.  In  a  business  letter  the  business  in  hand  is 
plunged  into  and  got  done  with  as  soon  as  possible.  No 
more  is  said  than  needs  to  be  said,  and  what  is  said  is  said 
in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and  in  the  clearest  possible 
words.  Abusinessman.whooften  reads  and  ' 'states  scores 
of  letters  in  a  single  day,  has  no  time  to  bother  uis  head  over 
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matter    hat  does  not  relate  to  the  business  in  hand,  nor 
has  he  the  t.me  or  the  patience  to  turn  obscure  language 
into  clear  thought.     If  he  finds  language  that  adn.Tts  of 
two  or  more  meanings,  he  quite  naturally  feels  that  he 
has  the  right  to  interpret  such  language  in  his  own  favor, 
and  delays  and  misunderstandings,  if  not  lawsuits,  are  the 
result.     A  business  letter,  like  every  other  letter,  should 
be  courteous.     It  is  not  courteous  to  put  into  a  business 
letter  matter  that  does  not  pertain  to  the  business  in  hand 
nor  IS  It  courteous  to  abbreviate  every  other  word  in  such 
a  letter.     A  business  letter  is  not  a  telegram.     Ordinarily 
any  seeming  rudeness  or  brusqueness   may   be   avoided 
by  attention  to  tbe  greeting  and  the   courteous   dose. 
Other  things  to  be  remembered  are,  to  answer  business 
letters  by  return  mail,  or  at  least  to  send  by  return  mail 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  receipt,  to  acknowledge  en- 
closures, to  answer  all  questions,  and  to  keep  a  copy  of 
each  business  letter  you  write. 

Observe  that  in  the  following  example  of  a  business 
letter  every  part  of  a  complete  letter  is  used. 

[Printed  Letter  Head] 

596  Spruck  St.,  Cor.  Ckescknt, 
Ualpuin,  Man.,' 
Mb.  H.  H.  Palm«h,  Aug.  31,  191.,. 

Regina,  Sask. 
Dear  Sir, 

.„  A-  *  7°""  °}  *'"'  ^'^  '"'*•  "<'«'™''-  A«  you  request,  we  are 
aendmg  to-day.  under  another  cover,  samples  of  envelopes,  aild  her" 
with  enclose  sheets  of  price,  from  which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  give 
yoa  a  discount  of  50  per  cent  in  lota  of  1000.  ^ 

lott'e?^^!"'  "■"  ""■  '^''"^  °'  '"'  ^  ='™  ''™*="''«J  to  fo  printed 
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Truating  that  among  thew  umplea  you  will  find  »n  enTelope  that 
•uita  you,  and  hoping  in  due  time  to  receive  your  order,  we  are, 

Very  truly  yours. 
Dictated  by  U.  Payot,  Upham,  &  Co. 

(EneloBoie.) 

BxwolM  9tt 

1.  Your  school  literary  society  has  voted  to  subscribe  for  one  year 
to  1  magazine.  As  secretary  of  the  society,  write  to  the  publishers  of 
th.  magazine  at  an  address  and  place  that  may  occur  to  you,  giving 
directions  for  sending  the  paper,  and  enclosing  money  order  for  JLOO. 

2.  Write  to  the  principal  of  some  high  school  in  your  province, 
and  propose  a  debate  between  your  school  and  his.  Make  some  sug- 
gestion about  preliminary  matters. 

3.  You  are  to  spend  the  summer  at  Muskoka,  Ontario.  Write  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  Lake  View  Hotel,  at  that  place,  asking  for  ratrs 
Write  the  proprietor's  answer.  Write  again,  engaging  room  and 
board  by  the  week.  Arrange  for  holding  the  room  until  you 
arrive. 

4.  Write  to  your  grocer,  ordering  the  following  articles ;  1  bag 
flour;  5  lbs.  pearline;  1  gal.  maple  syrup;  4  qts.  lima  beans;  5  lbs. 
raisins;  1  peck  spinach  greens ;  J  lb.  cream  of  tartar ;  1  bush,  potatoes. 

6.  Write  to  the  member  of  Parliament  for  your  district  to  send  to 
you,  for  use  in  your  school  debating  society,  the  last  edition  of  the 
Canaiin  Year  Book  and  the  condensed  report  on  the  Census  of  1911. 

e.  Write  for  sample.s  and  prices  of  unglazed,  white  bond  paper, 
with  envelopes  to  match.  Write  again,  ordering  one  ream  of  the 
kind  you  choose,  Gladstone  (61  x  5})  or  Club  (7^  x  5})  size,  and  500 
envelopes  to  match. 

7.  Write  to  the  registrar  of  the  University  of  Manitoba,  asking 
him  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  calendar  containing  the  requirements 
for  matriculation. 

8.  You  are  planning  a  trip  with  some  of  your  friends  to  Great 
Britain.  Write  to  one  of  the  steamship  companies,  asking  for  illus- 
trated pamphlets  and  any  other  information  you  may  require. 

9.  Your  cousin  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  the  excursion  rates 
from  Winnipeg  to  Vancouver.  She  has  asked  you  to  write  to  the  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  at 
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10.  Thi,  d.y  you  Le  Ji  tTTTrHrrr'""""- 

the  following  bill  of  goods.  1  XV  7  n\      """'""'  ''"-""to,  Ont., 
quartered  oak,  <N5;   Jtack  No    Ui„\",     ■'^'''"^"  ^''^'  "»  top, 

I'W  Uavenport  Sofa    „','"'""''' '""''"K""}- «".i  leather,  «-7 :  1  Vo 

draft  i„pa,„,e„t     Write  to    ,^  Ku;,      ::'•'"  'T'  ""'""'"'^  ^ 

"'  draft  iu  payment;  return  r;4.;d;ir;'.'''^'''r ''■''"'"«  '--■'' 
o-  >--ritWic  for  the  proper  fa'atiirLl:"'""  ^""^  """■^•^""^ 

f.- .et j-i:-^:::-;^;^:,-^'--,,!.:.  ^nte ..^ 

account.     Send  him  a  final  „„Z  ,     '       »     "^    '""  ^  '"••"'<'  "■« 
'-  placed  in  the  hand,  of  a  oiiX ';    ':  ""' ;"  f''"'  "■"  ''^™""'  -" 

12.   Mr.  W.  A.  Cnllin.,  desireMo  '"'  *'"''"  '^"  ''""■ 

per  cent  interest.      Write  t'!    1    ^"™^  '"'■""  '™  """  •^■''•"  «'  ^ 
'-»  tosign.    On  the  n't^n  o     he  1  ™f  T"  "  '■""""^"^y  '«"«  f- 

o.    n-rite  to  forhes,  Anderson  &  Co    5»o  s.   f  .1 
the  letter.  "P'"'"'  ''"^■'d'-K  the  catalogue.      Write 

banTdr'^ft;''''"'"'  '"  '""''''  ''^''""^  '"""  the  catalogue;   enclose 
Write  Forbes,  Andersons  Co.  reply 

write  the  registrar's  reply. 

inf^rr  to':n:::::'':;<:[;:;"r';"''"^ '-  --  ''^«"'- 

as  definite  and  explicit  as^ou  '17  '  ""'^''  ^°"  1™»"-' 

Keply  to  the  regLstrar's  letter. 

The  registrar  writes,  informine  von  thnt  ,. 
you  to  the  university,  provided  vou  Im  t'jT  ",f  ""'  '"^'"'' 
your  school  a  detailed  statement  of  Cwol  ad      ■''"""*"' "^ 

^our  work,  and  pass  a  satisfac- 
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tory  examination  in  certain  subjects.  He  names  these  subjects,  and 
encloses  a  blank  for  the  principal  to  iill  out.  Write  the  registrar's 
letter. 

Reply  to  the  registrar's  letter,  enclosing  your  principal's  statement, 
and  assuring  the  registrar  that  you  will  be  present,  in  September,  to 
take  the  required  examination. 

Write  the  registrar's  reply. 


W't 

4 

:  i 

I 

' 

SECTION  S3 

Post  Cards  and  Telegrams 

If  a  short  message  is  to  be  sent  by  mail,  a  post  card  is 
sometimes  a  convenient  substitute  for  paper  and  envelope. 
The  superscription  written  on  the  "address"  side  of  a 
post  card  is  precisely   the   same  as  the   superscription 
written  on  an  envelope,  but  the  message  written  on  the 
reverse  side  of  a  post  card  is  in  some  respects  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  message  written  on  paper  to  be  enclosed 
in  a  sealed  envelope.     Owing  to  the  limited  writing  space 
on   a  post   card,  the   greeting  and  the  courteous  close, 
together  with  the  inside  address,  are  commonly  omitted. 
The  place,  date,  and  signature  are  of  course  indispensable, 
though  the  signature  may  often  be  reduced  to  mere  initials. 
The  message  proper  must  be  confined  rigidly  to  facts,  and 
to  such  facts,  moreover,  as  will  not  make  gossip  for  per- 
sons impertinent  enough  to  read  them.      Secrets,  matters 
of   relationship  or  of  friendship,  and  intimate   personal 
affairs  of  all  sorts  are  not  to  be  mentioned  on  post  cards. 
Telegrams  are  commonly  confined  to  short,  concisely 
worded  messages  which  require  lightning  speed  in  trans- 
mission.    As  only  ten  words  may  be  sent  for  a  certain 
sum,  which  varies  according  to  distance,  and  as  each  word 
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over  teu  adds  just  so  much  to  the  cost  of  the  telegram 
there  .s  an  economical  incentive  >  to  the  utmost  brevir; 
consistent  wrth  clearness.  The  thought  is  therefore  ct^ 
down  as  much  as  it  well  can  be,  and  articles,  prepositions 

wherevei   they  are  not  absolutely  needed  to  make  the 
message  .ntelligible.     The  message  is  also  freed  fom  de 
pendence  on  punctuation  marks,  since  the  latter  often 

tZisS::^  ''  '''-'''-  ^''"^^'^^  ^"  ^^^  —  o" 
Ezerclae  59 

pubH Jz  z::^tz^  ^:  ^r  o"-"^-  ^^-^"^  *^« 

to  change  your  address       W.,  '  ^"'"'°'  *"<"  '^^  «'«™ 

7.   A  real  estate  agent  sends  you  the  following  telegram :  "Have 
«  For  post  cards  use  paper  3}  x  6J  inches. 
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offer  of  four  thousand  cash  for  your  house  in  Neepawa,  less  five  per 
cent  commission.     Wire '  my  expense."     Telegraph  your  reply. 

8  TuL  on  your  way  I  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Telegraph  your 
cousin,  who  lives  at  Windsor,  to  meet  you  at  the  'f  7"'  T'^'  «^e« 
you  will  be  delayed  for  three  hours.     Be  explicit  about  the  time  of 

""'t"  Reduce  the  following  telegram  to  ten  words,  or  less ;  place,  date, 
address,  and  signature  are  not  charged  for :  — 

WiNNXPEG,  Mas.,  Dec.  13, 1910. 
Mb.  G.  p.  Baker, 

On  ac»un7ot  a  serious  railroad  accident  just  outside  of  this  city, 
I  shall  not  reach  Brandon  to-night.  ^  ^  Gorham. 

10.  Telegraph  to  A.  T.  White  Co.,  Edmonton,  and  ask  why  certain 

(roods  have  not  been  forwarded.  , 

it  Telegraph,  congratulating  a  friend  who  has  won  an  oratorical 

"T  Wph,'  ordering  a  lower  berth  in  the  sleeping.ar  that 
leaves  Toronto  for  Winnipeg  the  15th  instant. 

13.  Ypu  are  in  Banff  without  money.     Telegraph  your  father. 

SECTION   54 
Advertisements  and  Applications 
Read  the  following  forms,  and  explain  their  connec- 
tion:    V  J 

(U  Wanted. -Young  man  to  do  typewriting,  stenography,  and 
clerical  work;  must  have  high  school  education,  -<»  ''ve  "it  home; 
chance  for  advancement.  Apply,  with  references,  to  F.  Bodler, 
Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange,  Princess  Street. 

„,  497  Selkirk  Ave.,  Winnipeg, 

^■''  Dec.  10, 1902. 

°'*''     "l  have  read  your  advertis^ent  in  today's  Free  Prea, 
and  herewith  present  my  application  for  the  position  in  typewriting, 
1  Colloquial. 
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stenogiaphy,  and  clerical  work  in  your  office      T  .m  „„^         u- 

here  has  been  wholly  with  the  typewriter  ""  P'*""™"    %  «°'-k 

hi,f''f«f  m''"'^''"J"-^  ■''"'^'y  f^'^™  "'«  permission  to  refe    to 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
Mr.  F.  Bodler,  "'^'""^  '''•  Hadley. 

Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange, 
Princess  Street, 
Winnipeg. 

^*^  "^"^  Brandon  Collegiate  Institdtb, 

To  WHOM  IT  MAT  CONCERN:  »« * '"'O'"'.  J-ne  15,  1912. 

Hadley  has  been  a  pupil  in  the  tnt  llegil  ^ritute  "wV^ 

^^Ai^ft"  •"•''  ^""'  *"  ''*"  8^'^'"  ^P«'='»'  »"™«™  to  commercial 
stud  es,  taking,  m  addition  to  the  ordinary  work  of  hi,  clasHhi 
regular  course  in  typewriting  and  stenography.  He  ha  done  thi! 
w.  h  the  object  of  fitting  himself  for  business^ife,  J,d  he  tno  *'" 
wen  quaMed  for  office  work  as  a  high  school  stude;^;  likely  to Te 

He  .s  to  be  commended  also  for  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  for 
St^'n^.""^'^-"'^'"^-     "«  *"  ^"  '"^  "-  --  "^  »^'  word!": 
Franklin  Hudson, 

Principal,  Brandon  Collegiate  Institute. 


I»      I 
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[Ptiated  Letter  Head] 
(4)  Dec.  11, 1912. 

Mb.  F.  Bodler, 

Princess  Street, 

Winnipeg. 
My  deak  Mb.  Bodleb, 

This  will  ini.oduce  to  you  one  of  luy 
office  employees,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Hadley,  who  has  my  consent  to  better 
his  condition,  if  he  can.  His  work  here  has  been  satisfactory  in 
every  way,  and,  from  what  I  Itnow  of  Mr.  Hadley,  I  can  assure  you 
that  he  will  appreciate  any  kindness  you  may  do  him. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Geoboe  F.  Goldenbsbo. 
Dictated  by  G. 


Dec.  11, 1912. 


[Printed  Letter  Head] 

(5) 

My  deab  Bodler, 

This  morning  I  gave  a  young  fellow  named 
Hadley  a  letter  of  introduction  to  you,  which  he  will  probably  pre- 
sent some  time  this  afternoon. 

Hadley  has  been  working  here  since  June  last,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  was  to  leave  as  soon  as  he  got  a  better  paying 
position.  When  he  came  here  my  office  force  was  full,  but  he  was 
so  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Hudson,  the  Principal  of  the  Brandon 
Collegiate  Institute,  that  I  gave  him  the  work  he  has  been  doing. 
He  is  one  of  those  fellows  who  do  more  than  they  are  paid  to  do,  and, 
if  you  can  find  a  place  for  him,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  well 
pleased  with  him. 

Faithfully  yours, 

George  F.  Goldenbero. 
Mr.  F.  Bodleb, 
Princess  Street, 
Winnipeg. 

Bzerciae  60 
1.   Write  a  letter  applying  for  one  of  the  positions  advertised  below. 
In  stating  your  qnalifications,  it  is  well  to  be  modest  in  your  claims, 
for  the  best  praise  is  th'  praise  that  comes  from  others.    Be  scrupu- 
lously attentive  to  the  little  things  in  letter-writing,  .such  as  spelling 
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punctuation,  the  foldiDg  of  vour  Iett.r 'i,.f  j   ..  , 

u«,  etc.    Employers  tWnk.Cd  r "hti;  too'"t^/ '"k '"''' ''''P^^ '  y°" 

to  L  ^rl7nd:tt:r^:r|^  ::i-'^-^  --^  ~ 

ences.    Box  5707,  Telegram.  '     "**  "'^es  and  Rive  refer. 

Monday,  GoldenLg,  ^IV^^Z^  ^"■^  ^f^f  after  «  o'clock 

«--    Apply  .„  J.  M.  Wright  &  cSo8  Ma'r^Strtr  '""'  ""'^- 
5-    Wan/erf.  —  Fenw  lBtfo».  t 

Alberta,  eta..  expeHr„«Xarex3'Tr^^^^^^^ 
Thomson,  Calgary,  Alta.  "Pected.    Apply  by  letter,  A.  B. 

'"^"hi"  the  author's  knowledge,"  writMV,  r 
man  was  recently  refused  an  «x™Ti     '™™"'-  Carpenter,  "a  young 

application  wa.  on  m,ipapeT^;fe"ir''»"  "-»'"''  »!«  letL  of 
that  one  so  deficient  in  kn^oXdgelf  the  c 'Z      °"'''  """^  ^'^P^^'^' 
ters,  would  be  deficient  also  in  Ws  knowl.r  7^  ''™°"''' ''"  ^""^h  ■»»<- 
m  general." -G.  R.  Carpk  "ter    ^7     ^' °'  '"en  a„rt  social  cu-stoms 
Cor.po,Uion.    "  When  a  youl^af I  "cIh    ""^  ''*'"'"'  "'"'  ^"i""* 
Walters.  Carter  in  Wav>tZ\nn'n^      T"'  '"  "'''"  ^''«''  «'• 
■^-m;  if  he  should  send  in  a  .Sh        T  """  "^^^  "e  enters  my 
him  here  and  now.     The  visUirc^r;^^"""  '"/"""^  ^"^^  '- 
quality  which  is  expressed  by  thTwo^  ^e„H    """  '"'""'""'  ''^'  "'  'hat 
ing,  no  other  can  be  so  impHcitly  CndedorA  "'''''''"'" '"  """" 
Tuitingcanl  makeayoungmanadnZ     .     ^    '^""'^=  "  ""«  P^mted 
cam  do  for  a  lawyer?    I  tZd  Ive^  ''  T       '"'^  "  '"''"*'*  P«"essional 
husiue™  communication,  Tl.ZZ  eTJT'^^' "  '"""'""'"^'k'' 
«hamed  to  send  a  printed  p„,fSn:f  caM   „,^      '  ,""'   '  "'""<'  •>" 
any  business  place  whatsoeyer."  ""^  '*"y"'»  offio"  or 
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2.    The  following  is  an  advertisement  for  a  situation :  — 
Wanted.^  —  By  a  young  man,  a  situation  as  bookkeeper ;  under- 
stands single  and  double  entry;  high  school  education;  good  refer- 
ences.    Address  H.  M.,  243  Grove  Street. 

Write  an  adTertisement  for  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a  law  office;  as 
typewriter  and  stenographer  in  a  wholesale  house;  as  salesman  for 
men's  furnishin?  goods;  as  travelling  salesman  for  a  wholesale  candy 
house;  as  teacher  in  a  country  school;  as  teacher  in  a  city  public 
school ;  as  clerk  in  a  drug  store ;  as  attendant  in  a  business  office  ;  as 
advertising  solicitor ;  as  collector  for  a  real  estate  office. 


SECTION  55 

Official  Letters 

Of  all  letters,  excepting  only  mere  notes  of  invitation 
and  reply,  official  letters  are  the  most  formal.  They  are 
dignified  in  style,  and  abound  in  conventional  phrases  of 
courtesy.  Since  it  is  really  the  office  that  is  written  to, 
and  not  the  temporary  incumbent,  many  prefer  to  place  on 
the  envelope,  as  well  as  in  the  introduction  to  the  letter 
itself,  the  name  of  the  office  rather  than  the  name  of  the 
officer.  They  prefer  to  address  a  letter  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  for  example,  "  To  His  Excellency,  The 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  Rideau  Hall,  Ottawa," 
rather  than, "  To  H.  R.  H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,"  etc. 
Extra  formality  is  obtained,  —  in  addition  to  that  obtained 
by  writing  in  as  dignified  a  style  as  possible,  — by  due 
attention  to  titles  and  to  the  greeting  and  the  courteous 

>  Where  the  advertisement  stands  in  a  column  with  others  of  the  same 
kind,  the  word  "wanted  "  is  commonly  omitted,  sUice  the  column  itaell  is 
headed,  "Situations  Wanted,"  "  Help  Wanted,"  or  the  Uke. 
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courtesy  is  to  be  shown      T^;  v         ""^  *•"*"  ""'''"'"•^ 

ex-iuembers  „f  fl      ,V  ^"*.®"^'"-^o^ernor,  members  and 

etc.,  etc.i  Formal  „,„  t-  •'  ""'^' ^'^^''"'w,  i/overnor, 
aa..ressin,  tLTlrrSe^'of  X  Ir  "^  ^^^ 
Canada),  r<,,,.,ror.A.>(ifaddreSn?th!vf  T'""  °^ 
usual  form-  it  wm,i,i  k  '*.'''^'«.>'na'i;.  "Sir  (tlie  most 
above  casrs);'LZ'p,:s:r&"'°P"/''  ""^  °^  '"« 

Exeroiae  61 

Ontario,  for  information  '  ^""™  Commission,  Ottawa, 

ouf  thj^cxis  ;i::^:f  :r  r-™'  ^'^^-  ^'- 

school.  ^       ""'°°'  *'""*«««  to  procure  it  for  your 

Thi!,relnstlfth??at?yVa™"srut''''  "''' i^"''  '™'''-"  « -'• 
b.  an  abb^viated  title.  CTi  ,et  ,t  ^D  '^^T'^f ''"^'^  ^^'^ 
much  used  nowadays  outside  nf  ...  ^     '     "'  "'"'  *'«••  "«  "o' 

they  should  not  repeat  pre  u'les  °*^'"«"^'' *"'.  «  Po«t-titlea  are  used, 
an  pe«onal  letterev^rt'ten  IZ'lT:^'^' "^^^  ^  ^^- ^- 
to  reserve  the  latter  for  official  letrrs  Th  \  *"If"  """^  ""™'  ""d 
general  rule,  te  used  in  bush!^  C!^'.    ^'^  '""  '^*»-  "'"'"I''  -^ot-  ««  « 
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SECTIOX  56 

Invltatlong  and  Replies 

Invitations  are  of  two  Ic  nds,  formal  and  informal. 
Nothing  need  be  said  here,  however,  regarding  informal 
invitations,  because  they  differ  in  no  way  from  the  ordi- 
nary notes  that  pass  between  friends  and  relatives.  An 
informal  invitation  must  be  followed  by  an  informal  reply, 
since  the  reply,  in  any  case,  invariably  takes  the  tone  of 
the  invitation. 

Formal  invitations  are  written  throughout  in  the  third 
person,!  and  can  be  best  understood  by  a  study  of  the  ex- 
amples below.  Observe  that  there  is  no  heading,  no  in- 
troduction, and  no  conclusion  in  a  formal  invitation.  If 
the  address  of  the  writer  and  the  date  are  not  omitted 
altogether,  they  are  written  below  the  body  of  the  invita- 
tion, commonly  at  the  left.  The  year  is  usually  omitted, 
and  the  month  and  the  day  are  sometimes  written  out  in 
full,  though  society  is  not  agreed  on  this  last  point.  To 
write  out  in  full  the  name  of  the  month,  as  evidence  that 
you  are  not  in  a  hurry  and  do  not  grudge  the  time  spent 
on  your  note,  may  be  well  enough,  but  to  write  out  in  full 
the  day  of  the  month  ("eight"  for  "8")  or  the  number 
of  your  street  ("  Forty-two  "  for  "  42  ")  seems  to  be  strain- 
ing the  matter  to  the  point  of  affectation.  To  show  affec- 
tation would  seem  to  be  as  vulgar  as  to  show  haste, — but 
this  is  probably  an  affair  of  taste. 

1  In  case  the  inyitation  Is  wholly  engraved  or  printed,  as  In  (1)  below, 
the  second  person  must  be  used,  since  the  name  of  each  person  Invited 
cannot  be  inserted  in  the  engraved  or  printed  form.  People  who  entertahi 
frequently  commonly  have  forma  engraved  with  spaces  lor  name*  and 
dates,  a  device  that  saves  a  resort  to  the  second  pereon. 
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(1) 

The  Adelphian  Literary  Society 
requests  the  pleasure  of  your  company 

at  Its  Fifteenth  Annual  Debate 
on  Friday  evening,  January  the  third 

at  eight  o'clock 
The  Adelphian  Hall » 

(2) 
(3) 

(1) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wesley  Hobb  reeret  th»t  »  „~  ■ 
ment  prevents  then,  from  ac^pting  Mr^ll  Mr,  Cr^r^^ 
kind  .nvitation  for  Thursday,  February  8,"  8  o'doct'  '"""■'' 

accepting'orSllfg.laXtce""""'"'  """""  "^  ''■^""^'''  »""" 

.o:norrtre':::;;:rr„r.n:^^^^^^^ '-  "■'-•  "'^  ™— 
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(5) 
Mrs.  Moulton  requeata  the  pleaaun  of  Mra.  Hudaon'i  oompany  at 
luncheon  on  Tuesday,  October  8,  at  1  o'clock. 
The  Lilacs, 
October  8.> 

BsarolMi  62 

1.  Write  an  invitation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Lord  to  dine  with 
you  on  Tuesday  next,  at  eight  o'clock. 

2.  Write  an  acceptance  to  the  above  invitation ;  write  a  regret 

8.  Miss  Frances  Aldrich  is  to  give  a  whist  party  a  week  from 
Thursday,  at  eight  o'clock.  Write  her  invitation  to  Miss  Marjorie 
Daw.    Write  Misa  Uaw'a  acceptance. 

4.  You  are  to  give  a  private  dinner  for  men  only  next  week. 
Write  an  invitation  to  one  of  your  friends.     Write  hia  acceptance. 

6.  Your  debating  society  is  aending  out  invitations  to  a  publio 
debate.    How  should  you  word  the  invitations? 
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SECTION  87 

Friendly  letters 

Friendly  letters  are  familiar  chats  on  paper,  a  trifle  more 
restrained  than  a  real  chat  would  be,  but  still  in  pretty 
much  the  same  tone.  The  tone  of  a  friendly  letter,  in- 
deed, ought  to  show  the  degree  of  intimacy  ejdsting 
between  the  writer  and  the  person  written  to,  but  it  is 
not  always  an  easy  matt-r  to  get  just  the  right  tone, 

'  This  Invitation  suggests  a  gathering  of  ladles.  An  Invltotlon  to  a 
"  stag"  party  would  run  in  the  name  of  the  host ;  "  Mr.  Moulton  requests 
the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Hudson's  company,"  etc.  Note  the  arrangement  of 
the  lines  In  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5),  which  Is  the  proper  arrangement  when 
invitations  and  replies  are  written  out,  and  not  engraved  or  printed. 
When,  for  obvious  reasona,  the  writer  does  not  wish  to  mention  a  pre- 
vious engagement,  but  still  wishes  to  decline,  he  may  resort  to  some  such 
wording  as  this :  "Mr.  Hudson  regrets  his  Inability  to  accept,"  etc. 
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n«ther    00  .tiff  nor  too  familiar.    In  order  to  get  iuat 

he  nght  tone  you  should  write  as  naturally  aa  /ou  ic 

It  w  a  good  plan,  therefore,  to  sit  down  and  think  o^er 

what  you  would  say  to  your  friend  were  that  ^Z.;Z 

L  th«  ^  -T*^'""  "''"  y°"''  ^"«°'l  "  »<=*•«»"/  present 
u  the  room  wuh  you,  and  that  you  are  saying  to  him^he 
Uungs  you  know  would  most  interest  him."^  L  down  the 

he7  ^r  rr  '"  T  '"  '*"«  -"*'*>  chat   a™„g 
them  m  an  orderly  way  by  putting  together  the  thinls 
that  are  near  in  thought,  decide  what  tlUngs  you  sl.a    Lv 

your  letter  as  rapidly  as  you  can,  trying  to  ^ake  the  black 
marks  before  you  glow  with  your  thought  and  peilaU  y 
much  as  your  face  would  glow  with  your  thoughts  and 
leehngs  were  you  actually  talking  with  the  peLn  you 
are  now  writing  to.  If  you  really  cannot  do  L.lyou 
can  with  a  little  practice, -at  least  avoid  the  two  ex" 

«R  u»  .,  ^ ^°"  "^  •"  '^«  I'abit  Of  calling  your  friend 
"  Bob  '•  If  you  have  played  with  him,  and  disputed  wTth 
him  do  not  address  him  in  your  letter  as  "Dear  Sir." 
On  the  other  hand,  remember  that  when  you  have  talked 
with  him  you  have  sometimes  had  to  explain  things  that 

Curuf-f '  '^1"^'  *•"«'  y°"  ^^'^  «°t  ^y  clearly  enough 
for  Bob  to  understand,  that  sometimes  you  have  had  to 
take  back  things  that  angered  "Bob,"  or  modify  some 
statement  before  he  would  believe  it.  Remember  as  you 
write  that  you  cannot  be   present,  when   "Bob"  reads 

^  «  p^T,^'"  '*  "  """^  ^""«"' ''  '«  ^"tten  once  for  all 
and  Bob  may  read  it  as  many  times  as  he  likes.  When 
He  meets  you  again  there  may  be  trouble.     You  know 
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"  Bob  "  well  enough  for  that.  There  is  nothing  in  those 
black  marks  you  make  in  your  letters  that  will  explain 
what  you  write,  as  your  voice,  manner,  and  exr-ession 
will  explain  what  you  say.  Therefore,  moderate  your 
emotions  when  you  write,  and  do  not  writo  at  all  when 
your  emotions  are  too  excited  to  be  !M:.derated.  Now  is 
the  time  to  remember  the  "Don'ts"  of  letter- writing.' 
Write  about  anything  you  and  your  friend  are  interested 
in,  and  a  little,  but  not  too  much,  about  yourself.  A  bit 
of  news  that  you  know  your  friend  will  like  to  hear,  the 
best  things  abou*  your  every -day  life,  and  the  most  worthy 
of  what  jfU  -link  and  feel,  these  and  other  things  that 
your  frien'J  will  be  really  interested  in  are  the  proper  sub- 
jects to  write  about. 
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1.  Tour  friend  and  classmate,  Walter  Vincent,  has  recently  moved 
to  Portage  la  Prairie.  Write  him  what  has  happened  in  town  and  at 
school  since  he  left. 

2.  Your  fri_nd,  Cecil  Van  Dyke,  writes  you  from  Olda,  AU>erta, 
that  he  will  visit  you  at  Christmas.  Outline  your  plans  for  enter- 
taining him. 

3.  This  coming  summer  you  are  to  go  on  a  camping  trip  into  the 
Rainy  River  District.  Your  friend,  .leftrey  Bowcn,  who  lives  at 
Berlin,  Ont.,  is  to  accompany  you.     Write  him  regarding  outfit,  etc. 

4.  Write  Gilbert  Thomas,  who  lives  at  Neepawa,  Man.,  an  account 
of  the  Hallowe'en  Party  yon  attended  recently.  You  may  remember 
that  the  party  was  given  by  Olive  Thornton,  your  mutual  friend. 

5.  Write  a  note  to  your  uucle,  thanking  him  for  the  book  he 
recently  sent  you. 

8.  Write  one  of  your  friends  an  informal  invitation  to  luncheon  on 
Tuesday  next,  at  one  o'clock.  Submit  your  invitation  to  the  class  for 
criticism. 

1  See  Section  58. 
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8.    Your  «i»ter  liiM  been  Bwav  fr.v„  I    .      t 

.n  account  Of  .He, .„.n,aoi;r/:H:;.raf:r'^^-     '''''  "" 

heMnX  her  ;  S^hf  ct"l^  "T  "'  «''  •'"^-  ^-  »■    Write 

annee«^n,o         l-t:u\^'SrnSr'" 
recrnt,7;:lS.'""«'  '"  '-  "rother  from  „„..  p,^,  ,„„  ^.^ 

..."cieS:  :t;' r;""  i"°™'r-  ,^'"«  'o  ?-""  b.the, 

etc..  of  Hawaii.  '       "  **"  P"°P'°'  *»  «'™»'«.  the  product,; 

-M  lea    Ad.  .o.e  i2Xl::i^Z  ""^  ""™  ^"  ^"' 
South  ^^X:!"'""  "  "''""•  y-  <«-"'«  -  imaginary  visit  to  the 

b-iiU:  t :  '^tinj  e^ciir ''" '"  "-""* «" '  p'«-'«-  •  ^- 

ra^ble.'^"'*  "  '^"^'  '"  «•"''''  '""Si™  an  «=count  of  a  Saturday 

16.   Write  the  following  letters  ■    m  A  Wf.      •  • 
of  a  novel  you  have  recently  rel";  mAl^LTSri "'"''  "P'"'"" 
your  l«,t  .„„„,„  ,„.,.J  (.^'A^lite^/!^^'^"'-?*— you  spent 

•Pend  your  next  summer  vacation  m  A  tt^  "  ^°"  '^'"  <» 
life;  (5)  A  letter  in  whicryrstif^  'etter  stating  your  aim  in 
have  any,  (6)  a  leLr^l-^  ^"^  """"S"  plans- if  ,ou 

business  you  el  tt  e^^  T'  °'""''"'  °'  *''•'  P™fe«,ion'or 
lays,  (7)'a  et^  nt^-ratW  11'''":  """'  ""''"^  y™'  -l-oo 
"bout  an  accident,  7)  TlZ  d^"",""^'  ^'^  ^  '«««'  *<"ling 
or  country  custom.  describing  some  interesting  city 

it  through  the  n,ai,3''M:t'J;";',f;";-/'i-'l  of  yours,  and  send 
learned  about  the  writing  of  rSlv  if  v ''  "'  ^'""  ^"'^  ''»™ 
.ub„,it  this  letter  U>  any'criMcCtt  yo^U"  ""  '^^  "'^"^^  ^ 
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Some  Don'ts 

Don't  put  secrets  into  letters  ;  they  hare  a  way  of  get- 
ting out  when  you  least  want  them  to. 

Don't  use  I-now-take-my-pen-in-hand  phrases ;  if  you 
have  nothing  to  write,  don't  write  it. 

Don't  fail  to  answer  promptly  every  letter  you  receive 
which  merits  an  answer ;  promptness  will  help  you  to 
keep  both  friends  and  business. 

Don't  send  off  a  letter  with  a  mistake  in  it,  whether  it 
be  of  spelling,  of  punctuation,  of  fact,  of  etiquette,  or  — 
of  cleanliness  and  neatness  ;  rewrite  a  letter  until  it  is  as 
nearly  perfect  as  you  can  make  it. 

Don't  use  colored  inks  and  papers  —  even  though  Fash- 
ion tells  you  to  ;  pure  white  linen  paper,  ur  ruled,  and 
black  ink  are  in  best  taste  for  polite  letter- writing. 

Don't  cross-line  and  postscript  your  lettei-s  (this  for 
girls) ;  cross-lining  is  in  bad  taste,  and  postscripts  should 
be  used  only  when  they  can  be  used  with  discretion  and 
art. 

Don't  let  the  "blue  devils"  get  into  your  letters ;  other 
people  have  "blue  devils"  of  their  own — enough  and  to 
spare. 

Don't  write  in  the  heat  of  passion ;  wait  until  the 
intensity  of  your  excitement,  whatever  it  may  be,  sub- 
sides. 

Don't  forget  that  a  written  word  can  never  be  recalled. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  you  should  write  some 
particular  thing,  or  as  to  whether  you  shoi  'd  write  at  all, 
don't  write  until  you  sleep  over  your  doubts. 
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literature.     The  form  of  t^tZ^^Jtl""^"^'"^  "^  '«"«"  '» 

f^™-"  «»'»rt  story),   historie-;  (..„    R„Uu?-   ^!''™'^'»  ^^'"■>n> 
W;,.),a.d,  in  truth,  nearly  ererJkL  of  Hi!  *  °/ ^orfm. 

subject  of  English  Grammar  has  Sen  nil  f""^-  ^™°  "■«  <>"" 
into  letters  to  a  fourteen-year-o wty  ?clVert"'f  '^  ""'"«  ?"* 
But  .t  IS  by  those  collections  of  real Ttt^r, tv^'  ^"^'""^  «-'™'"'"-). 
women  have  left  us  that  yo^wou  d  tl  ^,"\^'''  "="  '""^  K^'^' 
These  collections  it  would  Cwlufo.  vf^  *?  "'""  «"tertained. 
of.  if,  indeed,  you  hare  no^^lll°V  *"  """''^  ">«  '^q'-'intance 
learn  how  even  [he  corrnpL;!^L^°°l,''"-  *"™'"  »''«'"  y<>"  can 
to  glow  with  the  per^r^f  !  "L'^'y-^^y  "i^'^-oe  may  be  made 
wiU  find  to  be  tho^  whTcht.  f""'.^"*"^-  The  best  letters  you 
friendly  lette™  C  Ih^^h'Cr^  t  "'^^  *"  "".  ""^^  "-"  »-« 
filing,  rise  to  the  rank  of  liter^tZ  '*""  "'°"«'"  ^^-^  S"" 

and  «ad,  for  every  varietf of  stSeWr  f.  ^"'  ^^'-fKriter,, 
field,  Cowper,  Gray,  Umb  ThlvL  t  T  °'  *'**'«•  ^""^  Chester- 
FranklinTlr;nrCarWe  Eme^^r^'  ^'^.T  ""  S^"K'"«.  Goethe, 
look  into  lUnu^rt  any  ^„t  bio"  'k  r"'  !'*™'*'"'  «*»■  Also, 
We  may  be  told  by'^Lr^^Ltet^r  '"'  ■""°''  »'  '  """■• 
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The  Defence  of  the  Roundhousb' 
bt  bobebt  louib  stevenson 

Alan  drew  a  dirk,  -which  he  held  in  his  left  hand  in  case  they  should 
run  in  under  his  sword.  I,  on  my  part,  clambered  up  into  the  berth 
with  an  armful  of  pistols  and  something  of  a  heavy  heart,  and  set 
open  the  window  where  I  was  to  watch.  It  was  a  small  part  of  the 
deck  that  I  could  overlook,  but  enough  for  our  purpose.  The  sea  had 
gone  down,  and  the  wind  was  steady  and  kept  the  sails  quiet;  so  tha: 
there  was  a  great  stillness  in  the  ship,  in  which  I  made  sure  I  heard 
the  sound  of  muttering  voices.  A  little  after,  and  there  came  a  clash 
of  steel  upon  the  deck,  by  which  I  knew  they  were  dealing  out  the 
cutlasses,  and  one  had  been  let  fall;  and  after  that  silence  again. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  was  what  you  call  afraid ;  but  my  heart  beat 
like  a  bird's,  both  quick  and  little ;  and  there  was  a  dimness  came 
before  my  eyes  which  I  continually  rubbed  away,  and  which  continu- 
ally returned.  As  for  hope,  I  had  none ;  but  only  a  darkness  of  despair 
and  a  sort  of  anger  against  all  the  world  that  made  me  long  to  sell 
my  life  as  dear  as  I  was  able.  I  tried  to  pray,  I  remember,  but  that 
pame  hurry  of  my  mind,  like  a  man  running,  would  not  suffer  me  to 

1  The  deck-house.  Here  is  the  situation.  The  crew  of  the  brig  Cove- 
nant have  conspired  to  rob  and  murder  one  Alau  Breck  Stewart,  who  has 
come  on  board  from  an  open  boat  which  the  brig  struck  and  sent  to  the 
bottom.  The  conspiracy  is  discovered  by  David  Balfour,  a  youth  who  ia 
being  sent  by  a  villanous  uncle  to  be  sold  to  labor  in  the  Carolina  planta- 
tions. David  warns  Alan,  and  the  two  defend  the  roundliouse  against 
the  crew.  This  selection  is  printed  by  kind  permission  of  Charles 
Scribner*s  Sons. 
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^S  aT JLr^;'  r  ""^  "^^'  '^  -  'o  '■ave  the  thing 

ing  out  as  if  hurt.     I  look^  bit  „  .  '  *"'*  """'^  »™  ^-T" 

Shuan  i^  the  ,oo,w.„  orr/hra.^rthlur'^-  """  '^  ^'^• 

place.  I  .aw  hi.  paa,  his  sLrTthX"    l^tZl^Z'  ""'  *°  "^ 

It  was  none  too  soon  for  me  to  look  to  mv  1  ^■ 

was  scarce  back  at  the  window  brfo'fiv^Z  caL'"'*'  '"  "^  ''^'^ 
for  a  battering-ram,  ran  oast  m^  .  a  "™ ,"'*''■  "anyng  a  square  yard 
Ihad  never  fifed  w'ith  a  p^n::'°ff  P™""  ^-e  the  door  i^ 
far  less  against  a  fellows^^Zre  But  tw  '"'*  "*'*'■  ''""  »  g"" ' 
-W  ^ang  the  yar.  X  eried  <..  "  Xa^T r^^Sl^ ^ 

ani  rre^s^J -;::  « 7',^ d-""^ <""  ^"^  «-  "^^  ^  Up- 
time to  recover,  iTnt  anotLr  ba    '      T'^'^";    ^"'""^  ''"'  ""^ 

burst  with  the  noise  of  the  shots.    B^f/  T      ^  '*"  '"""'^  ^  ^ 

before;onIy  now  his  sword  wasrnnmnfbl'ol^tn^r/^''''''^'''^- 
so  sweUed  with  triumph  and  '»II.„  •  ?  *^  '''"•  a""!  h™*!* 

looked  to  be  invindbl  Ri.'h  befnt  ?  '"'  ""  """"<'''■  *"'  he 
Shuan,  on  his  hands  ad  We^-  the  -  T  ""  ""^  """^  "«•'  «'• 
mouth,  and  he  was  sinkin/s^Ti;  We  1™"  ^""""8  from  hi, 
and  just  as  I  looked,  some  of  tho"  f  ^'-  "  '*™'''''  '''""'  ^"'" 
by  the  heel,  and  drZ  d  him  bodT  ''t'"^''"«'"  '«"<' of  him 
believe  he  died  as  theTwereXf^  ■""  °'  '"»  "--Ibouse.     I 

ingtotl^LVedr/h^^tfZi""^'''.^'-'  »^  «>»  W 
I  told  hitn  T  h.A     ■       ,  """"b  execution. 
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I  settled  back  to  my  place,  recharging  the  three  pistob  I  had  fired, 
and  keeping  watch  with  both  eye  and  ear. 

Our  enemies  were  disputing  not  far  ofE  upon  the  deck,  and  that  bo 
loudly  that  I  could  hear  a  word  or  two  above  the  washing  of  the  seas. 

"  It  was  Shuan  bauchled  '  it,"  I  heard  one  say. 

And  another  answered  him  with  a  "Wheesht,  manl  He's  paid 
the  piper." 

After  that  the  voices  fell  again  into  the  same  mutteHng  as  before. 
Only  now,  one  person  spoke  most  of  the  time,  as  though  laying 
down  a  plan,  and  first  one  and  then  another  answered  him  briefly, 
like  men  taking  orders.  By  this,  I  made  sure  they  were  coming  on 
again,  and  told  Alan. 

"It's  what  we  have  to  pray  for,"  said  he.  "Unless  we  can  give 
them  a  good  distaste  of  us,  and  done  with  it,  there'll  be  nae  sleep  for 
either  you  or  me.     But  this  time,  mind,  they'll  be  in  earnest." 

By  this,  my  pistols  were  ready,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
listen  and  wait.  While  the  brush  lasted,  I  had  not  the  time  to  think 
if  I  was  frighted ;  but  now,  when  all  was  still  again,  my  mind  ran 
upon  nothing  else.  The  thought  of  the  sharp  swords  and  the  cold 
steel  was  strong  in  me ;  and  presently,  when  I  began  to  hear  stealthy 
steps  and  a  brushing  of  men's  clothes  against  the  roundhouse  wall, 
and  knew  they  were  taking  their  places  in  the  dark,  I  could  have  found 
it  in  my  mind  to  cry  out  aloud. 

All  this  was  upon  Alan's  side  j  and  I  had  begun  to  think  my  share 
of  the  fight  was  at  an  end,  when  I  heard  some  one  drop  softly  on  the 
roof  above  me. 

Then  there  came  a  single  call  on  the  sea-pipe,  and  that  was  the 
signal.  A  knot  of  them  made  one  rush  of  it,  cutlass  in  hand,  against 
the  door;  and  at  the  same  moment,  the  glass  of  the  skylight  was 
dashed  in  a  thousand  pieces,  and  a  man  leaped  through  and  landed 
on  the  floor.  Before  he  got  his  feet,  I  had  clapped  a  pistol  to  his 
back,  and  might  have  shot  him,  too ;  only  at  the  touch  of  him  (and 
him  aliv.■^  my  whole  flesh  misgave  me,  and  I  could  no  more  pull  the 
trigger  than  I  could  have  flown. 

He  had  dropped  his  cutlass  as  he  Jumped,  and  when  he  felt  the 
pistol,  whipped  straight  round  and  laid  hold  of  me,  roaring  out  an 
oath;  and  at  that  either  my  courage  came  again,  or  I  grew  so  much 
>  Bungled.  —  Stevenson. 
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afraid  as  came  to  the  same  thing;  for  I  rave  a  shrinlr  »n^  .!,„♦  i  • 
in  the  .idst  of  the  body.    He  gL  the  m^hor  £  „gly  g^I  'Z 
fell  to  the  floor.     The  foot  of  the  second  fellow,  ^hose  W  we™ 
danghng  through  the  nkylight,  struck  »e  at  the  sLe  Z.Z,7Z 

thf  thLh  s'o  t^t  l"?""".'  T'"  P'"°'  "■"'  »"»'  '"■»  -  though 
the  thigh,  so  that  he  slipped  through  and  tumbled  in  a  lump  on  hi, 

companions  body.    There  was  no  talk  of  missing,  any  more  than 

there  was  t:me  to  aim;  I  clapped  the  muzzle  to  the  ve'^^Le  and 

I  might  have  stood  and  stared  at  them  for  long,  but  I  heard  Alan 
shout  as  If  fbr  help,  and  that  brought  me  to  my  senses. 

He  had  kept  the  door  so  long;  but  one  of  the  seamen  while  he 
was  engaged  with  others,  had  run  in  under  his  guard  a;dcltM 
him  about  the  body.    Alan  was  dirking  him  with  Ms  left  hand  bu 
the  fellow  clung  hke  a  leech.    Another  had  broken  in  and  had  his 
cutlass  raised.    The  door  was  thronged  with  their  fac  e.    I  thoLh 

BTlh^i  "',?""■'"«'  "P  "^  """""•  *«"  °"  *"-  in  flant 
and  Alan  1  °  ^'T  *°  ^  °^  ''"'P-  The-wrestler  dropped  at  last- 
and  Alan  Icapmg  back  to  get  his  distance,  ran  upon  the  othe™  likTa 
bull,  roaring  as  he  went.  They  broke  before  him^ike  wat^r  t^ 
and  running,  and  falling  one  against  another  in  their  h«toTh^' 
sword  in  his  hands  flashed  like  quicksilver  into  the  hudlof  ou 

hurt.    I  was  stil  thinking  we  were  lost,  when  lo  I  they  were  all  eone 
and  Alan  was  driving  them  along  the  deck  as  a  sheepdog  ch^  leep' 

rar.„,Lv,  J  rf  ^'""*  *™  '^°  attacks.    With  what 

paragraph  does  each  begin?     Where  doe.  the  first  end?     Howdol, 
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the  author  make  ueo  of  the  interval  between  the  two  attack*  ?  Who  b 
represented  as  telling  the  story  'I  Why  did  not  the  author  put  the 
story  in  the  third  person?  How  is  David's  state  of  mind  shown? 
Point  out  descriptive  phrases.  Why  are  there  not  more  of  these  ?  If 
these  were  omitted,  what  would  be  the  effect?  Study  the  conversa- 
tion. What  does  each  speech  add  to  the  story?  Note  how  specific 
the  little  details  in  the  story  are.  Why  did  not  Stevenson  use  "  fight- 
ing "  for  "  in  the  doorway,  crossing  blades,"  or  "  kill  him  "  for  "  pass 
his  sword  through  the  mate's  l)ody  "  ?  Find  other  details  of  the  same 
sort.  Havespecific  words  any  effect  here?  Take  one  thread  of  the 
story,  and  trace  it  as  far  as  it  goes.  For  example,  observe  each 
advance  in  the  account  of  the  wounding  and  death  of  the  mate. 
Where  is  the  narrative  purposely  delayed?  Where  does  it  rus'i 
rapidly  forward? 

David  Balfour,  the  sequel  of  Kidnapped,  and  some  of  Stevenson  j 
other  narratives,  particularly  the  Neui  Arabian  Nighm,  The  Dynamiter, 
Treasure  Island,  The  Master  of  BallatUrae,  and  The  Wrecker,  will  fur- 
nish excellent  material  for  the  study  of  narration. 
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Characters,  which  may  be  almost  anything,  —  beasts, 
birds,  stones,  machines,  men,  what  not,  —  are  revealed  in 
story  by  three  methods :  (1)  by  what  they  do,'  (2)  by 
what  they  say,  and  (3)  by  what  others  —  either  the  author 
or  other  characters  —  say  o*  them.  Of  these  three 
methods,  the  first  requires  the  most  art,  and  the  third,  or 
rather  that  part  of  it  that  includes  the  author's  own  com- 
ments, the  least.  In  the  following  chapter,  which  is  the 
first  in  Jane  Austen's  Pride  aiid  Prejudice,  the  second 
and  the  third  methods  are  illustrated.  The  very  best 
illustration  of  the  first  method,  indeed  of  every  one  of  the 
methods  of  character  portrayal,  is  a  play  by  Shakspere, 
which,  of  course,  cannot  be  printed  here. 

I  Note  how,  in  the  selection  in  Exercise  64,  the  character  of  Alan 
Breck  is  revealed  by  what  he  does. 
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Br  JAM  ADSTliM 


«J  n«'  !  *"'!' "°'™"»"y  wknowledged,  that  a  single  man  In  posse., 
non  of  a  good  fortune,  niiut  be  in  want  of  a  wife 

on  Ins  first  entering  a  neigliborhood,  this  truth  is  so  well^xe.li^  th! 

minds  of  the  surroundinK  families.  Hi»t  (.=  i      ^      j 

f ul  prop^ty  of  some  on^oThlrofrirXT."  "'  '"^  ''«"'■ 

heard^rXeLfirdt;rttt  it^,^  ""  ^  ^^  "  ^^  - 
Mr.  Bennet  replied  that  he  had  not. 

she^'idiv:^;rnutr^'''*"""-^™«  •■->'' ''«»'>-.-<« 

Mr.  Bennet  made  no  answer. 
paalX^""  "'""  *"  ''""^  '"'°  ""  *»'^'"  '""  o^d  hi.  wife  in,. 

"You  want  to  tell  me,  and  I  have  no  objeetion  to  hearing  it.- 
inis  was  invitation  enough. 

is  /I3n  K  "^  ^'""'' ''""  """'  ^°°'''  **"•  "^"K  »y»  that  Netherfleld 
fa  taken  by  a  young  man  of  large  fortune  from  the  north  of  Eng^nd- 
that  he  came  down  on  Monday  in  a  chaUe  and  four  to  see  the  Ze' 
and  was  so  much  delighted  with  it,  that  he  agreed  with  Mr  Morrfa' 
immediately,  that  he  is  to  take  possession  before  Micha^^m^,  a  d 

~'hatThr:^r "-  "^  ^-^ '-  '^  «•«  -«*  •"  -^  --^" 

"  Bingley." 

"  Is  he  married  or  single  ?  " 

fon^or''flvfff'°'^/"'"°'""'    '    A  single  man  of  large  fortune, 
four  or  five  thousand  a  year.    What  a  fine  thing  fop  our  gbfa  1 " 
How  so  /  how  can  it  affect  them  ?  " 
<■  My  dear  Mr.  Bennet,"  replied  his  wife,  "  how  can  yon  be  so  tire- 
»mel  you  must  know  that  I  am  thinking  of  his  ma'rrying  one  of 

"  Is  that  his  design  in  settling  here  ?  " 

TJ^::^:::::::.  °°« •"  *"-  -<> »"-'-  y°-  -^^isit  u 
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"I  see  no  occasion  for  that.  You  and  the  girU  may  go, or  yon 
may  send  tliem  bv  themselves,  which  perhaps  will  be  still  better,  foi 
as  >™  are  as  handsome  as  any  of  them,  Mr.  Bingley  might  like  you 
the  best  of  the  party." 

"My  dear,  you  flatter  me.  I  certainly  have  had  my  share  of 
beauty,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  anything  extraordinary  now. 
When  a  woman  has  five  grown-up  daughters,  she  ought  to  give  over 
thinking  of  her  own  beauty." 

"  In  such  cases  a  woman  has  not  often  much  beauty  to  think 

«  But,  my  dear,  you  must  indeed  go  and  see  Mr.  Bingley  when  he 
comes  into  the  neighborhood." 

"  It  is  more  than  I  engage  for,  I  assure  you." 

"  But  consider  your  daughters.  Only  think  what  an  estabUshment 
it  would  be  for  one  of  them.  Sir  William  and  Lady  Lucas  are  deter- 
mined to  go,  merely  on  that  account,  for  in  general,  you  know,  they 
■visit  no  new-comers.  Indeed,  you  must  go,  for  it  will  be  impossible 
for  us  to  visit  him  if  you  do  not." 

"You  are  over-sorupulous,  surely.  I  dare  say  Mr.  Bingley  will  be 
very  glad  to  see  you ;  and  I  will  send  a  few  lines  by  you  to  assure  him 
of  my  hearty  consent  to  his  marrying  whichever  he  chooses  of  the 
girls;  though  I  must  throw  in  a  good  word  for  my  little  Lizzy." 

"  I  desire  you  will  do  no  such  thing.  Lizzy  is  not  a  bit  better  than 
the  others;  and  I  am  sure  she  is  not  half  so  handsome  as  Jane,  nor 
half  so  good-humored  as  Lydia.  But  you  are  always  giving  her  the 
preference." 

"  They  havo  none  of  them  much  to  recommend  the-n,"  replied  he ; 
"they  are  »11  silly  and  ignorant,  like  other  girls;  but  Lizzy  has  some- 
thing more  of  quickness  than  her  sisters." 

"  Mr.  Bennet,  how  can  you  abuse  your  own  children  in  such  a  way  I 
You  take  delight  in  vexing  me.  You  have  no  compassion  on  my 
poor  nerves." 

"  You  mistake  me,  my  dear.  I  have  a  high  respect  for  your  nerves. 
They  are  my  old  friends.  I  have  heard  you  mention  them  with  con- 
sideration these  twenty  years  at  least." 

«  Ah  I  you  do  not  know  what  I  suffer." 

"  But  I  hope  you  will  get  over  it,  and  live  to  see  many  young  men 
of  four  thousand  a  year  come  into  the  neighborhood." 
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"It  will  be  of  no  UM  to  m  if  twenty  auch  .hould  come,  lince  you 
will  not  Tiiiit  them."  ' 

"  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  that  when  there  a»  twenty  I  will  rait 
(hem  all." 

Mr.  Bennet  was  so  odd  a  mixture  of  quick  parts,  sarcastic  hnmor, 
reserve,  and  caprice,  that  the  experience  of  three-and-twenty  years 
had  been  insufficient  to  make  his  wife  understand  his  character,  iler 
mind  was  less  difficult  to  develop.  She  was  a  woman  of  mean  under- 
standmg,  little  information,  and  uncertain  temper.  When  she  was 
discontented,  slie  fancied  herself  nervous.  The  business  of  her  lUe 
was  to  get  her  daughters  married ;  ito  solace  was  visiting  and  news. 

Helps  to  Stcdy:  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter?  What 
general  unpression  does  it  make  on  your  mind?  What  do  the  first 
two  paragraphs  do?  Might  they  just  as  well  have  been  left  out? 
What  do  you  learn  about  Mr.  Bingley?  How  and  where  do  you 
learn  this?  What  do  you  learn  about  Mr.  Bennet?  About  Mrs. 
Bennet  ?  About  their  daughters  ?  Note  what  the  author  says,  in  the 
last  paragraph,  about  Mr.  Bennet  Do  any  of  the  characteristics 
there  mentioned  appear  in  his  conversation  ?  Where  ?  Do  the  cha> 
acteristics  mentioned  by  the  author  as  belonging  to  Mrs.  Bennet 
appear  in  her  conversation?  Where?  Read  the  chapter  once  more, 
fusing  at  the  end  of  each  speech  to  ask  yourself  these  questions: 
What  does  this  speech  tell  me?  Whom  does  it  teU  me  about?  a<m 
does  it  tell  me  what  it  does? 

Bzorolie  66 

EaA's   HUNTIHO 
BT  HUDTARD  KIPtllfO 

The  moon  was  sinking  behind  the  hills,  and  the  lines  of  trembling 
monkeys  huddled  together  on  the  walls  and  battlements  looked  like 
ragged  shaky  fringes  of  things.  Baloo  went  down  to  the  tank  for  a 
dnnk,  and  Bagheera  began  to  put  his  fur  in  order,  as  Kaa  glided  out 
into  the  centre  of  the  terrace  and  brought  his  jaws  together  with  a 
ringing  snap  that  drew  all  the  monkevs'  eyes  upon  him. 
«  The  moon  seto,"  he  said.  "  Is  there  yet  light  to  see  ?  " 
From  the  walla  oame  »  moan  like  the  wind  in  the  tree-tons  ■  «  We 
•ee,OKaar'  *^ 
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"Good I    Begins  now  the  IHnoe  —  th«  Dance  of  the  Hnnger  of 

Kw.    Sit  (till  and  watch." 

He  turned  twice  or  thrice  in  a  big  cinle,  wearing  hia  bead  from 
riglit  to  left  Then  he  began  mailing  loops  and  figures  of  eight  with 
his  l>ody,  and  soft,  oozy  triangles  that  melted  into  squares  and  five- 
sided  figures,  and  coiled  mounds,  never  resting,  never  hurrying,  and 
never  stopping  his  low,  humming  song.  It  grew  darker  and  darker, 
till  at  last  the  dragging,  shifting  coils  disappeared,  but  they  could 
hear  the  rustle  of  the  scales. 

Baloo  and  Bagheera  stood  still  as  stone,  growling  in  their  throats, 
their  neck-hair  bristling,  and  Mowgli  watched  and  wondered. 

"  Bander-log,"  said  the  voice  of  Kaa  at  last,  "  can  ye  stir  foot  or 
hand  w  ithout  my  order  ?    Speak  I " 

"  Without  thy  order  we  cannot  stir  foot  or  hand,  O  Kaa  I " 

"  Good  I    Come  all  one  pace  nearer  to  me." 

The  lines  of  the  monkeys  swayed  forward  helplessly,  and  Baloo  and 
Bagheera  took  one  stiff  step  forward  with  them. 

"  Nearer  I "  hissed  Kaa,  and  they  all  moved  again. 

Mowgli  laid  his  hands  on  Baloo  and  Bagheera  to  get  them  away, 
and  the  two  great  beasts  started  as  though  they  had  been  waked  from 
a  dream. 

"  Keep  thy  hand  on  my  shoulder,"  Bagheera  whispered.  "  Keep  it 
there,  orlmustgoback  —  must  go  bock  to  Kaa.    Aak!" 

"  It  is  only  old  Kaa  making  circles  on  the  dust,"  said  Mowgli;  "  let 
ns  go; "  and  the  three  slipped  oS  through  a  gap  in  the  walls  to  the 
Jungle. 

"  "  Whoof!"  said  Baloo,  when  he  stood  under  the  still  trees  again. 
■Never  more  will  I  make  an  ally  of  Kaa,"  and  he  shook  himself  all 
orer. 

"  He  knows  more  than  we,"  said  Bagheera,  trembling.  "  In  a  little 
time,  had  I  stayed,  I  should  hare  walked  down  his  throat" 

"Many  will  walk  that  road  before  the  moon  rises  again,"  said 
Baloo.    "  He  will  hare  good  hunting — after  his  own  fashion." 


Helps  to  Studt:  Read  the  chapter  entitled  "Kaa's  Hunting," 
in  The  Jungle  Book,  for  what  goes  before  and  after  the  present  selec- 
tion. Be  prepared  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  Kaa's  hunting  to  the 
class.    Who  is  Kaa?    Bagheera?    Baloo?    Mowgli?    How  do  the 
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chamctera  in  thia  aeleetlon  differ  from  tlie  obarmctera  in  the  preceding 
■election*?    See  what  ia  aaid  at  the  beginning  of  iUerciae  7a.« 

BECTIOtf  B9 
The  Kature  of  Nanatloii 

Prom  what  has  already  been  aaid  about  narration  «  you 
know  that  the  purpose  of  narration  is  to  tell  a  story,  and 
thut  narration,  like  description,  deals  mainly  with  the  outer 
world  of  persons  and  things.  Between  narration  and 
description,  however,  this  distinction  may  be  drawn :  la 
narration  the  details  are  commonly  brought  in  one  after 
another  in  the  order  of  time,  in  description  the  detaiU  are 
brought  in  in  the  order  in  which  one  would  be  most  likely 
to  see  them  ;»  in  narration  the  action  of  persons  and 
things  is  of  prime  importance,  in  description  the  appear- 
ance of  persons  and  things  is  of  prime  importance  ;  narra- 
tion  tells  what  persons  and  things  do,  description  tells  us 
how  they  look.  Thus,  narration  becom.s  a  record  of 
happenings,  real  —  as  in  history  and  biography,  or  seeming 
real  —  as  in  fiction. 

To  illustrate :  Note  how  each  event  in  the  following 
simple  narrative  appears  in  the  order  in  which  it  hap- 
pened  ;  (1)  the  fishing  for  minnows,  (2)  the  trampling  of 
the  place  into  a  quagmire,  (3)  the  proposal  to  build  a 
wharf,  (4)  the  pointing  out  of  the  heap  of  stones,  (6)  the 
assembling  of  the  boys  for  work,  and  so  forth:  — 

>  For  further  .tudy  of  the  narratiye,  see  M^  Fin,  Entry  into  Philadel- 

'^  If.!''??  "^'  "*'  ^'^""T  0/  "^  Uackemie  Biver  (Exercise  20), 
The  Slide  (ExercUe  42)  ;  also  Exercises  18  (1),  18  (6),  23  26  34  (a 
narnttive  with  explanatory  purpose),  36  (second  paragraph  of  .election  ; 
illuatrates  use  of  hUtorical  present  in  narration) 

'  At  the  beginning  of  Part  HI.  .  This  is  explained  in  Section  70. 
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NoTniHO  I»  U»«rDi.  which  I«  hot  IIoitut 
There  w«  a  talt-inarih  that  boundeJ  part  o(  the  mill-pond,  on  the 
edge  ol  which,  at  high  water,  we  used  to  aUnd  to  fl«h  for  minnow.. 
By  much  trampling  we  had  made  it  a  mere  quagmire.  My  propoeal 
waa  to  build  a  wharf  there,  fit  for  u«  to  »tand  upon,  and  I  ihowed  my 
coraradee  a  large  heap  ol  etonee,  which  were  intended  for  a  new  house 
near  the  mareh,  and  which  would  very  well  suit  our  purpose.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  evening,  when  the  workmen  were  gone,  I  assembled  a 
number  of  my  playfellow^  and  working  with  them  diligently  like  so 
many  emmets,  sometimes  two  or  three  to  a  stone,  we  brought  them 
all  away  and  built  our  little  wharf.  The  next  morning  tlie  workmen 
were  surprised  at  missing  the  stones,  which  were  found  in  our  wharf. 
Inquiry  was  made  »f  ter  the  removers.  We  were  discovered  and  com- 
plained of.  Several  of  ua  were  corrected  by  our  fathers ;  and,  though 
I  pleaded  the  usefulness  of  the  work,  mine  convinced  me  that  nothing 
was  useful  which  was  not  honest.  —  Franklih,  Autobioaraphy. 

Not  only  does  each  event  appear  in  the  order  in  which 
it  happened,  but  the  important  thing  about  the  whole 
story  is  what  the  boys  did,  and  not  how  they  looked ;  the 
narrative  is  clearly  a  record  of  happenings,  —  in  this  case, 
of  real  happenings,  —  and  Ijmw  and  action  are  the  heait 
of  it.     And  this  is  true  always  of  pure  narration. 

SECTION  80 

The  Elements  of  Narration 
Every  narrative,  whether  real  or  seeming  real,  has 
four  elements:  "(1)  the  plot  — that  is,  what  happened ; 
(2)  the  characters  —  that  is,  the  persons  to  whom  it  hap- 
pened ;  (8)  the  situation  —  that  is,  the  place  where  and  the 
time  when  it  happened;  (4)  the  purpose  — or  the  reason 
why  the  author  tells  us  that  it  happened.  Corresponding 
to  these  four  elements  are  four  test  questions,  which  we 
shall  do  well,  for  a  while,  to  ask  ourselves  in  regard  to 
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every  narrative  we  write  or  read :  (1)  What  ?    (2'i  W  ho  ? 
(3)  Where  and  when ?     (4)Why?"« 

These  four  elements  of  narration  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  consider  separately,  as  a  knowledge  of  f hfin  is  essential 
to  the  writing  of  a  good  narrative  or  the  t.  lling  of  a  fjood 
story.  To  know  how  to  tell  a  good  story,  (jr  liow  to  write 
a  good  narrative,  is  to  know  how  t.,  make  the  liest  use 
of  those  personal  experiences  whii:l>  jcju  tell  about,  or 
write  about,  in  talk  or  in  friendly  letter,  nturiy  every  Hav 
of  your  life.. 

SECnoJf  81 

The  Purpose 

Although  the  purpose  of  a  narrative  is  likely  to  be  the 
last  thing  to  be  understood  by  the  reader,  it  is  oidinarily 
the  first  thing  to  be  understood  by  the  writer.'  The  pur. 
pose,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  the  reason  why  the 
author  tells  us  that  the  thing  he  recounts  happened ;  the 
purpose  is  the  author's  chief  motive  for  telling  his  story. 
It  is  the  purpose,  indeed,  that  determines  what  sort  of 
plot  shall  be  put  into  a  narrative,  what  kind  of  characters 
shall  be  concerned  in  the  plot,  and,  if  the  time  and  the 
place  of  the  narrative  are  not  determined  by  the  plot  it- 
self, where  and  when  the  plot  shall  be  represented  as 
taking  place. 

'  Fletcher  and  Carpenter,  IntroducUon  to  TJieme- Writing. 

•Mr.  Bates,  however,  thinks  not.  "Sometimes  be  [the  author]  is 
aware  of  the  central  purpose  flrat,"  writes  Mr.  Bates,  "especially  in  Ac- 
tion written  with  a  declared  motive  ;  hut  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
natural  order  in  the  case  of  fiction  really  imaginative.  An  author  miut 
of  course  have  a  comprehension  of  the  central  motive  before  he  begins  to 
write,  but  he  deduces  it  from  his  plot  rather  than  forms  a  plot  to  embody 
the  idea.  "—AbloBatks,  Tallaon  Writing  EngUah. 
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The  purpose  of  a  narrative  may  range  anywhere  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  of  mere  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion. Thus,  Franklin's  purpose  in  telling  of  his  first  entry 
into  Philadelphia  (Exercise  17)  was  quite  different  from 
Stevenson's  purpose  in  narrating  the  imaginary  defence 
of  the  roundhouse  (Exercise  64).  Franklin,  though  lie 
desired  to  make  his  narrative  as  entertaining  as  he  could, 
desired  primarily  to  give  information  aoout  an  incident 
in  his  own  life,  while  Stevenson,  though  he  chose  to  give 
a  bit  of  information  about  seafaring  life  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  desired  above  all  things  else  to  entertain  his 
readers  with  experiences  out  of  the  run  of  ordinary  every- 
day life.  Franklin  wrote  a  kind  of  history;  Stevenson 
wrote  an  out-and-out  fiction.  The  purpose  of  each  author 
was  psrfectly  legitimate,  but  the  two  narrativ---,  deter- 
mined in  content  and  style  by  the  two  diifereni,  ;  jrposes, 
are  as  different  as  the  real  and  the  seeming  real  always 
are. 

Whatever  your  purpose  in  writing  a  narrative,  then, 
whether  it  be  to  instruct  or  merely  to  amuse,  or  partly  to 
instruct  and  partly  to  amuse,  you  will  do  well  to  fix  your 
purpose  as  clearly  in  your  mind  as  you  c&n,  and  that  too 
before  you  set  ubout  the  work  of  writing.  Think  how, 
with  your  purpose,  you  can  best  handle  the  material  at 
your  command,  which,  even  for  the  simplest  narrative, 
is  often  so  abundant  as  to  confuse  —  memory  groups  such 
hosts  of  associations  about  real  events,  and  imagination 
conjures  up  as  many  about  fancied  events. 
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1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  each  of  the  selections  in  Exercises  65- 
3?    Of  The  Slide  (Exercise  42)  ? 
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2.  State  the  purpose  of  any  one  of  the  following  works:  Bunyan, 
PdgnmsPngre,,;  Carroll,  Alice  in  Wonderland;  Defoe,  Bobimon 
Crusoe;  Goldsmith,  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Hughes,  Tom  Brown;  School- 
days;  LongftUow,  Evangeline;  Presoott,  Conquest  of  Mexico;  Ruskin, 
S'X'meand  Lilies;  Shakespeare,  Merchant  of  Venice ;  Stowe,  Uncle 
Jams  Cabin;  Trevelyan,  Life  nf  Macaulay. 

3.  What  is  the  purpose  of  Scotfs  Lochinvarf  Of  Browning's 
Incident  of  the  French  Campi    OtTeuaywu' a  Enoch  Ardent 

EzarolM  68 

Name  some  narrative,  not  named  here,  whose  purpose  is  merely 
toamuse.  Name  a.iother  whose  purpose  is  to  instruct.  Name  another 
whose  puT»se  is  to  amuse  and  at  the  same  time  to  represent  human 
nature.  Name  some  narrative  whose  purpose  is  to  instruct  by 
gmng  a  simple  record  of  facts.  Find  a  chapter  in  your  school 
history  whose  purpose  is  to  narrate  the  events  leading  up  to  some 
greater  event.    Do  you  think  of  any  story  written  to  teach  a  moral  ? 
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The  Plot 

The  plot— that  is,  what  happened— is  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  a  narrative.  Without  a  plot  there  can  be  no 
story.     The  trouble  with  — 

I'll  tell  yon  a  story 

About  Mother  Morey 
And  now  my  story's  begun; 

I'll  tell  you  another 

About  her  brother. 
And  now  my  story's  done, 

is  that  nothing  happens.  This  is  of  course  the  point  of 
the  nonsense,  and  as  nonsense  verses  the  lines  are  good 
enough.  But  nevertheless  the  lines  tell  n.,  story.  Now, 
if  you  are  to  teU  a  story,  you  must  have  a  story  to  tell  — ' 
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you  must  have  a  plot, 
plot  in 


This  plot  may  he  as  simple  as  the 


FouT-and-twenty  sailors 
Went  to  kill  a  suail, 

or  ab  complicated  as  the  plot  in  a  book  like  Dickens's  David 
Oopperfield,  but  plot  of  some  sort  there  must  be. 

Between  a  simple  and  a  complicated  plot,  however,  there 
is  an  important  structural  difference.  In  a  simple  plot, 
for  instance,  the  details  are  commonly  brought  in  one 
after  another  in  the  order  of  time,  as  in  the  short  story 
in  Section  59.  Chronicle  histories,  most  biographies,  most 
short  stories,'  and  now  and  then  a  fictiou  of  some  length' 
follow  this  time  order,  and  have  simple  pints.  Pure  nar- 
ration invariably  follows  the  time  order.  But  narration  as 
it  is  ordinarily  written,  running  more  or  less  into  descrip- 
tion and  explanation,  and  even  into  argument,  frequently 
departs  from  the  strict  time  order,  and  often  enough  a 
complicated  plot  is  the  result.  In  a  complicated  plot  two 
or  more  seta  of  characters  are  brought  into  the  narrative 
in  such  a  way  that  the  events  in  which  one  set  of  characters 
is  concerned  take  place  at  the  same  time  that  the  events 
in  which  some  other  set  of  characters  is  concerned  take 
place.  These  events,  though  they  happen  at  the  same 
time,  cannot  be  told  at  the  same  time.  The  author 
must  keep  each  set  of  characters  distinct  until  such 
time  as  their  interests  meet  and  mingle.  Thus,  in  George 
Eliot's  Silai  Marner,  the  first  two  chapters  tell  about 
Marner  at  Lantern  Yard  and  Raveloe,  the  third  chapter 
gives  the  conversation  between  Godfrey  and  Dunstan, 
the  fourth  relates  the  hunt  and  the   robbery,  the  fifth 

>  Irring's  Bip  Von  Winkle  Is  an  example.    Mention  othent 
•  One  of  the  bent  examples  is  Defoe's  Sobimon  Cruioe. 
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recounts  Mamer's  discovery  of  the  robbery,  the  sixth 
is  concerned  with  the  group  at  tlie  tavern,  the  f :'\'>iith 
brings  Marner  to  the  tavern  and  unites  for  the  moment 
the  interests  of  the  hero  and  the  interests  of  the  men  at 
the  tavern.  The  robbery,  we  know,  occurred  while  the 
men  at  the  tavern  were  airing  their  tlieories  about  ghosts, 
but  it  had  to  be  told,  nevertheless,  in  a  chapter  by  itself.* 
Now,  this  sort  of  plot  it  would  be  well  to  leave  to  experi- 
enced writers ;  your  own  narratives  had  better  be  confined 
to  those  simple  plots  in  which  the  events  follow  each  other 
in  a  strictly  time  order. 

One  other  matter  must  not  be  forgotten.  If  the  hap- 
penings you  relate  are  real  happenings,  they  must  in  every 
detail  conform  to  the  truth.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  hap- 
penings you  relate  are  the  creations  of  your  own  imagina- 
tion, they  must  be  made  as  plausible  as  it  is  in  your  ability 
to  make  them.  They  must  be  consistent.  They  must 
"hang  together."  They  must  be  "seeming  real."  To 
make  such  happenings  "  seeming  real,"  they  must  to  you 
seem  real  while  you  are  putting  them  into  your  story. 
Then  youi-  readers  will  think  that  the  happenings  you 
relate,  imagined  though  they  be,  might  nevertheless  have 
happened,  had  the  characters  you  portray  been  placed  in 
the  situation  you  have  placed  them  in.  That  is,  three- 
headed  giants  and  cats  that  turn  into  witches  are  iilaiisible 
and  consistent  enough  in  the  world  of  fairy ;  in  the  world 
of  men,  however,  they  are  neither  plausible  nor  consistent. 
In  other  words,  truth  is  the  test  of  all  narniUnn  fh^t  h«= 
tojlojdtli  real  happeninga._amLpkusibility,  ot  f  oagL''t?p.'?y. 
is  the  test  of  all  narration  that  has  to  do  with  imagined 
happenings. 

>  What  othjr  complications  do  you  find  in  the  plot  ot  SUa»  Marntrf 
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BzeroUe  69 

1.  Class  Exercise  :  How  do  the  plots  of  the  narratives  in  this 
book  illustrate  tlie  Htatt-ments  made  iu  Section  62  V 

2.  Class  Exkrcisk  :  Analyze  the  plot  of  one  of  the  following 
works:  Stevenson's  Treasure  /«/an^,  Scott's /ranAoe,  Dickens's i)arirf 
Copperjield,  (ieorge  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer,  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant 
of  Venice^  A  diagram  may  be  drawn  to  illustrate  tlie  complicated 
nature  of  any  of  these  plots.  Thus,  Hues,  straight  and  curved,  heavy 
and  light,  a  diiferent  kind  of  a  line  for  each  character  or  each  set  of 
characters,  may  be  drawn  across  lines  representing  the  several  chap- 
ters or  stages  of  action.  Something  may  be  done,  also,  by  writing  the 
name  of  eacii  character  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  then  sorting  the  slips 
into  their  natural  groups.  If  two  or  more  sets  of  characters  are  joined 
at  any  stage  of  the  action,  it  is  important  to  determine  just  what  per- 
sons in  each  set  form  the  connecting  link. 

3.  Read  one  of  the  stories  in  The  Arabiaji  Niffhts,  or  in  Stevenson's 
Ifew  A  rabiart  Nights,  and  try  to  explain  how  the  plot  is  made  plaus- 
ible. Tell  one  of  the  stories  to  the  class.  If  these  books  are  not 
accessible,  any  improbable  tale  by  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Stevenson,  Swift, 
or  Jules  Verne  will  do. 

4.  Apply  the  test  of  plausibility  to  some  fairy  tale  like  The  Brave 
Tin  Soldier,  The  Ugly  Duckling,  Rumple-Stilts-Kin,  or  The  Elres  and  the 
Shoemaker,  For  stories  of  this  kind  consult  such  books  as  tlese :  The 
Heart  of  Oak  Books,  vols,  il  and  iii;  Bain,  Cossack  Fain,'  Tales; 
Asbjftrnsen,  Fairy  Tales  from  the  Far  North ;  Jacobs,  Englis\  Fairy 
Tales,  Celtic  Fairy  Tales,  Indian  Fairy  Tales ;  Hall,  Icelandic  Fairy 
Tales;  Lang,  Blue,  Green,  Red,  Yellow  Fairy  Books  (four  volumes); 
Andersen,  Fairy  Tales;  the  Brothere  Grimm,  Household  Fairy  Tales 
and  Popular  Fairy  Tales. 

5.  Truth  is  the  test  of  all  narration  that  has  to  do  with  real  hap- 
penings. Apply  this  test  to  some  recent  newspaper  narrative.  Try 
to  reduce  such  a  narrative  to  truth  and  effectiveness  by  striking  out 
such  details  as  are  either  not  true  or  not  essential  to  the  main  point 
of  the  story. 

8.  Outline  a  plot  to  illustrate  one  of  these  sayings :  "  Look  before 
you  leap,"  "  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  '*  Strike  while  the  iron  ia 
hot,"  "  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush," 
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7.  Tell  what  happened  in  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden;  in  Coleridire's 
Ancient  Manner;  in  Cowper's  John  Gilpin. 

8.  Write  a  narrative,  the  material  of  which  you  draw  from  vonr 
own  experience.    Write  another  which  shall  be  wholly  imaginary. 

Ezerolie  70 

1.  It  is  a  useful  exercise  to  summarize  the  plot  of  a  novel  or  a 
short  story  In  letter  or  in  talk  you  will  frequently  have  occasion  to 
teJ  a  friend  the  story  of  some  book  you  have  recently  read.  This  you 
may  do  ma  few  sentences  or  in  several  paragraphs,  the  length  of  voui 
summary  depending  upon  tlie  needs  of  the  occasion. 

Here  is  a  part  of  Stevenson's  summary  of  Kidnapped,  taken  from 
the  sequel  to  that  work,  David  Balfour.  Read  as  much  of  the  sum- 
niary  as  is  here  given,  and  then  write  a  summary  of  the  plot  of  the 
last  novel  you  have  read  :  — 

Summary  or  Kidnapped  > 
Alexander  and  Ebenezer  Balfour,  brothers  of  the  house  of  Shaws 
near  Cramond,  m  the  Forest  of  Ettrick,  being  in  love  with  th.  same 
lady,  and  she  preferring  the  elder  brother,  Alexander,  it  wa.  aL-n-od 
between  them  that  Alexander  should  take  the  ladv  and  Ebenezer  as 
amends  for  his  disappointment,  the  estate  of  Sliaws.  Alexander  and 
his  wife  removed  to  Essendean,  where  they  lived  obscurely  -  Alex- 
ander in  the  character  of  village  schoolmaster -and  where  an  only 
son  was  horn  to  them -namely,  David  Balfour,  the  hero  of  this  his- 
tory. David,  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  the  family  affairs  and  his 
own  claim  on  the  estates,  and  losing  both  parents  before  he  was  eigh- 
t^n,  was  left  with  no  other  fortune  than  a  sealed  letter  from  his  father 
addressed  to  his  uncle  Ebenezer.  Proceeding  to  deliver  this,  he  found 
Ebonezer  living  childless  and  a  miser  at  Shaws,  who  received  him  ill 
and  Diter  vainly  endeavoring  to  compass  his  death,  had  him  trepanned 
on  boird  the  brig  CoMennnl,  Captain  Hoseason,  bound  to  Carolina 
to  the  end  that  he  might  be  sold  to  labor  in  the  plantations.  But 
early  in  the  voyage,  the  Coi'mant,  running  through  the  Minch,  struck 
and  sent  to  the  bottom  an  open  boat,  from  which  there  saved  himself 
and  came  on  board  one  Alan  Breck  Stewart,  a  Highland  gentleman 
bamshed  in  the  '15,  and  now  engaged  in  smuggling  rents  from  his 

>  Printed  by  permission  of  Charles  Scribner's  Bona. 
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clatumeD,  the  Appin  Stewarts,  to  their  chief  Ardshiel,  liring  in  exile 
in  France.  Ploseason  and  his  crew,  learning  that  Alan  had  gold  about 
him,  conspired  to  rob  and  murder  him ;  but  David,  being  made  privy 
to  the  plot,  put  Alan  on  his  guard  and  promised  to  stand  by  him. 
Favored  by  the  shelter  of  the  roundhouse,  and  by  Alan's  courage 
and  skill  of  fence,  the  two  got  tho  better  of  their  assailants  in  the 
attack  which  followed,  killing  or  maiming  more  than  half  of  them ;  ^ 
whereby  Captain  Hoseason  was  disabled  from  prosecuting  his  voyage, 
and  came  to  terms  with  Alan,  agreeing  to  land  him  on  a  part  of  the 
coast  whence  he  might  best  make  his  way  to  his  own  country  of  Appin. 
But  in  attempting  this  the  Covenant  took  ground  and  sank  off  the 
coast  of  Mull.  Those  on  board  saved  themselves  as  best  they  could 
— Uarid  separately,  being  first  cast  on  the  Isle  of  Earraid,  etc. 


8BCTI0X  63 

The  Characters 

You  have  already  learned  something  about  the  charac- 
ters in  narration.*  You  have  learned  that  they  may  be 
almost  anything,  from  men  to  machines,'  and  that  the  best 
way  to  intrMiuce  them  to  your  reader  is  to  set  them  to 
doing  something.  Therefore,  set  your  characters  at  doing 
something  right  away,  and  see  to  it  that  what  they  do  is 
in  keeping  with  their  natures.  Make  the  raiser  hoard  his 
gold,  make  the  cruel  man  do  cruel  thintrs  and  make  the 
swaggerer  blow  and  brag.  Make  your  characters  as  strik- 
ing and  lifelike  as  yo«  can.  with  r«l,  warm  blood  flowing 
through  their  vtrins.  To  do  this,  you  will  have  to  get 
intimately  acquainted  with  ''lem,  you  will  havr  to  talk 
with  them  and  »«lk  about  with  them,  before  ever  you  put 
them  into  your  story.  If  they  exist  vividly  for  you,  they 
will  most  likoly  exist  vividly  for  your  readers. 

>  Sm  Exercise  64.  'See  Exercise  A6. 

'  Read  Kipling's  007,  in  which  the  characters  are  railroad  loGomotlvea 
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_  Many  charactara  you  will  not  have  the  space  to  develop 
in  the  short  stories  you  will  be  likely  to  write.  Two  or 
three  characters  distinctly  developed,  with  such  individu- 
als  in  the  background  as  are  necessary  by  contrast  or 
otherwise  to  bring  out  your  principal  character  or  charac- 
tei-s,  will  probably  be  the  most  you  can  well  do.  Close 
observation  of  the  people  about  you,  and  some  study  of 
the  methods  used  by  the  best  short  story  writers  for  de- 
hneating  character,  will  teach  you  the  best  way  to  so 
about  the  work. 

Baarcdse  71 

1.  C'-amExekcim:  Study  tb*  character  development  in  the  seleo. 
tions  printed  in  Exercises  Hi,  85,  and  88. 

2.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  one  of  the  following  characters,  and 
then  wnte  a  theme  of  two  or  three  paragraphs  in  which  you  describe 
fully  the  means  used  to  develop  the  character  you  select-  Moses 
Pi-imrose  (IVar  of  Wale/ield);  Sydney  Carton  (.1  Tale  of  Two 
C.to)i  rncas  (Last  of  lU  Mohu;,,.') ;  Lady  Macbeth  (.V/a.M)  • 
John  Silver  (Treasure  hland);  Hepzibah  (Hnme  of  Seren  Gable.)- 
Sheik  Ilderim  (Ben  Hw)  ;  Roderick  Dhu  (Lady  „f  the  Lake)  ;  Paul 
Uombey  (Doml^;/  and  Son);  Major  Dobbin  (Vanity  Fair);  John 
Kidd  (Lorna  Doone) ;  William  Wallace  (The  Scottish  Chiefs);  Little 
Nell  (The  Old  CuriosUy  Shop). 

SECTION  84 

The  Situation 

Things  that  happen  must  happen  at  some  time  and  at 
some  place.  The  place  and  the  time  are  the  situation. 
Although  not  much  space  can  he  given  the  situation  in  a 
well-proportioned  short  narrative,  what  situation  there  is 
should  be  a  distinct  help  to  the  working  out  of  the  plot. 
If  the  situation  can  be  made  to  heighten  the  dramatic 
effect  of  the  action,  as  in  Poe's  Fall  of  the  Home  of  Uther, 
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the  story  as  a  whole  will  be  just  so  much  the  more  effeo- 
tive.  What  most  readers  desire  in  a  narrative  is  to  know 
where  they  are  — they  want  to  be  put  down  somewhere. 
This  desire  it  is  the  province  of  the  situation  to  satisfy.' 

EvrolM  72 

1.  Class  Exercise  ;  Sti.'>  ■  the  situations  in  the  narrative  selec- 
tions in  this  book.  Note  ho  a  little  attention  is  paid  to  situation  in 
the  selection  in  Exercise  85,  a  first  chapter  at  that  The  situations  in 
Kaa;  Hunting  (Exercise  88)  and  The  Slide  (Exercise  42),  though 
both  selections  are  incomplete,  show  master  touches.  Examine  the 
selections  at  the  beginning  o!  Chapter  VII. 

2.  Class  Exercise:  Study  the  situations  in  such  masterpieces  as 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  The  Man  Who  Was,  The  Bnahwood  Boy,  The  Great 
Stone  Face. 

8.  Explain  the  situation.©!  some  great  battle. 

4.  How  would  the  situation  for  a  ghost  story  probably  differ  from 
the  situation  for  a  story  of  camp  life?  How,  from  the  situation  for  a 
Christmas  story?  . 

5.  Bring  to  the  class  some  good  short  story  in  which  the  situation 
is  given  in  a  paragraph  or  two  at  the  beginning. 


SECTION  es 

Movement  in  Stories 

The  plot,  as  was  stated  in  Section  62,  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  a  narrative.  Without  a  plot  there  can 
be  no  story.  But  there  are  plots  and  plots.  Some  plots 
lag  along  so  slowly,  or  back  and  fill  so  much,  that  the 

» It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  description  enters  largely  into  ail  situa- 
tions, and  a  gnod  deal  also  into  the  author's  comments  on  his  characters. 
Too  m..oh  description,  it  should  be  remembered,  delays  the  action  of  a 
narrative,  and  diverts  the  reader's  attention  from  the  plot.  The  fact 
that  many  readers  "skip"  the  long  descriptions  found  in  some  novels, 
BbnuUl  be  a  warning  against  the  over-use  of  description  in  narration. 
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reader  finally  casts  aside  his  book  in  disgust.  Other  plots 
sweep  forward  to  a  carefully  prepared  climax,  and  give 
the  reader  the  sense  of  satisfaction  that  always  comes 
from  the  perusal  of  a  well-constructed  story.  Tbis  differ- 
ence is  largely  a  difference  of  what  the  books  call  "  move- 
ment." 

The  movement  in  a  well-constructed  story  glides  steadily 
forward  to  the  end,  now  swiftly  and  now  slowly,  according 
to  the  depth  of  the  exciting  interest.  Thus,  in  Steven- 
son's story  of  the  defence  of  the  roundhouse  (Exercise  64), 
there  is  no  stopping  of  the  action,  though  it  moves  less 
swiftly  in  some  places  than  in  others.  There  is  at  the 
beginning,  for  instance,  the  preparation  against  attack, 
where  the  movement  is  slow,  then  the  first  attack,  where 
the  movement  is  swift,  next  the  recovery  from  the  first 
attack  and  the  preparation  for  the  second,  where  tlie  move- 
ment is  slow  again,  and  finally  the  second  attack,  where 
the  movement  is  swift  once  more.'  But  swift  or  slow,  the 
movement  never  lags. 

A  closer  inspection  of  Stevenson's  story  shows  that 
Stevenson  deliberately  made  the  movement  slower  in  the 
two  intervals  of  quiet  in  order  that  he  might  by  contrast 
throw  into  bolder  relief  the  two  most  exciting  incidents  in 
his  plot.  The  movement,  then,  is  slow  or  swift  by  design. 
This  suggests  two  questions :  Where  in  a  story  should  the 
movement  be  slow  and  where  should  it  be  swift  ?  And 
how  can  the  movement  be  made  either  slow  or  swift  ? 

The   answers    to   these   questions  are   readily  given. 

Where  an  important  incident  is  to  be  prepared  for,  where 

suspense  is  to  be  kept  up,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  intervals 

of  quiet  before  the  two  attacks  in  Stevenson's  story,  the 

'  Detennine  jast  where  each  of  these  four  stages  begins  and  ends. 
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movement  should  be  slow ;  where  the  excitement  is  intense, 
where  the  reader  is  eager  for  the  outcome  of  the  action, 
as  in  the  two  attacks,  the  movement  should  be  swift.* 
Many  details,  especially  descriptive  details,  accumulated 
one  upon  another,  as  in  the  first  two  paragraphs  in  Steven- 
son's story,  will  make  the  movement  in  a  story  slow,  and 
the  suppression  of  all  minor  details,  with  emphasis  laid  on 
the  essential  features  of  the  action,  as  in  the  paragraphs 
narrating  the  two  attacks,  will  make  the  r--.  -ment  swift. 
Stirring  dialogue,  also,  since  scarcely  anything  else  will 
so  arouse  the  reader's  interest,  will  likewise  accelerate 
the  movement  in  a  story. 

Bserolse  73 

1.  Class  Exebcise  :  Study  the  movement  in  the  narrative  selec- 
tions in  this  book.  Study  the  movement  in  two  or  three  familiar 
short  stories  in  which  the  action  is  fairly  rapid.  Study  the  move- 
ment in  the  most  exciting  chapter  in  one  of  the  novels  named  in 
Exercises  67  (2),  69  (2),  and  71  (2). 

2.  Bring  to  the  class  some  story  in  which  an  exciting  incident 
is  preceded  by  a  slow  movement,  and  be  prepared  to  explain  how  the 
movement  is  made  slow  or  swift. 

3.  In  some  recent  novel  find  the  chapter  which  has  the  swiftest 
movement.  If  the  movement  is  not  equally  swift  throughout,  make 
a  list  of  the  details  v»here  tlie  movement  is  slow,  and  another  where 
the  movement  is  swiftest.     Note  the  difference  between  your  two  lists. 

4.  Study  the  movement  in  one  of  the  poems  named  in  Exercises 
22  (9)  and  69  (7).    Report  the  results  of  your  study  to  the  class. 

6.   Study  the  movement  in  Macbelh,  acts  ii  and  v. 
6.   Write  an  account  of  a  local  incident.   Write  an  account  of  an  his- 
torical incident.    Before  you  write,  consider  the  matter  of  movement. 

'  The  movement  should  be  rapid  of  course  where  unimportant  happen- 
InRS  are  narrated.  These  should  be  briefly  summarized  in  such  general 
language  as  will  not  divert  the  reader's  attention  to  matters  that  are  bound 
to  be  more  ur  less  dry  and  uuiiitercoting. 
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7.  Write  >  atory  baaed  on  jour  own  exiwricnce.  You  may  find  it 
well  to  adopt  the  following  plan:  Firat,  think  your  story  out  from 
bf (finning  to  end,  and  be  prepared  to  tell  it  orally  to  the  class.  Then 
prepare  a  careful  outline  of  your  atory,  setting  down  each  important 
detaU  m  the  order  in  which  it  is  to  appear  in  your  finished  story,  and 
finally  determine  wliere  the  movement  should  be  slow  and  where  it 
ahould  be  awift.  Then  write  out  the  atory  rapidly,  and  revise  it 
with  reference  to  movement. 

Write  aeverni  such  stories.  You  may  vary  the  work  by  constmcU 
mg  a  atory  with  alow  movement  tliroughout,  and  by  rewritinj;  the 
atory,  first  with  swift  movement  throughout,  and  then  with  the  move, 
ment  appropriate  to  the  varying  stages  of  excitement. 


SECTION  66 

Beginning  and  Ending  a  Story 

There  are  two  ways  to  begin  a  story  effectively.  The 
iirst  way  is  to  set  forth  at  the  outset  whatever  information 
is  needed  to  clear  the  ground  for  the  action  that  is  to 
follow.  This  is  done  by  explaining  where  and  when  the 
events  in  the  story  occurred,  and  by  describing  more  or 
less  fully  the  looks  and  the  ways  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters. This  is  the  method  most  frequently  employed  by 
short  story  writers,  probably  because  the  method  enables 
them  to  create  an  atmosphere  for  the  story  that  they  are 
about  to  tell.i  The  story  proper  may  then  go  forward  to 
the  end  without  interruption.  Care  must  be  taken,  how- 
ever, not  to  introduce  over  muoli  description,  which  un- 
less it  is  skilfully  handled,  is  likely  to  dissipate  the  reader's 
interest  before  he  really  gets  to  the  action  of  the  story. 
The  second  way  to  begin  a  story,  and  the  surer  way  to 

'  Poe'a  Fall  of  the  Houte  of  Ushtr  is  probably  the  best  example  of  a 
abort  story  made  effective  by  the  use  of  "  atmo=,pheri>,"  The  best  stories 
by  Irving  and  Hawthorne,  however,  are  worth  studying  in  this  connection. 
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catch  the  reader's  interest,  is  to  plunge  at  once  into  the 
action.  This  is  done  by  mulcing  the  characters  act  and 
talk  at  the  outset,  and  by  bringing  in  later  whatever  ex- 
planatory matter  is  needed  to  make  the  story  intelligible. 
Tlie  difficulty  here  is  to  get  the  explanatory  matter  in 
without  breaking  off  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  The 
method  to  be  used  will  in  any  ease  depend  upon  the 
effect  to  be  produced  by  the  story  as  a  whole,  if  not 
upon  actual  details  of  character,  situation,  and  plot. 

The  one  way  to  end  a  story  is  to  work  steadily  up  to 
the  point  of  highest  interest,  and  then  stop.  What  is  of 
most  importance  will  then  occupy  the  most  prominent 
position  in  the  story,  and,  because  it  occupies  this  position, 
will  remain  longest  in  the  reader's  memory.  To  seize 
upon  this  most  natural  and  effective  stopping-place,  the 
end  of  the  story  must  be  clearly  seen  from  the  beginning, 
and  very  carefully  prepared  for.  Failure  here  may  turn 
even  a  racy,  pointed  narrative  into  stupid  nonsense. 


Exercise  74 

1.  Class  Exercises  :  Review,  with  special  reference  to  begin- 
nings and  endings,  several  of  the  plays,  poems,  and  short  stories  read 
by  the  class  for  the  work  in  literature.  Examine  the  beginnings  and 
endings  of  the  narrative  selections  in  this  book. 

2.  Bring  to  the  class  a  short  story  that  begins  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tive introduction.   Explain  to  the  class  the  function  of  the  introduction. 

3.  Find  a  chapter,  in  some  novel,  that  begins  with  action  or 
dialogue. 

4.  From  some  work  of  fiction  select  a  passage  that  interests  you, 
like  any  of  the  selections  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
chapter,  and  write  a  brief  introduction  for  it 

5.  Write  a  brief  introduction  for  the  selection  in  Exercise  64. 

6.  Write  a  brief  introduction  for  a  scene  in  one  of  Shakespeare's 
plays.    You  may  select  the  scene  from  any  act  except  the  firat 
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Btop  When  the  point  of  the  st^:y       re      fd       H  '""^'"'f'     ""  '"^^ 
up  -•'    Be  P.p..,  ,  „,  one^o/th™ Lf ttX  l^'"'  '^^ 

have  «.mething  to  ten  y  u "iM^tet  '""'  "'  ^°"  '"^'y'  ^°"  »"^ 

--e.,„ofapoo;,rc::;;™tnrzr^ 
-d!antwi'o; : , :  rt^reTtf't  r-^ '"»'  ^^ "-  -- 

you  have  done,  con^ptly^J^.  d  nitith  th  "'•'•'','  '""^-  ^^'- 
exercise  will  train  your  imari  ,a2,  V*  T^""^  '"<•'"?■  This 
lesson.  In  Btoiy-telling      ™'S-a"o"  and  teach  you  many  valuable 

SECTION  07 

The  Point  of  View 

of  writing.     In  dLerS  '  "*""'  '"^  ''°"'  ^inds 

point  of  view  is  thepororf "'"  "  "  '''^"  '''*«'  ""'  *»>« 

things  ,ou  des:l^Tri:T  r's  if "  '^^ 

the  position  from  wliich  you  look  at    LT  ''''''  " 

rate.     In  narration,  however  the  no  ,  ^  /    ^^'  ^°"  "'"■ 
more  often  a  mental  atti  ude  th  „T L"  77  "  ^^'^^^ 

noti^peCSer:S;o:\tk\^^^^^^^ 
-ate.     Thus,  whenever  you^writ'et  Jo^X^hK 

4t7r;it„t  :.rL"^;-:-  Tr"*'"  -  -  ^-» 

It  i.  always  toM  as  a  fact.        """"^^^  *"«"!«'"  >"  some  penoa's  life. 
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your  point  of  view,  the  latter  is  a  mental,  and  not  a  physi- 
cal, attitude  which  you  take  towards  the  story  you  tell. 

Now,  the  point  of  view  in  a  story  may  be  your  own  — 
that  is,  you  may  tell  the  story  as  if  you  yourself  had  wit- 
nessed all  you  narrate,  as  perhaps  you  have  —  or,  the  point 
of  view  may  be  that  of  one  of  the  characters  in  the  story 
—  that  is,  you  may  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  one  of  the 
characters,  and  tell  the  story  as  if  that  character  had 
witnessed  what  you  narrate.  The  first  point  of  view  is 
illustrated  by  the  narrative  selections  in  Exercises  17,  20, 
42,  65,  and  66 ;  ■  the  second  is  illustrated  by  Steven- 
son's story  of  the  defence  of  the  roundhouse.  Exercise  64. 

The  point  of  view  which  Stevenson  adopts  has  some 
advantages  for  inexperienced  writers,  and  even,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  for  experienced  writers.  By  putting 
yourself  in  the  place  of  one  of  your  characters,  for  instance, 
that  character  becomes  more  real  to  you,  and,  since  you 
then  take  part  in  the  action  yourself,  you  are  enabled 
to  realize  more  clearly  the  minutias  of  the  various  scenes 
and  situations  in  your  plot.  You  become  an  actor  on  a 
new  stage,  and  for  you  the  action  assumes  that  quality  of 
"seeming  reality"  which  is  so  essential  for  the  creation 
of  illusion  by  means  of  fiction. 

But,  whatever  point  of  view  you  adopt,  you  should 
be  careful  not  to  shift  it  without  good  reason  and  with- 

1  Moet  narratives  adopt  this  point  of  view.  In  fiction,  tliis  point  of 
view  has  its  advantages,  since  it  leaves  the  writer  free  to  handle  his 
charactei's  as  he  pleases,  and  permits  the  reader  to  imagine  himself  to  be 
any  of  the  characters  he  chooses  —  something  that  all  readers  like  to  do, 
especially  if  the  story  is  absorbingly  interesting.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  events  narrated  are  true,  this  point  of  view  is  of  course  the  natural 
one,  and  it  then  has  all  the  advantages  claimed  below  for  the  other  point 
of  Tiaw. 
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out  due  warning  to  the  reader.  Stevenson,  though  l,e 
makes  Dav.d  tell  the  story  of  the  .iefence  of  the  round- 
house, does  not  include  in  his  narrative  a  single  detail 
that  might  not  have  come  under  the  ohservat-on  of  David 
No  scene  is  introduced  at  nhich  David  might  not  have 
been  present,  no  talk  whicli  he  might  not  have  heard,  and 
no  thought  which  he  might  not  have  expressed  or  heard 
expressed  The  point  of  view  is  rigidly  maintained  to 
the  end  of  the  story. 

Ezerclae  75 

2.    lell  the  story  of  tl.e  defence  of  the  roundho.u^e  (Exereise  64) 
as  If  you  were  Alan.  ' 

nnin't  ^'"  ""  l"^  "^  *'"  ^"^"'"^  "^  ">'  roundhouse  from  your  own 
pomt  of  v,ew ;  that  i.,,  tell  the  story  in  the  third  person. 

the  ;rew  would ':;[il'  ''"  ""'"='  °°  '"'  ^™"'^'"'-  »  ">«  ^l"-  »* 
5.   Tell  the  story  in  Exercise  17  from  your  own  point  of  view. 

teU  it.  ""^  ''""""*''  ^^''       *  ""^^  ^'  *'°'S»  ™"1'' 

K;L  ^T  l""'.«['j^°^''  ^'"^  «*rt  ofSlci'!,,  and  write  the  story  as 
King  Robert  m.ght  have  written  it.    You  m.ay  vary  this  exercise  by 

and  most  stones,  may  be  rewritten  from  several  points  of  view.     The 

thrLst  ™^  ^     '""^  ""'^"  °''°°"'"'  '"'"""■■ ''  "^«'y '°  *» 

Note —  Use  the  first  person  in  2,  i,  0,  and  7. 

SECTION  88 
Conversation  in  Stories 
The  conversation  in  a  story  is  generally  the  most  agree- 
able part  of  it;  but  the  conversation  is  agreeable  only 
when  It  pushes  on  the  action  and  adds  reality  and  variety 
and  animation  to  the  story.     A  servile  imitation  of  actual 
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conA'eraation,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  scarcely  ever 
agreeable.  Such  conversation,  when  it  appears  in  print, 
seldom  produces  the  illusion  of  truth.  On  the  contrary, 
such  conversation  is  more  than  likely  to  seem  either  com- 
monplace or  unnatural.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this.  Most  actual  conversation  is  characterized  by  inac- 
curate and  incomplete  expressions,  and  by  want  of  thought 
—  of  suggestiveness.  Put  into  print,  the  inaccurate  ex- 
pressions, perhaps  not  noticed  in  actual  conveisation,  at 
once  attract  the  reader's  attention,  and  even  because  they 
attract  the  reader's  attention,  assume  jndue  importance  ; 
the  incomplete  expressions,  given  meaning  in  actual 
conversation  by  tones  and  looks  and  gestures,  at  once  lose 
their  significance;  and  the  want  of  thought  —  of  sug- 
gestiveness, disguised  in  actual  conversation  by  the  per- 
sonal magnetism  of  the  speaker,  soon  brings  fatigue.  In 
a  story,  moreover,  only  a  little  talk  is  needed  to  produce 
the  illusion  of  a  lengtliy  conversation.  A  novel  frequently 
covers  a  period  of  several  years,  sometimes  it  covers  a  life- 
time or  more,  and  yet  all  the  conversation  of  all  its  char- 
acters would  take  less  time  to  utter  than  your  own  talk 
for  a  week.  "  Seeming  reality,"  and  not  truth,  is  the  test 
of  agreeable  conversation  in  stories. 

Conversation  in  stories,  to  be  agreeable  and  effective, 
must  be  in  keeping  with  the  characters  who  speak  it.  In 
life  —  and  at  least  this  much  help  we  can  get  from  actual 
conversation  —  we  partly  judge '  a  man  by  what  he  says 
and  by  how  he  says  it ;  in  other  words,  we  partly  judge  a 
man  by  the  ideas  he  expresses,  by  the  language  and  the 

1  "  We  partly  judge,"  because  we  chiefly  judge  a  man  by  what  he 
does.  Action,  o!  course,  is  the  most  important  thing  in  a  story,  but  a 
good  deal  of  action  can  accompany,  or  be  reported  in,  the  conversation. 
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which  he  en  :  1  al'  "v/"?  '^^"^^■'•.  »<=''"-  ^''^ 

just  enumeratec  are  used  us  ,„eans  to  reveal  eharlcter  bu 
a  knowledge  of  these  details,  a„d  of  theiv  use     v  I  '  no 

vfth  tr\  ""  '"  ""*"  -"versatio,.  that  is    ^  k  "  "n. 
with  the  characters  who  sneak  it      T„  ,.,.■»  '^'•Linng 

-ion,  ,ou  .„st  know  yo^^tllct!  sTo' Ul'lnrZ" 

tl  X:  "vtt"  ^'"^  T'-^"  ''^^■"  *"  ->•'  »>-  i  5 

luemse.ves  wish  to  say.     In  a  won!   vn,  -  .  •«        ,^ 
be  so  real  to  ,ou  that^the,  wmT^^^^f^i;::::™' 
Bxeroise  76 

who  is  speaking.     Go  th,o,„.|,  f  ft  .  '     '^"'-  '°  ""'''^="« 

speaker.  Note  pl^^utly  t,  ^  „  rnTH"'"  ""'  *"  '"'^'^''"'  ^'o 
terms  as-  a.ked  iZi,./  .^^  .^  *''"  '^'"""^  "'^""''"S  "f  "'"h 
returned.  r^^^'^^^.^Z^^  -„,k,d  observed,  repHed, 
plained,  exclaimed,  etc  elc  nT«  -  ^  »'*■  '™  '  ""'''  '^" 
times  made  to  ind.'eate'thl  speaker  "^  **"  ""''  '^  '"""^ 

'■■-S:  i^t;:^::::^  '^!:^!!™'  °^  -  --  -"•>'-» 
^rd.MrM:™pp,ando...ed !":':-,  .-ic:;^-:;::- 

irri;h."VrH;p?rr;of::;?,r  ^"-^^^^  ^;rr«Hie,d."p„rs„ed 

^peraeld^vL  un^  Z  ;:L:  Z.^iC s!"  '7^::^^. 

for  he  seemed  to  relUh  them  very  much.    "  Present  pL,     f         ■        ' 

a  ..■«.«.       i^iesent  circumstances  is  not 
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what  your  friends  would  wish  for  you,  Mister  Copperfield,  but  it  isn't 
money  makes  the  man:  it's  —  I  am  really  unequal  with  my  'urabfe 
powers  to  express  what  it  is,"  said  Uriah,  with  a  fawning  jerk, "  but  it 
isn't  money  '  " 

Here  he  shook  hands  with  me:  not  in  the  common  way,  but  slant/ing  at 
a  good  distance  from  me,  and  lifting  my  hand  up  and  down,  like  a  pump' 
handle,  that  he  was  afraid  of. 

"And  how  do  you  think  we  are  looking,  Master  Copperfield, — 
I  should  say.  Mister?"  fawned  Uriah.  "Don't  you  find  Mr.  Wick- 
field  blooming,  Sir?  Years  dou't  tell  much  iu  our  firm,  Master 
Copperfield,  except  in  raising  up  the  'umble,  namely,  mother  and 
self  —  and  in  developing,"  he  added,  as  an  afterthought,  "  the  beauti- 
ful, namely,  Miss  Agnes." 

He  jerked  himself  about,  after  this  compliment,  in  such  an  intolerable 
manner,  that  my  aunt,  vho  had  sat  looking  straight  at  him,  lost  all  patience. 

"  Deuce  take  the  man  1 "  said  my  aunt,  sternly,  "  what'a  he  about? 
Don't  be  galvanic,  Sir ! " 

"I  ask  your  pardon,  Miss  Trotwood,"  returned  Uriah;  "I'm 
aware  you're  nervous." 

"  Go  along  with  you.  Sir  I "  said  my  aunt,  anything  but  appeased. 
"Don't  presume  to  say  so!  I  am  notliiiig  of  the  sort.  If  you're  an 
eel,  Sir,  conduct  youraelf  like  one.  If  you're  a  man,  control  your 
limbs,  Sir  I  Good  God  I  "  said  my  aunt,  with  great  indignation,  "  I 
am  not  going  to  be  serpentined  and  corkscrewed  out  of  my  senses." 

Mr.  Ileep  was  rather  abashed,  as  most  people  might  have  been,  by  this 
explosion  ;  tchich  derived  great  additional  force  from  the  indignant  manner 
in  which  my  aunt  afterwards  moved  in  her  chair,  and  shook  her  head  as  if 
she  were  making  snaps  or  bounces  at  kirn.  —   David  Copperfield,  chap.  xxxv. 

4.  In  the  narrative  selections  in  this  book,  or  in  some  novel,  find 
two  speeches  which,  by  means  of  the  ideas  expressed,  show  a  contrast 
of  character.  Find  two  speeches  which,  by  means  of  the  language 
used,  show  a  contrast  of  character. 

5.  Study  the  chapter  in  Exercise  85,  and  then  write  a  short  nar- 
rative in  which  you  try  to  make  clear  two  or  three  characters,  either 
real  or  fictitious,  by  means  of  dialogue. 

6.  Write  a  short  narrative  in  which  you  make  two  ci  .racters  talk 
about  some  action  which  has  taken  place  at  a  distance  and  which 
only  one  of  them  has  witnessed. 
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Exerolae  77 
KxKRCiMKs  IN  Narration 
Read  asain  the  narrative  selectio,,  i„  Kxerci-w  64,  in  which  two 
characters  are  reveale.l  mainly  by  what  thoy  ,lo,  a,  1  thTn  try  To 
make  clear  two  character,  of  yn„r  o^v„  croation  1  y  s.tti  ,7  he  ,    ^ 
doing  something.    Take  care  in  all  your  dialog^    worM?lke    L  : 

tne  speeches.    Into  these  comments  put  as  much  life  as  you  can 

h„  .r""""'"  l*"''  "'"'""■'  '''™°^'  »">■  P'"'*  «f  Btory-writing  may 
be  take,,  -such  as  retarded  ,noye„,ent,  rapid  m„vc.„,e„t,  charalrs 
1.  animated  conversation,  in  struggle,  in  re,«se,  character  ZTZI 

k  nd  ani' :"  ''"^:^  '"  f^''>'  """'  "'"^  "^  '"<»),  situations  of  ev  r^ 
kind  and  so  on  without  l.n,it,_an  example  of  the  thing  to  be  done 
found  ,n  some  good  p.ece  of  fiction,  and  then  something  of  ,he  same 
kind  done  with  material  all  your  own.     You  should  of  ecu  se  a^W 

T     T^fr  ''"  "'''"-"'  '"^'"S  '"  '-"•  «"d  '"  P.ac  LsThe  ,„eth 
ods  used  by  the  story-write,-,  and  not  to  copy  what  he  has  writte," 

2.   Write  .  narrative  in  which  you  ai„,  at  suspense,  keeping  back 
the  conrplete  outcome  until  you  reach  the  very  end 

tJst^rCrT^'  -^rL::'Stt:r.=g:: 

Terr^lV      .1  ."'""^  » J^^  "»  yo"  can.     Head  something  by  Douglas 
Jerrold,  and  imitate  his  way  of  telling  a  humorous  story     ^         * 

0.    lou  have  somewhere  read  a  storv  in  ttl,;„-    „  ~ 
sort      footban,  baseball,  tennis,  g:irc^;:et   a  fle,    f^:l:Tl 
formed  the  framework  of  the  plot.     T,-y  to  write  a  similar  sort 

8.   Write  a  story  dealing  with  a  race,-a  foot  race,  a  boat  race  a 
bicycle  race,  a  race  on  skates,  or  the  like. 

7.   Write  a  story  dealing  with  a  fight  or  a  duel 

!'^r  *  "!"■{ ''"'""«'  "''"^  ""  i°'«"«<>t"al  contest  of  some  kind 

~.  rciz:r ' "  '^'■''*^'  ^  '""■"''  ^"  o-'-""-  -  — y- 

lv"„M^"'^\u""""'°"''  ''"'■y  "  *'"'   "»S™  <"■  'he  Irish  dialect 
Do  not  overdo  the  matter  of  dUleot.-a  suggestion  of  peculia.^ies  of 
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npeech  is  often  more  pfTfctive  in  atory-tcllii.g  than  in  accurate  repro- 
duction of  dialect  forma.  (Too  frequent  use  of  dialect  may  lie  in- 
jurioMH  to  your  writing.) 

1(1.  Write  a  brief  bioyi.iphy,  in  two  or  three  hundred  words,  ^l 
Bome  noted  man  whom  you  admire  and  wliose  life  you  have  read. 
Write  an  account  of  some  important  incident  in  the  man's  life. 

11.  Try  to  write  an  impartial  account  of  some  event  in  whijh  you 
have  taken  a  prominent  part. 

12.  Write  a  tale  embodying  a  local  legend  or  an  Indian  tradition. 

13.  Head  Emerson's  The  Mountain  and  the  S'luirreit  and  write  a 
similar  story  about  a  bird  and  a  tree. 

14.  Select  one  of  the  following  subjscta,  and  make  it  the  basis  of 
a  story  of  adventure:  (1)  a  japsized  canoe;  (L')  a  dangerous  leap; 
(;t)  trapping  a  fox;  ^4)  a  race  for  life  on  snow-shoes;  (.5)  on  a  run- 
away locomotive ;  (fi)  caught  in  a  burning  passenger  train  ;  (7)  hunt- 
ing for  deer;  (8)  an  unwefcome  visitor;  (0)  a  cloudburs-  in  the 
mountains;  (10)  a  forest  fire ;  (Ij)  a  ride  on  a  log  raft;  (12)  astorm 
and  a  wreck  at  the  coastguard  station ;  (13)  on  a  snow-bound  train ; 
(U)  with  an  aze  in  the  woods;  (1.5)  an  adventure  with  a  bee  thief; 
(16)  an  open  switch;  (17)  a  washout;  (18)  an  escape  from  the  ice- 
bergs. 

ir>.  Select  some  incident  from  soiiool  \it^,  and  write  a  story  in  which 
you  attempt  to  give  a  faithful  picture  of  Canadian  school  life.  Here 
are  some  subjects  r  (1)  a  lesson  in  courtesy ;  (2)  the  new  boy  and  the 
bully ;  (3)  trouble  about  "  choosing  up  " ;  (4)  the  new  master  and  an 
old  trick;  (5)  the  last  inning;  (6)  'Tom's  defeat;  (7)  the  trouble- 
some .school  trustee ;  (8)  the  athletic  master  and  the  boys  of . 

16.  Invent  a  story  to  illustrate  one  of  the  following  characters :  — 
A  girl  with  a  selfish  temperament  overcome  by  a  disaster. 

An  awkward  yet  a  shrewd  and  determined  boy  thrown  among 
worldly-wise  compar  'ons. 

A  boy  who  wishes  to  get  on  in  the  world  thrown  among  spend- 
thrifts. 

A  boy  who  wins  promotion  by  doing  more  than  he  is  paid  for. 

17.  Write  a  story  in  which  you  suggest,  but  do  not  tell,  the  outr 
come.  For  the  use  of  suggestion  in  stories  see  Kipling's  Cupid^s 
Arrows  in  Plain  Tnle^  from  the  Hitla,  the  ending  of  Dickens's  A  Tate 
of  Two  Citiesj  and  Browning's  My  Last  Duchess. 
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rie!  for!!  M  '  "^  ','''"'"•  ""^""''"«  y""^  »*°'5-  •""  '»■«  «t»- 
you  Cw  ''°^'' "'  """  ""-^  ''y  """""«  "  '°  -"'«  ^' 'i' J 

tt  r^':  lie?"  "r '"; "'  ''""■™'  '^"^"""  '■''=" "  "--i '-  '■ 

tne  I.IO  of  .some  prominent  man  now  living 

20.   Tell  orally  to  the  da,,  the  plot  of  the  last  novel  you  have  rea.l. 
poe'n.  '  ^  "'"  """■'  '""   '""'  "'  y°-   "'™"'<'   n-rative 

reaf  It^^^  ^  *'"  "'"t  "T"'  '''"''  '"'"''"'^  y™  '"'™  heard  or 
read.  llav«  cle  ly  m  mmd  the  point  of  your  ,tory,  aud  tell  the 
story  as  vividly  as  you  possibly  can.  -^ 

28.   Find,  in  a  recent  number  of  some  magazine,  a  gor^  short 

aStio^  and  b'  """""^  "'"'"'  """  ""'^"^  ""'^'^^  and'hol  you 
s.?d,     .;,  ■"'^r''  •*  "P'"*"  '"  "■"  ■'"'^  "•«  '^™lt^  of  your 

lle^;  l,^'''T  ""ru""  °^  ^•""tory,and,  «ith  the  help  of  your  out 
Ime,  tell  the  story  to  the  class.  j'l'uroui 

ua^  t^.  "Z"'  '''°"'  *""  "'°^'  '^""'"«  """P'-  -  --  -vel 

25.   A  new  boy  comes  to  8ch-.ol,  and  the  school  "bullv"  picks  a 
batUe!  "  "•         "  '""  "'"''  """"''''  "'™  ""-  "  hard-fough? 

Tell  the  story  as  the  new  bov  told  it  at  home 

Tell  the  story  as  the  "  bully  "  told  it  to  an  ab.sent  crony. 

iell  the  story  as  one  of  the  other  boys  told  it. 

Tell  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  the  principal 

28  It  i,  the  day  before  Christmas  in  'he  home  of  a  poor  widow. 
Her  homo  .s  mortgaged,  a.d  the  holder  ot  the  mortgage  threaten,  to 
foreclose  =f  the  mortgage  is  not  paid  when  due-  the  dfy  after  Ch  s^ 
mas.  1  eu  years  before,  th»  widow's  only  son  went  West  to  seek  his  for- 
tune.  He  promised  to  sen.  for  his  mot:,er  as  soon  as  he  should  earn 
enough  money  to  do  so,  but  he  was  neve-  heard  from  after 

Bnng  the  story  to  a  happy  ending.  Tell  the  story  in  the  third 
^"rsoii* 

27.    The  most  popular  girl  in  a  ladies'  eo::e-je  is  forc.d  to  leave 

^„dT       ;   T^"   ""'   '"""'   '"   *•"''"*»*     H«  «h°oI    friend 
nnd  a  way  for  her  to  return.  i'«iius 
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Write  the  atory  as  one  of  the  giria  wrote  it  in  ■  latter  to  her 
mother. 

Write  the  atory  as  the  heroine  tolil  it  to  her  fattier. 

liH,  A  boy  from  the  country  goes  to  tlie  city  to  tiiid  work.  He  is 
roblwil  of  wliat  little  money  he  haH,  and  fur  tliree  weeks  liu  suffers 
severely  from  a  hick  of  food  and  shelter.  Mv  \»  alxiut  to  go  home, 
when  he  one  day  saves  a  little  girl  from  lieing  run  over  by  a  street 
car.  This  leads  to  liis  employment  iu  the  store  of  the  little  girl's 
father,  who  is  a  riclt  merchant. 

Write  the  story  of  the  accident  as  the  boy  might  tell  it. 

Write  tlie  story  of  the  accident  as  tiie  little  girl  miglit  tell  it  to  her 
fatner. 

Write  the  newspaper  account  r)f  tlie  rescue. 

Write  the  story  of  the  boy's  adventures  from  the  time  he  left  home 
until  tig  secured  employment  in  the  rich  merchant's  store. 

Write  a  sequel  to  the  above,  dealing  with  the  boy's  promotion  for 
faithful  work,  his  education  at  his  employer's  expense,  his  manage- 
ment of  the  store  in  wliich  ho  was  once  a  clerk,  and  —  but  you  know 
the  rest. 

29.  There  has  been  trouble  in  the  rural  school  at ,  a  settlement 

about  twenty  miles  from  the  railway.  Three  teachers  have  lieen 
forced  to  give  up  the  school  after  more  or  less  serious  ditHculties  with 
the  big  boys. 

Your  story  deals  with  the  new  teacher. 

30.  Two  boys  are  working  for  the  same  employer.  A  telegram  is 
left  after  business  hours  for  the  employer,  who  has  gone  home.  It  is 
raining  hard,  it  is  late,  and  it  is  a  long  way  to  the  employer's  home ; 
but  one  of  the  boys,  against  the  advice  of  the  other,  determines  to 
take  the  telegram  to  his  employer.  He  does  so,  and  the  telegram 
turns  out  to  be  very  important. 

Work  the  plot  out,  and  tell  the  story  in  the  third  person. 

31.  L is  a  young  lawyer  living  at  Edmonton,  Alberta.  He  in- 
vests 11000  for  a  client  and  11000  for  himself  in  two  oil  well  boring 
experiments,  in  the  Peace  River  district,  but  takes  the  receipt  for  each 
investment  in  his  own  name.  When,  a  month  later,  he  learns  that 
oil  is  struck  in  one  well,  and  that  the  other  well  is  dry,  he  at  once 
informs  his  client  that  the  latter's  money  was  invested  in  the  dry 
welL 
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Uwler  which        ,  :*•"■'  "'"''  """  '""  •  ""'>'"«  f"'  ">-  >■— K 

cralrff      "  V"""''"'*"'  •'  ''"-  '■«•"  '"''l.vou-l.y  your  father  or 

;W.   Write  an  anecdote  in  a  Hi„f;Ie  parasrapl,,  w),!,],  will  il|„,trate 
».ne  one  „.  th.  f„ll„„i„«  „.,„l,,:  (,)  u  i,  Lny.  1„.„  to  j"al^  L"^ 

act  the  truth,  (!')  to  bo  i.ro.npf,  (:))  to  b, .„  A,  ,  "I*"!'  «»d 

r->l  to  Im  „hli,,i„    .     .  ''  '  ^'-' '"  ™  l"'"''"- (I)  tol'Oindnsirious, 

think  o^  In  1^  *:  ".  '■    *^'  *"''^'  "">■  ^'""'-  '-■"'  """  vou 

thmlc  of,  but  do  not  turn  your  anecdote  into  a  w-rmon.     Write  f^,^ 
yom  own  experience  if  you  can.  "riteirom 

tl,Atb""r  ""  '"'"'  ""''''''  ""'"J™"  '<"•  "'"'''  "aTative^    Some  ol 
the  subjects  inuy  require  some  .Icscription :  — 

1.  The  last  filiate  of  tlie  winter. 

2.  A  camping  out  adventure. 

3.  The  most  interesting  incident  in  my  life. 

4.  How  the  acorn  becomes  an  cals. 
6.  A  night  search. 

6.  My  first  "piece." 

7.  My  only  experience  with  ghosts. 

8.  The  farmer's  wife  in  the  elevator. 

9.  An  exciting  anest. 

10.  Trouble  in  the  poultry-yard. 

11.  A  street-car  incident. 

12.  How  our  cat  was  lost. 

13.  The  plot  of  the  last  play  I  witnessed. 

14.  Baby's  first  visit  to  the  photographer. 

15.  A  night  in  the  woods. 
la.  An  adventure  with  a  raft 

17.  My  experience  with  a  strike. 

18.  A  day  in  a  house-boat. 

19.  My  experience  as  a  tramp. 

20.  The  laying  of  a  corner-stone.' 

'  Nearly  all  of  the  above  subjects  call  for  stories  and  incidents  that 
tw  kT  °°""  T"  ^"^  "^  Observation.  At  any  rate,  w^ect  one 
that  has  come  under  your  own  observation,  and  write  and  r;write  your 
«or7  until  you  have  worked  it  into  the  best  form  you  are  capable  of 
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The  following  subjects  require  imaginative  treatment! 

1.  A  ride  in  a  life-boat. 

2.  What  the  school  clock  saw  one  night. 
8.  An  original  fable. 

4.  An  original  fairy  tale. 

5.  A  leaf  from  the  diary  of  a  house  fly. 

6.  An  imaginary  conversation  with  Dr.  •TohnsoD. 

7.  An  interview  with  the  Governor-General. 

8.  The  autobiography  of  a  blue  jay. 

9.  How  I  discovered  Captain  Kidd's  treasure. 

10.  Lost  off  Labrador. 

11.  The  wanderings  of  a  valentine. 

12.  What  Hush,  my  dog,  told  me  about  cats. 

13.  On  a  runaway  freight  car. 

14.  Adrift  on  a  raft. 

15.  The  story  of  a  sewing  machine. 


CHAPTER  VII 

DESCRIPTION 

Bzerolaa  78 

Ihdoohs  ow  a  Rainv  Dat» 

Br  HAMLIN  GARLAKB  -- 

The  rain  was  still  falUiig,  sweeping  down  from  the  half-seen  hills, 
wreathing  the  wooded  peaks  with  a  gray  garment  of  mist,  and  filling 
the  valley  with  a  whitish  cloud.  * 

It  feu  around  the  house  drearily.  It  ran  down  into  the  tubs  placed 
to  catch  It,  dripped  from  the  mossy  pump,  and  drummed  on  the 
upturned  .nilk-pails,  and  upon  the  brown  and  yellow  beehives  under 
the  maple  trees.  The  chickens  seemed  depressed,  but  the  irrepressible 
blue  jay  screamed  amid  it  all,  with  the  same  insolent  spirit,  his  nlu- 
mage  untarnished  by  the  wet.  The  ban.-ard  sliowed  a  horrible  mix- 
tuiB  of  mud  and  mire,  through  which  Howard  caught  glimpses  of  the 
men,  slumpmg  t»  and  fro  without  more  additional  protection  than  a 
ragged  coat  and  a  shapeless  felt  hat 

In  the  sitting  room  where  his  mother  sat  sewing  there  was  not  an 
omamenl^  save  the  etching  he  had  brought.  The  clock  stood  on  a 
smaJl  shelf,  its  dial  so  much  defaced  that  one  could  not  tell  the  time 
of  dayj  and  when  it  struck,  it  was  with  noticeably  disproportionate 
deliberation,  as  if  it  wished  to  correct  any  mistake  into  which  the 
family  might  have  fallen  by  reason  of  its  illegible  dial. 

The  paper  on  the  walls  showed  the  first  concession  of  the  Puritans 
to  the  Spirit  of  Beauty,  and  was  made  up  of  a  heterogeneous  mixture 
Of  flowers  of  unheard-of  shapes  and  colors,  arranged  in  four  different 
ways  along  the  waU.  There  were  no  books,  no  music,  and  only  a  few 
newspapers  in  sight- a  bare,  blank,  cold,  drab^olored  shelter  from 
^^m  Main  Travelled  Boadt.  The  Arena  Publiahing  Company, 
27fi 
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the  rain,  not  a  home.    Nothing  cosey,  nothing  heart-warming;  a 
grim  and  horrible  shed. 

Helps  to  Study  :  What  is  your  feeling  when  forced  to  remain 
indoors  on  a  rainy  day?  What  adds  to  your  discomfort  ?  Is  a  similar 
impression  produced  by  the  present  description  ?  How  is  it  produced  ? 
Point  out  the  details  that  add  to  the  general  dreariness  of  the  scene, 
indoors  as  well  as  outdoors.  Do  such  words  as  "drearily,"  "de- 
pressed," "bare,"  "blank,"  and  the  like,  have  any  effect  in  producing 
a  feeling  of  discomforting  dreariness  1  Find  other  words  of  the  same 
sort.  What  part  do  adjectives  play  in  the  description?  Make  a  list 
of  them,  with  the  nouns  they  modify.  Note  especially  the  effect  of 
such  phrases  as  "half-seen  hills,"  "wooded  peaks,"  "gray  garment," 
and  the  like.  Some  of  these  phrases  of  themselves  make  very  vivid 
mental  pictures.  Which,  should  you  say,  in  the  whole  selection  makes 
the  most  vivid  picture?  lio  you  notice  a  difference  between  these 
phrases  that  make  pictures?  Between  "mossy  pump"  and  "irre- 
pressible blue  jay,"  for  example?  What  of  the  nouns?  Are  they 
concrete  or  abstract?  If  a  great  many  abstract  nouns  had  been  used, 
how  would  they  have  affected  the  description?  What  part  do  the 
verbs  play  in  the  description?  Make  a  list  of  them,  and  note  the 
effect  of  such  verbs  as  "dripped,"  "drummed,"  "screamed,"  etc. 
Which  of  the  three,  adjective,  noun,  or  verb,  has  the  greatest  effect 
in  description?  Which  has  the  least  effect?  Continue  this  line  of 
word  study  in  the  selections  which  follow,  and  make  use  of  what  you 
learn  by  it  in  the  descriptions  which  you  yourself  write. 

Bzeroiae  79 
A  Wkt  Sdnday  is  a  ConsTRY  Ins 

BY  WA8HINGTOK  IRVING^ 

It  was  a  rainy  Sunday  in  the  gloomy  month  of  November.  I  had 
been  detained,  in  the  course  of  a  journey,  by  a  slight  indisposition, 
from  which  I  was  recovering;  but  was  still  feverish,  and  obliged  to 
keep  within  doors  all  day,  in  an  inn  of  the  small  town  of  Derby.  A 
wet  Sunday  in  a  country  inni  —  whoever  has  had  the  luck  to  experi- 
ence one  can  alone  judge  of  my  situation.    The  rain  pattered  against 

>  From  The  Stout  Oentlemaa. 
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he  cwements;  the  bella  tolled  for  church  with  .  melancholy  sound. 
I  went  to  the  windows  in  quest  of  something  to  amuse  the  eye;  but 
It  seemed  as  if  I  had  been  placed  completely  out  of  reach  of  all 
amusement  Ihe  windows  of  „,y  bedroou,  looked  out  among  tiled 
roofs  and  stacks  of  chimneys,  while  those  of  my  sitting  room  com- 
manded  a  full  v.ew  of  the  stable-yard.  I  know  of  nothing  moTe 
calculated  to  make  a  man  sick  of  this  world  tl.au  a  stable-yard  on 

kiX7  t^\  K    ,'  '''r  ™'  ""*''"^  ''"'■  ^''  t™"  that  had  been 
kicked  about  by  travellers  and  stable-boys.    In  one  corner  was  a  stag- 
nantpool  of  water,  surrounding  an  island  of  muck ;  there  were  several 
half  browned  fowls  crowded  together  under  a  cart,  among  which  was 
a  miserable,  crest-fallen  cock,  drenched  out  of  all  life  and  spirit  his 
drooping  tail  matted,  as  it  were,  into  a  single  feather,  along  which  the 
water  trickled  from  his  back;  near  the  cart  was  a  halfjozing  cow' 
chewing  the  cud  and  standing  patiently  to  be  rained  on,  with  wreaths 
of  vapor  r«.ng  from  her  reeking  hide ;  a  wall-eyed  horse,  tired  of  the 
loneliness  of  the  stable,  was  poking  his  spectral  head  out  of  a  window 
with  the  ram  dropping  on  it  from  the  eaves ,  an  unhappy  cur,  chained' 
to  a  dog-house  hard  by,  uttered  something,  every  now  and  then,  be- 
tween a  bark  and  a  yelp,  a  drab  of  a  kitchen-wench  tramped  back 
ward  and  forward  through  the  yard  in  pattens,  looking  as  sulky  as 
the  weather  itself ,  everything,  in  short,  was  comfortless  and  forlorn, 
excepting  a  crew  of  hardened  ducks,  assembled  like  boon  companions 
round  a  puddle,  and  making  a  riotous  noise  over  their  liquor. 

Helps  to  Study:  This  selection  may  be  studied  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  preceding  selection.  Dealing  as  it  does  with  almost 
the  same  subject,  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  two  rather 
close  y-in  point  of  view,  impression  produced,  diction,  eto.  The 
key  o  the  impression  produced  by  the  present  paragraph  is  found 
well  toward  the  close  of  the  last  sentence,  where  it  is  said  that  every- 
thing was  "comfortless  and  forlorn."  What  details,  what  words  help 
to  make  this  impression?  Is  there  anything  in  Garland's  description 
„  rJ'^' »  '  ,^.«'''"P'"'°  of  *>>«  "  hardened  ducks  "?  What  is  added 
to  this  latter  bit  of  description  which  is  not  found  in  ordinary  descrip. 
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Exeioiia  80 

In  the  House  of  Ushkb* 

bt  edgar  allan  for 

The  room  .n  which  I  found  myself  was  very  large  and  lofty.  The 
windows  were  long,  narrow,  and  pointed,  and  at  so  vast  a  distance 
from  the  black  oaken  floor  as  to  be  altogether  inaccessible  from 
within.  Feeble  gleams  of  encrimsoned  light  made  their  way  through 
the  trellised  panes,  and  served  to  render  sufficiently  distinct  the  more 
prominent  objects  around ;  the  eye,  however,  struggled  in  vain  to 
reach  the  remoter  angles  of  the  chamber,  of  the  recesses  of  the 
vaulted  and  fretted  ceiling.  Dark  draperies  hung  upon  the  walls. 
The  general  furniture  was  prof  ise,  comfortless,  antique,  and  tattered. 
Many  books  and  musical  instruments  lay  scattered  about,  but  failed 
to  give  any  vitality  to  the  scene.  I  felt  that  I  breathed  an  atmos- 
phere of  sorrow.  An  air  of  stern,  deep,  and  irredeemable  gloom 
hnng  over  and  pervaded  all. 

Helps  to  Stody  :  Couipare  this  description  of  a  room  with  that 
in  Indoors  on  a  Rainy  Day;  also  with  other  descriptions  of  rooms, 
which  may  be  found  in  almost  any  novel.  In  what  order  are  the 
objects  in  the  room  described  ?  Do  you  find  the  same  ai  der  in  other 
descriptions  of  the  sort?  What  general  impression  is  produced? 
How  does  this  affect  the  choice  of  objects  to  be  described,  so  far  as 
you  can  tell?  Find  some  other  description  of  a  room  which  produces 
a  different  impression.  Is  there  anything  in  the  present  paragraph 
that  suggests  what  sort  of  people  the  Ushers  are?  Bead  the  story, 
and  learn  whether  your  guess  is  right 

Kxercise  81 
OuB  Approach  to  Nevib* 

BY  LAFCADIO  HBARIT 

Southward,  above  and  beyond  the  deep  green  chain,  tower  other 
volcanic  forms,  —  very  far  away,  and  so  pale-gray  as  to  seem  like 
clouds.  Those  are  the  heights  of  Nevis,  —  another  creation  of  the 
subterranean  flres. 

>  From  the  Fall  oftlie  House  of  Usher. 
•  From  A  Mdsummer  Trip  to  the  Tropics. 
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It  draw,  nearer,  floats  steadily  into  definition  :  a  great  mountain 
flanked  by  two  small  ones;  three  summits;  the  loftiest,  with  clouds 
packed  high  upon  it,  still  seems  to  smoke;  the  second  highest  dis- 
plays  the  most  symmetrical  crater-form  1  have  yet  seen.  All  are  still 
grayish-blue  or  gray.  GraduaUy  through  the  blues  break  long  hieh 
gleams  of  green.  °     ° 

As  we  steam  closer,  the  island  becomes  all  verdant  from  flood  to 
sky;  the  great  dead  crater  shows  its  immense  wreath  of  perennial 
green.  On  the  lower  slopes  little  settlements  are  sprinkled  in  white 
red,  and  brown;  houses,  windmills,  sugar-factcries,  high  chimneys 
are  distinguishable; -cane  plantations  unfold  gold-green  surfaces. 

We  pass  away.  The  island  does  not  seem  to  sink  behind  us,  but 
to  become  a  ghost.  All  its  outlines  grow  shadowy.  For  a  little 
while  it  continues  green;  but  it  is  a  hazy,  spectral  green,  as  of  col- 
ored vapor.  The  sea  to-day  looks  almost  black :  tht  sn.-tLv.est  wind 
baa  nlled  the  day  with  luminous  mist;  and  the  phantom  of  Nevis 
melta  in  the  vast  glow,  dissolves  utteily.i 

Exerciu  82 
I.   THRESHiNQ.a    II.   A  We-itern  Prairie' 

BT  HAMLIM  OAKLAND 


Boo-00-oo-oom,  boo-woo-woooom-oom-ow-owm,  yarr-yarrl  The 
whirling  cylinder  boomed,  roared,  and  snarled  as  it  rose  in  speed. 
At  last,  when  its  tone  became  a  rattling  yell,  David  nodded  to  the 
pitchers,  rasped  his  hands  together,  the  sheaves  began  to  fall  'rom 
the  stack,  the  band-cutter,  knife  in  hand,  slashed  the  bands  in  twain, 
and  the  feeder,  with  easy  majestic  motion,  gathered  them  under  his 
arm,  rolled  them  out  into  an  even  belt  of  entering  wheat,  on  which 
the  cylinder  tore  with  its  '  ^^htful,  ferocious  snarl. 

Will  was  very  happy  in  his  quiet  way.  He  enjoyed  the  smooth 
roll  of  his  great  muscles,  the  sense  of  power  he  felt  in  his  hands  as  he 
lifted,  turned,  and  swung  the  heavy  sheaves  two  by  two  down  upon 

»  For  help  In  studying  this  selection,  and  the  selections  following,  see 
the  Helps  to  Study  in  Exercises  78-80. 

» From  Main  Trmetted  Boadt.  •  md. 
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the  table,  where  the  band-cutter  madly  slashed  away.  His  frame, 
sturdy  rather  than  tall,  was  nevertheless  lithe,  and  he  made  a  fine 
figure  to  look  at,  so  Agnes  thought,  as  she  came  out  a  moment  and 
bowed  and  smiled  to  both  the  young  men. 

This  scene,  one  of  the  joUiest  and  most  sociable  of  the  Western 
farm,  had  a  charm  quite  aside  from  human  companionship.  The 
beautiful  yellow  straw  entering  the  cylinder;  the  clear  yellow-brown 
wheat  pulsing  out  at  the  side ;  the  broken  straw,  chaff,  and  dust  puff 
ingout  on  the  great  stacker;  the  cheery  whistling  and  calling  of  the 
driver ;  the  keen,  crisp  air,  and  the  bright  sun  somehow  weirdly  sug- 
gestive of  the  passage  of  time. 

°    L  " 

Leaving  Rob  to  sputter  over  his  cooking,  Seagraves  took  his  slow 
way  oS  down  towa.-d  the  oxen  grazing  in  a  little  hollow.  The  scene 
was  characteristically,  wonderfully  beautiful.  It  was  about  five 
o'clock  in  a  day  in  late  June,  and  the  level  plain  was  green  and  yel- 
low, and  infinite  in  reach  as  a  sea;  the  lowering  sun  was  casting  over 
its  distant  swells  a  faint  impalpable  mist,  through  which  the  break- 
ing teams  on  the  neighboring  claims  ploughed  noiseleesly,  as  figures 
in  a  dream.  The  whistle  of  gophers,  the  faint,  wailing,  fluttering 
cry  of  the  falling  plover,  the  whir  of  the  swift-winijcd  prairie-pigeon, 
or  the  quack  of  a  lonely  duck,  came  through  the  shimmering  air. 
The  lark's  infrequent  whistle,  piercingly  sweet,  broke  from  the  longer 
grass  in  the  swales  near  by.  No  other  climate,  sky,  plain,  could  pro- 
duce the  same  unnam'ble  weird  charm.  No  tree  to  wave,  no  grass  to 
rustle;  scarcely  a  sound  ol  domestic  life;  only  the  faint  melancholy 
soughing  of  the  wind  in  the  short  grass,  and  the  voices  of  the  wild 
things  of  the  prairie. 

Seagraves,  an  impressionable  young  man  (junior  editor  of  the 
Boomtown  Spike),  threw  himself  down  on  the  sod,  pulled  his  hat-rim 
down  over  his  eyes,  and  looked  away  over  the  plain.  It  was  the  sec- 
ond year  of  Boomtown's  eiisteiice,  and  Seagraves  had  not  yet  grown 
restless  under  its  monotony.  Around  him  the  gophers  played  saucily. 
Teams  were  moving  here  and  there  across  the  sod,  with  a  peculiar 
noiseless,  effortless  motion  that  made  them  seem  as  calm, '  zy,  and 
tmsubstantial  as  the  mist  through  which  they  made  their  way ;  even 
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the  sound  of  passing  wagons  was  a  sort  of  low,  weU-fed,  8elf-8atis8od 
chuckle. 

Seagraves,  "holding  down  a  claim"  near  Rob,  had  come  to  see  his 
neighboring  "  bach  "  because  feeling  the  need  of  company ;  but,  now 
that  he  was  near  enough  to  hear  him  prancing  about  getting  supiwr, 
he  was  content  to  lie  alone  on  a  slope  of  the  green  nod. 

The  silence  of  the  prairie  at  night  was  well-nigh  terrible.  Many  a 
night,  as  Seagraves  lay  in  his  bunk  against  the  side  of  his  cabin,  lie 
would  strain  his  ear  to  hear  the  slightest  sound,  and  be  listening  thus 
sometimes  for  minutes  before  the  squeak  of  a  mouse  or  the  step  of  a 
passing  fox  came  as  a  relief  to  the  aching  sense.  In  the  daytime, 
however,  and  especially  on  a  morning,  the  prairie  was  another  thing.' 
The  pigeons,  the  larks,  the  craner,,  the  multitudinous  voices  of  the 
ground-birds  and  snipes  and  insects,  made  the  air  pulsate  with  sound 
—  a  choruo  that  died  away  into  an  infinite  murmur  of  music. 

"  Hello,  Seagraves  I  "  yelled  Rob  from  the  door.  "  The  biscuit  are 
'most  done." 

Seagraves  did  not  speak,  only  nodded  his  head,  and  slowly  rose. 
The  faint  clouds  in  the  west  were  getting  a  superb  flame-color  above 
and  a  misty  purple  below,  and  the  sun  had  shot  them  with  lances  of 
yellow  light.  As  the  air  grew  denser  with  moisture,  the  sounds  of 
neighboring  life  began  to  reach  the  ear.  Children  screamed  and 
laughed,  and  afar  off  a  woman  was  singing  a  lullaby.  The  rattle 
of  wagons  and  voices  of  men  speaking  to  their  teams  multiplied. 
Ducks  in  a  neighboring  lowland  were  quacking.  The  whole  scene 
took  hold  upon  Seagraves  with  irresistible  power.' 

'  For  other  specimens  of  description,  not  all  of  which  are  examples  of 
pure  description,  see  The  SmwSorm  (Exerci.se  14),  Ichaboil  on  Horse- 
back (Section  13),  The  Wreck  (Kxercise  2!) ;  study  the  epithets),  The 
Bay  of  Monterey  (Section  18  ;  illustrates  plan  and  comparison  in  descrip. 
tion).  Smokeless  Poader  in  Battle  (Exercise  32),  At  the  Trial  of  Warren 
Hastings  (Exercise  46),  The  Knight  of  the  Red  Crosse  (Exercise  50) ;  see 
further  Exercise  23  (last  selection  ;  narration  and  description  blended). 
Section  26  ("The  soliury  mountain-side,"  etc.;  note  tlie  enipliasis  laid 
on  the  sinf'e  detail,  laughter),  and  the  situations  in  the  narraUve  selec- 
tions in  this  book. 
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8ECTI0.V  eg 
The  Nature  of  Description 

The  nature  of  description,  the  least  independent  of  the 
four  kinds  of  writing,'  ought  now  to  be  fairly  well  under- 
stood. From  what  was  said  about  description  in  Section 
59  and  at  the  beginning  of  Part  III,  and  from  your  study 
of  the  selections  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  you  have 
learned  that  description,  like  narration,  deals  mainly  with 
the  outer  world  of  persons  and  things,  and  that  descrip- 
tion, unlike  narration,  hap  to  do  mainly  with  the  appear- 
ance of  persons  and  things,  —  the  purpose  of  all  descrip- 
tion being  to  tell  how  persons  and  things  look.  You  have 
learned  also  that  the  details  in  the  most  effective  descrip- 
tion are  brought  in  in  the  order  in  which  they  would  most 
likely  be  seen.  This  last  fact,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  work  of  description,  and 
will  be  fully  explained  in  the  next  section. 

But  there  are  really  two  kinds  of  description.  By  one 
kind  of  description  you  convey  information  to  the  reader 
about  some  person  or  thing,  and  by  the  other  kind  you  try 
to  give  your  impression  of  ths  appearance  of  some  person 
or  thing  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  in  the  mini!  of  the 
reader  an  image  more  or  less  like  your  own.  Tlie  two 
kinds  of  description  are  easily  illustrated.  An  example  of 
the  first  kind  is  the  following  description,  given  out  by 
detectives,  of  an  escaped  bank  defaulter :  — 

^  Pieces  of  pure  description  are  hard  to  find.  Most  description  in 
accessory  to  narration  or  explanation,  and  is  tlierofore  commonly  brief 
and  fragmentary. 
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An  EscAiTi)  Bank  Dkfaultcr 

Fifty  yean  old;   five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height i  weighe  270 
pound!). 

Face  large,  rotund,  and  jovial. 

Eyes  blue,  hair  and  mustache  iron-gray. 

A  (food  dresser  j  wears  large  diamond  "stud  in  shirt  front ;  no  rings. 

Favorite  amusements  roulette,  stock  speculation,  horse  racing. 

Home  life  irreproachable  ;  kind  and  indulgent  liusband  and  father. 

A  devout  church  member. 

With  this,  contrast  a  somewhat  exaggerated  example  of 
the  second  sort  —  Dickens'  description  of  the  "shabby- 
genteel  "  Mr.  Tigg  (Exercise  87).     For  some  reason  or 
other  we  have  a  pretty  clear  image  in  our  minds  of  Mr. 
Tigg  —  not  much  like  Dickens'  ideal  of  him  very  likely, 
hut  none  the  less  an  image  we  ciiall  not  soon  lose,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  amount  of  effort  on  our  part  will 
raise   anj   but  the  vaguest   kind  of  a  notion  as  to  the 
appearance  of  the  bank  defaulter.     The  secret  of  Dickens' 
success,  and  the  reason  why  one  sort  of  description  pro- 
duces thus  easily  a  fairly  clear  mental  image,  and  the 
other  almost  none  at  all,  will  appear  in  a  later  section. 
The  point  now  to  be  emphasized  is  the  difference  in  kind 
and  in  purpose  between  the  two  sorts  of  description.     In 
description  of  the  first  kind,  to  put  the  matter  in  another 
way,  you  try  to  instruct  the  reader  by  appealing  to  his 
understanding ;  in  description  of  the  second  kind  you  try 
to   interest   the   reader   by   appealing    to    his   emotions. 
What  the  difference  of  effect  is  you  have  just  seen.     Now 
the   purpose,  and  even  the  method,  of  the  first  Vind  of 
description  are  so  like  the  purpose  and  the  method  of  ex- 
planation that  it  would  be  scarcely  worth  while,  in  a  book 
like  this,  curiously  to  distinguish  between  the  two.     In 
the  work  of  the  school  you  will  find  it  more  profitable, 
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and  vastly  more  entertaininpf,  lO  study  and  practise  the 
kind  of  description  that  makes  the  greater  demand  upon 
your  imagi.intion,  and  in  this  chapter,  therefore,  the  word 
"  description "  will  bo  confined  almost  entirely  to  this 
kind  of  writing. 

SECTIOy  70 

Perception  by  Sight' 

Perception  by  sight  is  not  the  instantaneous  process  it 
seems  to  be.  As  I  look  out  the  window  of  the  room  in 
which  I  am  writing  these  words,  I  have  revealed  to  me  a 
little  world  of  objects.  A  dense  fog  has  rolled  in  from 
the  ocean,  and  shuts  out  from  my  view  the  mountains 
which  I  know  are  in  the  distance.  But  I  can  still  see  the 
V  haped  sward  beneath  my  window,  dotted  here  and 
th  re  with  shrubs  and  trees,  among  which  are  two  date 
palms,  a  cedar,  a  redwood,  a  bunch  of  pami>as  grass,  :ind  a 
clump  of  bamboo  stalks.  I  can  see,  at  the  right  of  the 
sward,  a  fC'oup  of  dark  green  olive  trees,  at  the  left,  a  few 
small  apricot  trees,  now  pruned  to  stumps  and  leafless  — 
it  is  winter,  and,  out  beyond  the  sward,  row  upon  row  of 
young  prune  trees,  with  five  live  oaks  and  one  scrubby 
white  oak  farther  off  and  all  but  hidden  in  the  gray  cloud 
of  fog.  I  observe,  also,  that  all  these  objects  have  not 
only  color,  but  shape,  size,  and  distance,  and  that  they 
stand  in  various  relations  of  space  to  each  other.  Now,  I 
have  seen  these  objects,  and  many  more  beside,  in  their 
various  relations  to  each  other,  and  with  their  attributes 
of  color,  shape,  size,  and  distance,  in  a  mere  instant  of 

»  Description  is  not  oonflned  to  seusations  of  sight,  although  It  dejwndn 
chiefly  upon  these.  As  we  sliall  see  later,  sensations  of  hearing,  touch, 
taste,  and  smell  may  be  at  least  suggested  by  description. 
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time— in  losa  time  perhaps  timii  it  takes  to  write  a 
single  word  on  ttiis  page.  My  eyes,  seemingly  almoHt 
motionless,  have  taken  in  t'  -se  objects  at  ^  glance,  awl 
yet  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  they  have  in  reality 
run  over  each  object  and  mastered  it  in  all  its  details. 
Habit  — or,  more  precisely,  the  past  experience  of  the 
muscu.ar  and  other  sensations  belonging  to  the  movement 
of  1  ,y  eyes— has  made  this  process  of  seeing  things  a 
process  seemingly  instantaneous  —  like  the  taking  of  an 
instantaneous  photograph.' 

Had  I  approached  gradually  and  from  a  distance  the 
scene  I  have  witr.jssed,  as  Mr.  Hearn  approached  Nevis,' 
I  should  doubtless  be  able  to  recall  more  or  less  distinctly 
the  several  stages  in  my  perception  of  the  scene.  I  s''ould 
donbtless  be  able  to  recall  tl.ese  stages,  also,  had  I  had  the 
means  of  interrupting  my  sight  at  given  intervals  in  the 
instant  of  time  durinij  which  my  eyes  were  running  over 
the  objects  in  my  fieid  of  vision. 

This  last  expi  riment,  although  a  difficult  one,  can  be 
made  with  some  success  by  exposing  an  object  to  view  for 
an  instant  of  time  and  then  as  quickly  shutting  it  out  from 
sight.  "This  can  be  done  by  means  of  a  small  screen, 
easily  handled,  or  a  curtain,  or,  best  of  all,  a  stereopticon, 
by  which  the  exposure  and  concealment  of  the  image  may 
be  made  complete  and  instantaneous.' 

>  See  G.  T.  Ladd's  Primer  of  Psychology,  chap,  vii,  for  an  exceedinglj 
clear  and  simple  statement  of  the  psychological  and  physiological  princi- 
ples involved  in  perception  by  sight.  2  See  Exercise  81. 

»  "  In  these  experimenU  the  mechanical  difficulties  are  greater  than 
might  be  supposed,  and  the  exposures,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  managed 
with  the  greatest  care.  They  must  be  exceedingly  short,  —  the  fractional 
part  of  a  second,  —  but  complete,  and  tlie  distance  of  the  object  from  the 
observera,  as  weU  as  its  Illumination,  must  be  tr         -.ed  that  all  may  get 
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»  Adopting  one  of  these  ('.evices,  iuppose  we  take  first  • 
bunch  of  leaves  of  various  kinds,  and  expose  them  to  view 
for  an  instant.  If  the  exjwsure  has  been  sufficiently  short, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  spectators  have  received  little 
more  than  an  impression  of  something  green.  On  a  second 
exposure,  this  will  have  de*\ned  itself  into  a  i^rception  of 
form  sufficiently  clear  to  involve  the  recognition  of  the  ob- 
ject as  leaves.  On  a  third  exposure  the  impressions  will 
h^ve  gained  further  definiteness,  both  in  perceptions  of 
color,  form,  and  even  texture,  and  the  spectators  will  now 
perceive  that  the  leaves  are  of  different  kinds.  A  fourth 
and  fifth  exposure  will  furnish  material  for  the  discrimi- 
nation between  the  kinds,  and  perhaps  the  identification  of 
Bor/ie,  as  oak,  maple,  beech,  or  rose  leaves. 

"  The  order  of  perception  may  be  summed  up  thus :  — 
Ut.  2d.  3d.  4th. 

Green        Green         Green  leaves  of  Green  leaves  of 

thing.        leaves.  different  kinds ;  different  kinds : 

liglit,  dark,  Oak :  dark,  glossy, 

lobed,  eto.  lobed. 

Maple :  lighter, 

star-shaped. 
Rose:  divided 

into  leaflets,  etc.' " 

Experiments  like  this,  crude  though  all  such  experi- 
ments must  be,  support  the  statement  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  section,  that  perception  by  sight  is  not  the 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  opportunity  for  perception.  Kefleoted 
lights,  especially,  n:ust  be  g<jarded  against,  ind  it  is  of  course  well  to 
avoid  using  highly  glazed  photographs,  or  pictures  under  glass.  When  all 
possible  precautions  have  been  taken,  considerable  practice  in  manipula- 
tion may  be  necessary  before  good  results  are  .  Dtained.  But  good  results 
when  they  are  gained  are  worth  the  trouble, "  —  Buck  and  \Voodb«idoe. 

'  Buck  and  Woodbridge,  A  Course  in  Sxpo$ttory  Writing. 
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instantaneous  process  it  seems  to  be.  Perception  by  siglit, 
like  otlier  nieiiiul  processes,  is  a  process  in  time.  With 
most  people,  moreover,  the  seeing  of  an  object  or  u  scene 
probably  passes  through  very  nearly  the  same  stagt!.s  on 
its  way  to  completeness,  —  there  is  lirst  the  vague,  general 
impression  of  the  object  or  the  scene  as  a.  whole,  then  the 
successive  impressions  which  grow  out  of  the  first  impres- 
sion and  which  become  more  definite  and  more  detailed  ns 
the  parts  of  the  object  or  the  scene  are  realized,  and,  finally, 
the  complete  impression,  which  is  made  up  of  all  the  im- 
pressions that  have  preceded  it,  and  which  leaves  in  the 
brain  as  perfect  an  image  of  the  object  or  the  scene  as  a 
whole  and  in  all  its  parts  as  the  organs  of  sight  are 
capable  of  forming. 

BzaroiM  83 
1.  Class  Exercise  :  Make  several  experiments  lite  that  witli  the 
bunch  of  lea'-es,  described  in  Section  71).  Any  unfaini'.iir  object  will 
do  to  ejperiinent  with,  such  as  a  highly  color.  1  piece  of  cloth  with 
some  unusual  figure  wrought  in  it,  a  bunch  of  llowers  ir  .  curiously 
designed  vase,  a  small  painting  of  almost  an"  kind,  or  a  colored  illus- 
tration from  a  magazine  mounted  on  dark  cardboard.  Conduct  each 
experiment  in  silence,  postponing  all  discussion  until  the  experiment 
is  flniJied.  Allow  sufficient  time,  after  each  exposure,  for  the  writing 
of  the  impressions  made  by  the  exposure. 

The  object  of  these  experiments  is  to  determine  clearly  the  various 
stages  leading  to  the  complete  recognition  of  the  objects  exposed.  If 
conducted  with  c:ire,  the  experiments  on^'lit  to  show  that  perception 
by  sight  is  a  process  in  time,  and  requires  more  mental  activity  and 
development  than  most  people  are  conscious  of. 

2.  Approach  gradually  some  distant  object,  after  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Hearn'a  approach  to  Nevis,  and  record  your  impressions. 

a.  Watch  some  object  approaching  from  a  distance,  and  as  it  ap- 
proaches write  down  your  impressions.    Make  the  experiment  with 
(1)  a  wagon,  (2)  a  man  on  horseback,  (:!)  a  man  on  a  bicycle,  (1)  an 
automobile,  (">)  n  street  car.  (6)  a  tmiu,  (7)  »  steamboat  or  a  sailboat 
4.  Make  the  experiment  with  a  receding  object. 
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5.  Record  your  impression  of  some  object  passing  swiftly  by  you, 
as  a  face  in  the  window  of  a  passing  train,  a  person  on  a  rapidly  mov- 
ing bicycle,  or  a  bird  flying. 

6.  Study  one  of  the  descriptive  selections  in  this  book  to  ascertain 
if  the  details  are  Introduced  in  the  order  the  author  most  likely  saw 
them. 


1^ 
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SECTION  71 

Some  Difficulties 

Serious  difficulties  confront  us  when  we  try  to  describe 
an  object  we  have  seen,  especially  when  we  try  to  give  our 
impression  of  the  appearance  of  an  object  in  such  a  way 
aa  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  mental  image 
more  or  less  like  our  own.  To  begin  with,  words  succeed 
each  other  in  time,  and  lag  along  at  a  snail's  pace  when 
compared  with  the  swift  flight  of  our  organs  of  sight. 
The  result  of  this  disparity  in  speed  is  that  the  first  detail 
in  a  word  description  is  frequently  forgotten  by  the  reader 
before  the  last  detail,  which  is  to  complete  the  description, 
is  reached.  Then,  words  are  used  mainly  to  describe  the 
parts  of  the  object  seen,  which  parts  the  reader  must  labo- 
rious'y  put  together  before  he  can  get  a  mental  picture  of 
the  object  as  a  whole.  The  process,  says  Coleridge,'  "  seems 
to  be  like  taking  the  pieces  of  a  dissected  map  out  of  its 
box.  We  first  look  at  one  part  and  then  at  another,  then 
join  and  dovetail  them ;  and  when  the  successive  acts  of 
attention  have  been  completed,  there  is  a  retrogressive 
effort  of  mind  to  behold  it  as  a  wliole."  The  result  of  all 
this  is  so  unsatisfactory  that  not  unfrequently  the  poorest 
model  or  photograph  or  drawing  produces  a  more  vivid 
mental  image  of  an  object  than  the  most  highly  polished 

I  In  Biographia  Literaria,  chap.  xxil. 
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word  description.!    It  is  difficult  indeed  to  make  words  do 
tiie  duty  of  eyes. 

The  one  way  partially  to  overcome  the  difficulties  beset- 
ting word  description  seems  to  be  this:    Determine  as 
precisely  as  you  can  the  stages  through  which  your  own 
perception  of  an  object  has  passed,  and  then  describe  the 
object  m  such  a  way  as  to  compel  the  reader  to  follow 
these  stages     The  order  of  these  stages  has  been  indicated 
in  a  general  way  in  the  preceding  section,  and  need  not 
be  gone  over  again  here.     It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  you  do  not  omit  from  the  beginning  of  your  descrip- 
tion   your  first   general   impression   of  the   object   you 
describe.     A  common  error  is  either  to  omit  this  first 
general  impression  altogether,  or  to  report  it,  perhaps  in- 
exactly  elsewhere  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  descrip- 
tion.    In  either  case  the  details  of  the  description  lose  in 
effectiveness  by  not  being  properly  prepared  for.     It  is 
this  first  general  impression  which  prepares  the  way  for 
the  details  that  follow,  and  which  gives  to  these  details 
much  of  their  significance.     If  each  detail  in  a  description 
IS  introduced  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  seen,  and  is  prop- 
erly prepared  for  by  the  first  general  impression,  -  if  each 
detaU  in  a  description  is  made  to  grow  out  of  the  first 
general  impression,  -  the  reader  is  then  enabled,  as  fuUv 
as  he  ever  can  be  enabled  by  mere  words,  to  see  the  object 
described  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  parts. 

lExarcisa  84 

Write  a  description  of  three  or  four  of  the  object,  experimented 
with  in  E«ro,»  83,  introducing  the  details  in  the  order  kwh.Tyou 

«nlpture  with  the  art  of  description.     The  matter  is  thorougWy  "^rZ^ 
in  Le«ing'8  LaokoSn,  chaps,  xvi-xyii.     See  Exercise  02  (24) 
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nw  tbvm.    Do  not  forget  the  caution  about  your  first  general  im- 
pression of  the  object  you  describe. 


I   ") 


SECTION  72 

The  Point  of  View 

The  point  of  view  is  important  in  description.  In  de- 
scription of  any  kind  you  cither  take  your  stand  at  some 
point,  and  tell  what  you  see  from  that  point,  or  you  pass 
among  the  objects  you  describe,  and,  taking  your  reader 
with  you  in  imagination,  describe  them  as  you  pass.  This 
position  is  called  the  point  of  view.  It  may  be  stationary, 
—  it  most  commonly  is  stationary, — or  it  may  move  from 
one  place  to  another.  If  the  point  of  view  is  stationary, 
the  main  thing  is  to  keep  from  shifting  it  and  introducing 
details  which  could  not  be  seen  from  the  point  at  which 
the  reader  is  placed  to  look  at  the  thing  described.  "  The 
description  of  a  prospect  from  some  point  near  a  river 
bank  must  not  speak  of  the  stream  as  a  silver  thread,  nor 
of  the  coarse  prairie  grass  all  about  as  velvety.  It  would 
be  an  equally  gross  error  were  the  same  scene  described 
from  some  high  bluff,  to  speak  of  the  prairie  grass,  with 
its  gaudy  flowers  and  its  countless  insects,  as  a  miniature 
tropical  forest,  a  comparison  apt  enough  to  a  man  lying 
on  his  back  in  the  tangle  of  it."'  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  point  of  view  is  progressive,  and  the  reader  is  led  in 
imagination  among  the  objects  described,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  clearly  in  mind  and  to  inform  the  reader  of  each 
change  in  the  point  of  sight.  The  least  vagueness  here 
may  render  a  description,  otherwise  admirable,  confusing 
and  even  absurd.     The  reader  must  know  not  only  what 

iC.  S.  Baldwin,  Specimens  of  Proae  Description. 
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he  looks  at,  but  the  point  from  which  he  is  supposed  to 
look  at  it.  No  description  can  be  effective  which  does 
not  conform  to  this  rule. 

Exercise  85 

1.  Determine  the  point  of  view  in  each  of  the  descriptive  selec 
tions  m  this  book.  Is  any  detail  introduced  which  could  not  be  seen 
fro:    the  point  of  view  adopted  by  the  author? 

2.  Note  in  the  following  selection  where  the  point  of  view  changes, 
and  how  the  reader  is  informed  of  the  change :  — 

The  Bulleh  of  Buchas 
Upon  these  rocks  there  was  nothing  that  could  long  detain  atten- 
tion,  and  we  soon  turned  our  eyes  to  the  Buller  or  Bouilloir  of  Buchan 
which  no  man  can  see  with  indifference,  who  has  either  sense  of 
danger  or  delight  in  rarity.  It  is  a  rock  perpendicularly  tubulated, 
united  on  one  side  with  a  high  shore,  and  on  the  other  rising  steep 
to  a  great  height  above  the  main  sea.  The  top  is  open,  from  which 
may  be  seen  a  dark  gulf  of  water  which  flows  into  the  -vity  through 
a  breach  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  enclosing  rocK.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  a  vast  well  bordered  with  a  wall.  The  edge  of  the  Buller 
IS  not  wide,  and  to  those  that  walk  round  appears  very  narrow.  He 
that  ventures  to  look  downwar  jes  that  if  his  foot  should  sli'>.  ho 
must  faU  from  his  dreadful  ele.ation  upon  stones  on  one  side,  or  into 
the  water  on  the  other.  We,  however,  went  round,  and  were  glad 
when  the  circuit  was  completed. 

When  we  came  down  to  the  sea  we  saw  some  boats  and  rowers, 
and  resolved  to  explore  the  Buller  at  the  bottom.  We  entered  the 
arch,  which  the  water  had  made,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  place 
which,  though  we  could  not  think  ourselves  in  danger,  we  could 
scarcely  survey  without  some  recoil  of  the  mind.  The  basin  in  which 
we  floated  was  nearly  circular,  perhaps  thirty  yards  in  diameter.  We 
were  enclosed  by  a  natural  wall,  rising  steep  on  every  side  to  a  height 
which  produced  the  idea  of  insurmountable  confinement.  The  inter- 
ception of  all  lateral  light  caused  a  dismal  gloom.  Round  us  was  a 
perpendicular  rock,  above  us  the  distant  sky,  and  below  an  unknown 
profundity  of  water.    If  I  had  any  malice  against  a  walking  spirit, 
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instead  of  laying  him  in  the  Ked  Sea,  I  would  condemn  him  to  renida 
ill  the  Buller  of  Buchan. — Johnson,  A  Journey  to  the  Weitern  Islandt 
of  Scotland, 

3.  Write  a  desc-iption  of  the  view  from  a  high  hill.  Indicate 
carefully  the  point  of  view. 

4.  Passing  among  the  objects  described  in  3,  indicate  in  your 
description  each  change  in  the  point  of  view, 

5.  Describe  a  scene  viewed  from  a  tower  or  from  a  window  in  a 
high  building. 

6.  Describe  a  busy  street  scene  in  a  city  from  a  window  overlook- 
ing the  street. 

7.  Describe  the  same  scene  as  you  pass  down  the  street. 

8.  Describe  a  scene  observed  while  riding  on  a  train.  Indicate 
clearly  the  point  of  view. 

9.  Write  a  description  of  a  scene  near  your  home  during  a  sadden 
shower.  Imagine  that  you  are  standing  under  the  branches  of  a  great 
oak,  which  partially  shelter  you  from  the  down-pouring  rain.  Do  not 
change  the  point  of  view. 

10.  Des  ;ribe  the  house  in  which  you  live.  Take  your  position  at 
two  or  three  advantageous  points,  and  inform  the  reader  when  you 
change  from  one  to  the  other. 

11.  Describe  some  interesting  house  or  other  building  where  you 
live,  (1)  from  without  and  (2)  from  w'*hin.  Inform  the  reader 
when  you  pass  within  the  building. 

12.  Select  several  familiar  objects  or  scenes  which  you  think  you 
would  like  to  describe,  and  determine  the  best  point  of  view  from 
which  to  look  at  them. 

13.  Take  a  walk  to  a  favorite  retreat,  and  describe  what  you  see 
on  your  way.    Indicate  every  alteration  in  the  point  of  sight. 


ii    ! 


SECTION  73 

The  Point  of  Time 


A  point  of  time  is  as  essential  tn  many  descriptions  aa 
a  point  of  view  is  to  all  descriptions.  That  is,  the  im- 
pression got  from  a  landscape,  for  example,  may  be  quite 
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different  at  one  point  of  time  from  what  it  is  at  another. 
A  forest  in  broad  daylight  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
what  it  is  at  midnight,  as  any  small  boy  will  tell  you. 
Quite  different,  also,  are  a  cold,  dreary  day  in  Jlarch  and 
a  burning,  dusty  day  in  August,  or  a  meadow-land  before 
and  after  a  sudden  thunder-storm.  If  time  has  any  bear- 
ing at  all  on  a  description,  it  must  be  as  definitely  fixed 
as  the  point  of  view,  and  if  the  time  changes,  the  reader 
must  be  just  as  carefully  informed  of  the  change  as  he 
is  of  a  change  in  the  point  of  sight. 

Note,  for  instanoe,  with  what  care  the  author  of  A 
Western  Prairie  (Exercise  82)  indicates  the  change  in 
time  in  the  scene  he  describes.  Such  sentences  as,  "  It  was 
about  five  o'clock  in  a  day  in  late  June,"  'The  silence  of 
the  prairie  at  night  was  well-nigh  terrible,"  and  "  In  the 
day-time,  however,  and  especially  on  a  morning,  the  prairie 
was  another  thing,"  not  to  mention  the  phrases  and  the 
words  thrown  in  here  and  there  to  help  in  the  time- 
effects,  are  essential  to  the  description,  and  add  not  a 
little  to  its  vividness.  Note,  also,  how  the  time  is  indi- 
cated in  the  following  stanzas,  and  how  each  change  in 
time  is  made  evident :  — 


Mariana 
by  tennyson 

Upon  the  middle  of  the  night, 

Waking  she  heard  the  night-fowl  crair: 
The  cock  sung  out  an  hour  ere  light : 

From  the  dark  fen  the  oxen's  low 
Came  to  her :  without  hope  of  change, 

In  sleep  she  seem'd  to  walk  forlorn, 

Till  cold  winds  woke  the  gray-eyed  rnom 
About  the  lonely  moated  grange. 


1 
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She  only  naid,  "  The  day  is  dreary, 

j                                                     He  Cometh  not,"  she  said ; 

She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead  1 " 

j  i  i                                             And  ever  when  the  moon  was  low, 

1 1  \                                                And  the  shrill  winds  were  up  and  away. 

^  f  ■                                             In  the  white  curtain,  to  and  fro. 

i; !                                                 She  saw  the  gusty  shadow  sway. 

1 ;  ■                                              But  when  the  moon  was  very  low, 

ii !  i                                                 And  wild  winds  bound  within  their  ceD, 

' ; '                                                 The  shadow  of  the  poplar  fell 

Upon  her  bed,  across  her  brow. 

1 1 .                                                 She  only  said,  "  The  night  is  dreary, 

I  i :                                                        He  cometh  not,"  she  said ; 

.'■'}                                                She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary. 

i  f  j                                                    I  would  that  I  were  dead  1 " 

§  *\                                         All  day  within  the  dreary  house. 

1  i                                                  The  doors  upon  their  hinges  creak'd ; 
]  j                                              The  blue  fly  sung  in  the  pane ;  the  mouse 
i  }                                                 Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  8hriek*d, 

'                                                 Or  from  the  crevice  peer'd  about. 

i                                                    Old  faces  glimmer'd  thro'  the  doors. 

Old  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floors, 

1  ■                                             Old  voices  called  her  from  without. 

'<                                                 She  only  said,  "  My  life  is  dreary. 

He  Cometh  not,"  she  said ; 

She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweaiy. 

i                                -                   1  would  that  I  were  dead  1 " 
i   f 

'                                             The  sparrow's  chirrup  on  the  roof, 

The  slow  clock  ticking,  and  the  sound 

Which  to  the  wooing  wind  aloof 

The  poplar  made,  did  all  confound 

Her  sense ;  but  most  she  loathed  the  hoar 

i    i                                                When  the  thick-moted  sunbeam  lay 

^    1                                                 Athwart  the  chambers,  and  the  day 

f  i                                          Was  sloping  toward  bis  western  bower. 

nxscBiPTioir 

Then,  said  she,  •'  I  am  very  dreary, 
He  wUl  not  come."  she  said; 

She  wept,  "  I  am  aweary,  aneaiy, 
Oh  God,  that  I  were  dead  I "  > 
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1.  Determine  the  point  of  time  in  the  deacriptire  selections  in 
this  book.  If  the  point  of  time  changes,  note  whether  tlie  reader  is 
informed  of  the  change. 

2.  Bring  to  the  class  two  descriptive  passages  m  which  the  point 
of  time  is  an  important  factor. 

3.  Read  A  Wesltrn  Prairie,  and  then  describe  the  scene  as  you 
imagine  it  might  apiwar  in  the  winter. 

4.  Kewrite  two  of  the  descriptions  you  wrote  for  Exercise  83, 
putting  in  such  touches  of  time  as  you  think  will  add  to  tlie  vivid- 
ness of  the  descriptions. 

5.  Describe  a  city  street  scene  during  fair  weather. 

6.  Describe  the  same  scene  after  a  sudden  shower. 

7.  Describe  a  country  road  after  a  thunder-storm  in  June. 

8.  Write  a  description  of  a  forest  scene  at  midday  of  a  hot  day 
in  August. 

9.  Write  a  description  of  the  same  scene  in  moonlight 

10.  Describe  the  scene  from  a  window  in  your  house  on  a  clear, 
calm  morning. 

11.  Describe  the  same  scene  during  a  dense  fog. 

12.  Describe  a  coast  scene  during  a  high  wind. 

13.  Take  a  walk  in  the  rain,  and  write  your  impressions. 

14.  Describe  a  scene  about  your  home  during  a  .snow-storm. 

15.  Write  a  description  of  a  summer  farm  scene,  — a  ploughing, 
cultivating,  haying,  harvesting,  or  barn-raising  scene.  Make  tlie 
point  of  time  a  prominent  element  in  your  description.  See  the  first 
selection  in  Exercise  82. 

>  The  whole  poem,  of  which  only  four  stanzas  are  printed  here,  should 
be  read  to  the  clasa. 
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SECTION  14 

The  Central  Thought 

Compare  these  two  bits  of  description :  — 

1.  Third  and  fourth  quills  about  equal,  fifth  a  little  shorter, 
second  longer  than  sixth;  tail  alightly  rounded;  al)Ove  oliTe-gray, 
top  and  sides  of  the  head  black ;  chin  and  throat  white,  streaked  with 
black;  eyelids,  and  a  spot  above  the  eye  anteriorly,  white;  under 
parts  and  inside  of  the  wings  chestnut-brown;  the  under  tail  coverts 
with  tibisB  white,  showing  the  plumbeous  inner  portions  of  the  feath- 
ers ;  wings  dark-brown,  the  feathers  all  edged  more  or  less  with  pale- 
ash;  tail  still  darker,  the  eitrema  feathers  tipped  with  -white;  bill 
yellow,  dusky  along  the  ridge  and  at  the  tip.  — Samuels,  Birdf  of 
New  England^ 

2.  But  when  vivid  color  is  wanted,  what  can  surpass  or  equal  our 
cardinal-flower?  There  is  a  glow  about  this  flower  as  if  color  ema- 
nated from  it  as  from  a  live  coal.  The  eye  is  baffled  and  does  not  seem 
to  reach  the  surface  of  the  petal ;  it  does  not  see  the  texture  or  mate- 
rial part  as  it  does  in  other  flowers,  but  rests  in  a  steady,  still  radi- 
ance. It  is  not  so  much  something  colored  as  it  is  color  itself.  And 
then  the  moist,  cool,  shady  places  it  affects,  usually  where  it  has  no 
floral  rivals,  and  where  the  large,  dark  shadows  need  just  such  a  dab 
of  fire.  Often,  too,  we  see  it  double,  its  reflected  image  in  some  dark 
pool  heightening  its  effect  — Jobs  BuRKOuaHB,  Riverby. 

The  difference  between  these  two  desi,riptions  is  in- 
stantly felt,  but  on  what  does  it  depend  ?  Evidently  the 
difference  depends  —  aside  from  the  controlling  pur- 
pose—  on  the  selestion  of  details  to  emphasize  a  central 
thought.  In  the  first  description,  —  it  is  a  scientific  de- 
scription of  the  common  robin,  —  the  details  are  listed  one 
after  the  other  without  subordination  —  there  has  been 
no  selection  of  details  to  emphasize  a  central  thought. 
In  the  second  description,  on  the  contrary,  each  detail 
has  been  careJaUy  selected  and  skilfully  placed,  aud  this 
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hag  been  done  for  a  purpose  — to  bring  into  prominence 
the  central  thought  of  the  description,  the  vivid  color  of 
the  cardinal  flowei-.i  The  result  of  this  difference  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  that  the  second  description  is  higlily 
suggestive,  and  that  the  first  description  is  most  decidedly 
not  suggestive.  However  serviceable  the  first  description 
may  be  to  science  as  a  means  of  identification,  it  has  no 
artistic  value  whatever. 

Every  description,  therefore,  if  it  is  to  be  at  all  effective 
for  any  other  than  a  merely  explanatory  purpose,  should 
have  a  central  thought,  or  produce  n  single  distinct  im- 
pression, made  strikingly  prominent  by  careful  selection 
and  skilful  subord  ination  of  details.  This  central  thought, 
tliis  single  distinct  impression,  should  be  the  thought,  or 
the  impression,  that  leaps  to  the  senses  when  the  object  to  be 
described  is  first  beheld.  Then,  with  this  central  thought, 
this  single  distinct  impression,  used  as  a  guide,  only  such 
details  should  be  selected  as  will,  when  properly  subordi- 
nated, bring  it  prominently  to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

Exerclae  87 

What  the  central  thought  of  a  description  may  be,  and 
how  it  can  ^o  emphasized  by  selection  and  subordination 
of  details,  will  best  be  understood  by  a  study  of  the  fol- 
lowing pieces  of  description.  What  is  the  central  thought 
in  each  of  these  descriptions  ?  How  is  this  central  thought 
made  evident  to  the  reader  ?    What  details  emphasize  it  ? 

'  The  central  th<  iight,  even  in  the  most  effective  descriptions,  is  not 
always  as  definitely  stated  as  in  tliis  case.  Often  enougli  tlie  central 
thought  is  not  stated  at  alf,  it  being  merely  some  single  distinct  impres- 
sion that  pervades  the  whole  description ;  as,  for  example,  the  great  lone- 
liness of  Mariana  in  Tennyson's  poem  (Section  73),  or  the  air  of  gloom, 
mystery,  or  horror  that  pervades  many  of  the  situations  in  Poe'a  storiet. 
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What  details  are  subordinated  or  subdued  to  the  central 
thought  ?  Can  you  think  of  any  details  that  the  author 
might  have  included  in  his  description,  but  has  not  ?  That 
is,  what  details  are  suppressed  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
central  thought  ? 

Dover  Cuff 

Edgar.    Come  on,  sir;  here's  the  place ;  stand  itilL    How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  I 
The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles :  half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire,  dreadful  trade  I 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head : 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yond  tall  anchoring  bark, 
Diminish'd  to  her  cock ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
A  'most  too  small  for  sight :  the  murmuring  surgat 
That  on  the  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes. 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high.     I'll  look  no  more ; 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. 

GlouceaUr.    Set  me  where  you  stand. 

Edgar.    Give  me  your  hand ;  you  are  now  within  a  foot 
Of  the  extreme  verge ;  for  all  beneath  the  moon 
Would  I  not  leap  upright Kiiio  Leab,  Act  IV,  scene  vi,  lines  11-27. 


Is  THK  Steeple 

But  high  up  in  «he  steeple  I  There  the  foul  blast  roars  and  whis- 
tles I  High  up  i'.i  the  steeple,  where  it  is  free  to  come  and  go  through 
many  an  airy  arch  and  loophole,  and  to  twist  and  twine  itself  about 
the  giddy  stair,  and  twirl  the  groaning  weather-cock,  and  make  the 
very  tower  shake  and  shiver  I  High  up  in  the  steeple  where  the  belfry 
is,  and  iron  rails  are  ragged  with  rust,  and  sheets  of  lead  and  copper, 
shrivelled  by  the  changing  weather,  crackle  and  heave  beneath  the  un- 
accustomed tread  i  and  birds  stuff  shabby  nests  into  comers  of  old 
oaken  joints  and  beams ;  and  dust  grows  old  and  gray ;  end  speckled 
spiders,  indolent  and  fat  with  long  security,  swing  idly  to  and  fro  in 
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the  Tlbntlona  of  the  bell«,  and  never  looee  their  hold  upon  thelt 
tlireail.simii  caatlea  <ii  the  air,  or  climb  up  sailor-like  in  quick  alarm, 
or  drop  upon  the  gruui.d  and  ply  a  iicure  of  nimble  legs  to  aare  » 
lifel  — UiCKKNg,  The  Ckima. 

A  Tuunder-Storm 
Pretty  soon  it  darkened  up,  and  began  to  thunder  and  tighten;  «o 
the  bh-d«  waa  right  about  it.  Directly  it  iH'giin  to  rain,  and  it  rained 
like  all  fury,  too,  and  I  never  oee  the  wind  blow  so.  It  was  one  of 
these  regular  summer  storms.  It  would  get  so  dark  that  it  looked  all 
blue  black  outside,  and  lovely ;  and  the  rain  ".ould  thrash  along  by  so 
thick  that  the  trees  oft  a  little  ways  looked  dim  and  spider-webby  j 
and  here  would  come  a  blast  of  wind  that  would  bend  the  trees  down 
and  turn  up  the  pale  under  side  of  the  leaves ;  and  then  a  perfect 
ripper  of  a  gust  would  follow  along  and  set  tlit  branches  to  tossing 
their  arms  as  if  they  was  just  wild ;  and  next,  when  it  was  just  about 
the  bluest  and  blackest— /»(.'  it  was  as  bright  as  glory,  and  you'd 
have  a  little  glimpse  of  tree-tops  a-plunging  about  away  oft  yonder  in 
the  storm,  hundreds  of  yards  further  than  you  could  see  before ;  dark 
as  sin  again  in  a  second,  and  now  you'd  hear  the  thunder  let  go  with 
an  awful  crash,  and  then  go  rurabling,  grumbling,  tumbling  down  the 
sky  towards  the  under  side  of  the  world,  like  rolling  empty  barrels 
downstairs  —  where  it's  long  stairs  and  they  bounce  a  good  deal,  you 
know.  — Mark  Twaln,  The  A.htntureK  of  Huckleberry  Finn. 

A  Dismal  Day  is  the  Citt 

There  had  been  a  hesitating  fall  of  snow  in  the  morning,  but  before 
noon  it  had  turned  to  a  wild  and  fitful  rain  that  had  finally  modified 
itself  into  a  clinging  mist  as  evening  drew  near.  The  heavy  snow- 
storm of  the  last  week  in  January  had  left  the  streets  high  on  both 
sides  with  banks  that  thawed  swiftly  whenever  the  sun  came  out 
again,  the  water  running  from  them  into  the  broad  gutters,  and  then 
freezing  hard  at  night,  when  the  cold  wind  swept  across  the  city. 
Now,  at  nightfall,  after  a  muggy  day,  a  sickening  slush  had  spread 
itself  treacherously  over  all  the  crossings.  The  shop-girls  going  hoTne 
had  to  pick  their  way  cautiously  from  corner  to  corner  under  the  iron 
pillars  supporting  the  station  of  the  elevated  railroad.  Train  fol- 
lowed trt'    overhead,  each  close  on  the  other's  heels;  and  clouds  of 
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•team  Kwirled  down  M  the  enginea  came  to  a  full  atop  with  a  ■hrill 
grinding  of  the  brakes.  From  the  Hkeleton  opant  of  tiie  elevnted  road 
moiature  dripped  on  the  cable-can  below,  a«  they  rumbled  along  with 
their  bella  clanging  ahiirply  when  they  neared  the  crosaings.  The 
atmoaphere  waa  thick  with  a  damp  hazu ;  and  there  waa  a  halo  about 
every  yellow  globe  in  the  windowa  of  the  bar-rooma  at  the  four  cornera 
of  the  avenue.  More  frequent,  aa  the  diamal  day  wore  to  an  end,  waa 
the  boarae  and  lugubrioua  tooting  of  the  ferry-hoata  in  the  Eaat  Kiver. 
—  BRAHomt  MxTTHiwa,  Outlinf  of  Local  Color. 

Mr.  Tiqo 

The  gentleman  was  of  that  order  of  nppearance  which  ia  currently 
termed  ahaliby-jjentcel,  though  in  respect  of  liis  dreea  he  can  hardly 
bo  aaid  to  have  been  in  ai^y  extremities,  aa  hia  fingera  were  a  long 
way  out  of  hia  glovea,  and  the  aolea  of  his  feet  were  at  an  inconven- 
ient distance  from  the  upper  leather  of  hia  boots.  Hia  nether  gar- 
menta  were  of  a  bluish  gray  — violent  in  its  colors  once,  but  sobered 
now  by  age  and  dinginess  —  and  were  so  stretched  and  strained  in  a 
tough  conflict  iwtween  his  braces  and  his  straps,  tl.\[  i'  ■  appear...! 
every  moment  in  danger  of  flying  asunder  at  the  knees,  ilia  coat,  in 
color  blue  and  of  a  military  cut,  was  buttoned  and  frogged  up  to  the 
chin.  His  cravat  was,  in  hue  and  pattern,  like  one  of  those  mantles 
which  hairdressers  are  accustomed  to  wrap  about  their  cl'ents,  during 
the  progress  of  their  professional  mysteries.  His  hat  had  arrived  at 
Buch  a  pa»  that  it  would  have  heev  hard  to  determine  whether  it  was 
originally  white  or  black.  But  he  wore  a  mustache  —  a  shaggy  mus- 
tache too :  nothing  in  the  meek  and  merciful  way,  but  qnite  in  the 
fierce  and  scornful  style  — the  regular  Satanic  sort  of  thing;  and  he 
wore,  besides,  a  vast  quantity  of  unbrushed  hair.  He  was  very  dirty 
and  very  jaunty ;  very  bold  and  very  mean ;  veiy  swaggering  and  v  ery 
slinking;  very  much  like  a  man  who  might  have  been  something  bet- 
ter, and  unspeakably  like  a  man  who  deserved  to  be  aomething  worse. 
—  Dickens,  Martin  Chuztlewit. 

Bxarolae  S8 

1.  Find  three  descriptive  selections  in  this  book,  not  including 
those  printed  in  Exercise  87,  which  have  a  prominent  central  thought 
and  show  a  careful  selection  of  details  to  emphasize  that  thought. 
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9.  Find  *  •imilnr  dewriptive  panage  in  Mme  other  book.  Bring 
th«i  book  to  tlie  claim,  and  b«  prepared  to  tell  what  the  central  thought 
ol  the  deKription  ia  and  how  the  cent  i  .1  thought  in  emphaaized. 

8.  Select  aome  object  or  acene,  —  a  room,  a  person,  a  building,  a 
atreet  acene,  or  a  land/wape,  —  and  make  as  complete  a  Mat  as  you  can 
of  the  details  you  observe.  Does  this  exercise  prove  that  selection  of 
some  sort  is  always  necessary  in  describing  an  object?  Are  not  the 
details  of  even  the  simplest  of  objects  too  numerous  and  loo  complex 
to  catalogue  completely  ? 

4.  Select  aome  object  or  scene  that  interests  you,  and  write  a  de- 
scriptiou  of  it.  Note  first  the  most  salient  feature  of  the  tiling  ynu 
wish  to  dnscribe,  or  your  strongest  impression  of  it,  and  then  select 
Biich  detai's  aa  will  emphasize  that  feature  or  that  impression. 


SECTION  75 

Rapid  Suggestion 

Most  description,  as  has' been  stated,  is  fragmentary, 
and  raucli  even  of  ^rhat  is  fnigme.ilu'.y  does  not  go  into 
details.  Many  an  object  is  so  familiar  in  all  its  details 
that  the  mere  mention  of  the  object  itself,  with  a  word  or 
two  thrown  in  to  suggest  its  main  aspect,  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  flash  an  image  of  it  upon  the  reader's  mind. 
Indeed,  the  problem  ever  before  you  is  to  produce  the  true 
impression  with  the  least  number  of  details.  "  One  long, 
lurid  pencil-stroke  along  a  sky  of  slate  was  all  that  was 
left  of  daylight"  (Cable),  "The  moon  was  sinking 
behind  the  hills,  and  the  lines  of  trembling  monkeys  hud- 
dled together  on  the  walls  and  battlements  looked  like 
ragged,  shaky  fringes  of  things"  (Kipling>  and  the  like, 
are  more  vivid  than  whole  pages  of  the  ordinary  kind  • 
description.  They  set  the  mind  to  working  out  the 
picture  for  itself,  which  is  the  most  tliat  description  can 
hope  to  accomplish.     It  is  worth  knowing,  then,  how  to 
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make  use  of  this  art  of  rapid  suggestion,  — how  to  produce 
a  vivid  impression  with  a  few  salient  details. 

Here  are  a  few  more  examples  of  rapid  suggestion:  — 

He  could  just  discern  the  cypresses  of  the  old  school  garden,  like 
two  black  lines  down  the  jellow  walls.  —  Pateb,  Mania  the  Epicu- 
rean. 

He  rode  towards  Tibur,  under  the  early  sunshine ;  the  marble  oi 
its  villas  glistening  all  the  way  before  him  on  the  hillside.  — Ibid. 

•'A  slight  figure,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  looking  at  the  fire,  "  kiender 
worn;  soft,  sorrowful,  blue  eyes;  a  delicate  face;  a  pritty  head,  lean- 
ing a  little  down;  a  quiet  voice  and  way  —  timid  a'most.  That's 
£m'lyl"  —  Dickens,  David  Copperfidd. 

In  came  Mrs.  Fezziwig,  one  vast  substantial  smile.  —  Dickens. 

An  ivory-faced  and  silvery-haired  old  woman  opened  the  door.  She 
had  an  evil  face,  smoothed  by  hypocrisy,  but  her  manners  were  excel- 
lent. —  Stevenson,  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

One  moment  had  been  burnt  into  his  life  as  its  chief  epoch  —  a 
moment  full  of  July  sunshine  and  large  pink  roses  shedding  their 
last  petals  on  a  grassy  court  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a  Gothic 
cloist«r.  Imagine  him  in  such  a  scene :  a  boy  of  thirteen,  stretched 
j,rone  on  the  grass  where  it  was  in  shadow,  his  curly  head  propped  on 
his  arms  over  a  book,  while  his  tutor,  also  reading,  sat  on  a  camp-stool 
under  shelter.  —  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda. 

The  animal  he  bestrode  was  a  broken-down  plough-horse,  that  had 
outlived  almost  everything  but  his  viciousness.  He  was  gaunt  and 
shagged,  with  a  ewe  neck  and  a  head  like  a  hammer ;  his  rusty  mane 
and  tail  were  tangled  and  knotted  with  burrs ;  one  eye  had  lost  its 
pupil,  and  was  glaring  and  spectral ;  V'Ut  the  other  had  the  gleam  of  a 
genuine  devil  in  it.  —  Irving,  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

BzwciM  89 

1.  Find,  in  prose  and  poetry,  other  examples  of  rapid  suggestion ; 
copy  them  and  bring  them  to  the  class. 

2.  Describe  in  a  sentence  or  two,  by  means  of  rapid  suggestion,  the 
appearance  of  some  person  you  know.  Try  to  make  your  description 
suggest  the  person's  character. 

3.  Write  a  brief  description  of  one  of  the  following  things,  making 
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as  much  use  of  ai'r.os'ior  as  you  can;  (1)  a  town  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, (2)  tlie  swift  api.roacli  of  rain  (seen  some  way  off  and  blown 
'owards  you  by  the  wind),  (3)  the  tossing  of  tree-tops  in  a  violent 
vind  storm,  (4)  a  wagon  clattering  by  on  a  stone  pavement,  (5)  the 
branches  of  an  oak,  (6)  the  branches  of  a  "weeping  willow,"  (7)  the 
color  of  some  flower,  (8)  the  distinguishing  trait  of  some  animal, 
(9)  the  shadow  of  a  moving  cloud,  (10)  the  indications  of  coming 
snow  or  rain.    Add  to  this  list  other  similar  topics. 

SECTioy  re 
The  Value  of  the  Specific 

A  description,  if  it  is  to  be  clear  and  vivid,  must  be 
specific.  The  details,  whether  few  or  many,  must  be  spe- 
cific, and  the  words  naming  the  details  must  likewise  be 
specific.  This  is  easily  illustrated.  Take  any  bit  of 
effective  description,  turn  its  details  and  diction  into  gen- 
eral terms,  and  note  how  much  of  tlie  moving  power  of  the 
description  is  lost.  Take,  for  example,  this  descriptive 
sentence,  quoted  in  the  last  section :  — 

He  rode  towards  Tibnr,  under  the  early  sunshine ;  the  marble  of 
its  villas  glistening  all  the  way  before  him  on  the  hillside. 
Now,  translate  the  sentence  into  general  terms: 

He  went  towards  the  town,  in  the  early  morning ;  the  stone  of  its 
buildings  shining  all  the  way  before  him  on  the  height. 
"Went,"  "the  town,"  "early  morning,"  "shining,"  and 
"height"  are  more  general  than  "rode,"  "Tibur,"  "early 
sunshine,"  "marble,"  "glistening,"  and  "hillside,"  and, 
because  they  are  general,  fail  utterly  to  stir  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader. 

The  way  to  get  specific  details  imo  a  description  is  to 
write  with  "  the  eye  on  the  object,"  i  and  the  way  to  get 

>  Even  in  Action  it  is  well  to  base  the  description  on  actual  persons^ 
objects,  and  scenes. 
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specific  diction  into  a  description  is  to  hunt  for  the  apt 
and  specific  word  until  it  is  found.  Though  each  word 
in  a  description  should  tell,  the  adjectives,  the  nouns,  and 
even  the  verbs,  because  of  their  very  prominence,  demand 
more  than  ordinary  care  in  their  choice.  Frequently 
enough,  as  has  been  suggested  before  this,  a  few  well- 
chosen  words  will  take  the  place  of  a  whole  page  of  care- 
less description,  —  of  description,  that  is,  in  which  words 
are  used  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  seeing  and  picturing  the 
thing  described  as  it  really  is.' 


Ezerolie  90 

1.  Point  out  the  specific  words  in  three  of  the  selections  in 
Exercise  87. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  nouns  in  two  of  the  selections  in  Exercise  87. 
Make  a  list  of  the  adjectives  in  the  same  selections.  Make  a  list  of 
the  verbs.  Underscore  the  specific  words  iu  the  three  lists.  Are 
there  any  specific  words  in  the  selections  which  are  not  nouns,  adjec- 
tives, or  verbs  ? 

3.  Do  you  find  details  in  any  of  the  selections  which  indicate  that 
the  author  wrote  with  his  "eye  on  the  object"  he  described?  Any 
details  which  indicate  that  the  author  did  not  write  with  his  "  eye  on 
the  object "  ? 

4.  Examine  the  specific  element  in  several  of  your  own  descrip- 
tions.   Do  you  find  a  chance  for  improvement? 

5.  Write  one  of  the  descriptions  suggested  in  Exercise  92,  putting 
into  the  description  as  much  of  the  specific  as  you  can. 


SECTION  77 

Sensations  Other  than  of  Sight 

Up  to  this  point  description  has  been  treated  mainly  as 
if  it  were  a  sort  of  word  instrument  to  record  sensations 
>  Bead  Section  47  again ;  also  see  Exercises  78-80  (Helps  to  Study). 
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of  sight  only,  but  description  —  and  the  art  of  word 
description  has  here  some  advantage  over  the  art  of 
painting  — can  suggest  sensations  of  hearing,  of  touch, 
of  smell,  and  even  of  taste.  In  other  words,  description 
covers,  more  or  less  effectively,  the  whole  range  of  a  man's 
sensations,  and  the  power  of  any  one  person  to  describe 
his  sensations  is  measured,  putting  aside  the  limitation 
inherent  in  words  as  a  means  of  expression,  by  the  sharp- 
ness of  his  senses  and  his  power  over  words. 

Observe  how  sensations  other  than  of  sight  are  sug- 
gested  in  the  following  descriptions  ;  as,  of  hearing :  i  — 

His  room  was  od  the  north  side  of  the  strnet,  and  the  morning  sun 
shone  in  his  window,  as  he  lay  back  in  the  chau-,  grateful  for  its 
warmth.  -A  heavy  cart  lumbered  along  slowly  over  the  worn  and 
irregular  pavement ;  it  came  to  a  stand  at  the  corner,  and  a  gang  of 
workmen  swiftly  emptied  it  of  the  steel  rails  it  contained,  dropping 
them  on  the  sidewalk  one  by  one  with  a  loud  clang  ■  .iich  reverbe> 
ated  harshly  far  down  the  street  From  the  little  knot  of  men  who 
were  relaying  the  horse^ar  track  came  cries  of  command,  and  then  a 
rail  would  drop  into  position,  and  be  spiked  swiftly  to  its  place. 
Then  the  laborers  would  draw  aside  while  an  arrested  horse-oar 
urged  forward  again,  with  the  regular  footfall  of  its  one  horse,  as 
audible  above  the  mighty  roar  of  the  metropolis  as  the  jingle  of  the 
little  bell  on  the  horse's  collar.  At  last  there  came  from  over  the 
house-tops  a  loud  whistle  of  escaping  steam,  followed  shortly  by 
a  dozen  similar  signals,  proclaiming  the  midday  rest  A  rail  or  tw» 
more  clanged  down  on  the  others,  and  then  the  cart  rumbled  away. 
The  workmen  relaying  the  track  had  already  seated  themselves  on  the 
curb  to  eat  their  dinner,  while  one  of  them  had  gone  to  the  saloon  at 

>  Silence,  as  well  as  sound,  can  be  suggested.  In  this  connection, 
examine  the  paragraph  beginning  with  "  The  silence  of  the  night,"  etc. 
(Exercise  82),  and  the  last  two  stanzas  of  "Mariana"  (Section  73). 
Tiny  noises— the  buzz  of  a  fly,  the  squeak  of  a  mouse,  the  ticking  of 
a  clock,  the  step  of  a  fox  — and  the  straining  of  the  ear  to  catch  the 
slightest  sound  are  among  the  means  used  to  suggest  silence. 
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the  corner  for  a  large  can  of  the  new  beer  advertised  in  the  window 
by  the  gaudy  lithograph  of  a  frisky  young  goat  bearing  a  plump 
young  goddess  on  his  back.  —  Brandek  Matthews,  Vignettes  of 
Manhattan, 

of  touch :  — 

I  found  Uriah  [Keep]  reading  a  great  fat  book,  with  such  demon- 
strative attention,  that  his  lank  forefinger  followed  up  every  line  as  he 
lead,  and  made  clammy  tracks  along  the  page  (or  so  I  fully  believed) 
like  a  snail.  ...  It  was  no  fancy  of  mine  al.out  his  hands,  I_  ob- 
served ;  for  he  frequently  ground  tlie  palms  against  each  other  as  if  to 
squeeze  them  dry  and  warm,  besides  often  wiping  them,  in  a  stealthy 

way,  on  his  pocket-handkerchief After  shaking  hands   with 

me  -  his  hand  felt  like  a  flsh,  in  the  dark  —  he  opened  the  door  into 
the  street  a  very  little,  and  crept  out,  and  shut  it,  leaving  me  to  grope 
my  way  back  into  the  house;  which  cost  me  some  trouble  and  a  fall 
over  his  stool.  —  DickeN8,  David  Copperfield. 

of  smell ;  — 

Indeed,  it  required  a  nose  both  subtle  and  unprejudiced  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  and  thoroughly  enjoy  that  Paris- [the  Fans 
before  the  second  empire]  ...  .     ,      . ,      . 

There  were  whole  streets  —  and  these  by  no  means  the  least  fasci- 
nating and  romantic  — where  the  unwritten  domestic  records  of 
every  house  were  afloat  in  the  air  outside  it— records  not  aU  savory 
or  sweet,  but  always  full  of  interest  and  charm  ! 

One  knew  at  a  sniff  as  one  passed  the  porte  cochere  what  km.l 
of  people  lived  behind  and  above;  what  they  ate  and  what  they 
drank,  and  what  their  trade  was;  whether  they  did  their  washing  at 
home,  and  burned  tallow  or  wax,  and  mixed  chicory  with  their 
coffee,  and  were  over-fond  of  Gruyfere  cheese-the  biggest,  cheai»st 
plainest,  and  mosi  formidable  cheese  in  the  world;  whether  they  fried 
with  oil  or  butter,  and  liked  their  omelets  overdone  and  garlic  in 
their  salad,  and  sip^d  black-currant  brandy  or  anisette  as  a  liqueur ; 
and  were  overrun  with  mice,  and  used  cats  or  mouse-traps  to  get  nd 
of  them,  or  neither;  and  bought  violets,  or  pinks,  or  gillyflowers  in 
season,  and  kept  them  too  long;  and  fasted  on  Friday  with  red  or 
white  beans,  or  lentils,  or  had  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope— or, 
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haply,  even  dispensed  with  the  Pope's  dispensation.  —  Gbobgb  do 
Maurisr,  Peter  Ilibetson.' 

of  taste  :  — 

And  still  she  slept  an  azme-Iidded  sleep, 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavender'd, 
While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a  leap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  yourd; 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd, 
And  lucent  syrops,  thict  with  cinnamon; 
Manila  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferr'd 
From  Fez  j  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one, 
From  silken  Samaicand  to  cedai'd  Lebanon. 

These  delicates  he  heap'd  with  glowing  hand 
On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 
Of  wreathed  silver:  sumptuous  they  stand 
In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night. 
Filling  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  light. 

—  Keats,  Tie  E-e  of  St.  Agnea. 

Ibcercise  91 

1.  Find  at  least  three  passages  describing  sensations  other  than  of 
sight 

2.  Study  the  descriptive  selections  in  this  book  to  determine  how 
much  of  them  is  given  up  to  sensations  of  sight. 

3.  Write  a  description,  dealing  with  some  other  sensation  than  of 
sight. 

Ezsroise  92 

Exercises  in  Description 

1.  Describe  your  school  building  for  son.e  boy  or  girl  who  expects 
to  enter  as  a  student,  but  who  has  never  seen  the  building. 

2.  Describe  a  dwelling-house  for  a  family  who  think  of  moving. 

3.  Describe  a  country  road  on  a  rainy  night,  with  horse  and 
carriage  coming  towards  you  from  a  distance. 

4.  Describe  the  crowd  in  a  large  department  store  on  bargain  day. 

»  Look  up  the  paragraphs  that  follow  this  last  paragraph. 
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6.  Describe  a  pond,  some  pleasant  nook  in  the  woods,  a  fishing 
hole,  a  thicket,  a  spring,  a  noteworthy  tree,  or  similar  object,  so  that 
some  one  else,  who  knows  nothing  about  it,  can  find  it. 

8.  Describe  some  room  o£  a  house,  —  parlor,  library,  sitting  room, 
dining  room,  or  kitchen,  —  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  clear  the  family 
traits  of  the  people  who  live  iu  the  house. 

7.  Describe  the  most  foppish  looking  boy  in  the  class.  Describe 
the  most  handsome ;  the  most  distinguished  looking ;  the  happiest 
looking ;  the  most  sober. 

8.  Describe  in  a  sentence  or  two  the  voice  of  some  person  talking. 
Look  up  the  description  of  voices  of  characters  in  works  of  fiction  to 
know  how  to  do  this.  Jlake  a  list  of  the  adjectives,  figures,  and  so 
on,  which  you  find  used  for  this  purpose. 

9.  Describe  the  manner  of  walk  of  an  old  man ;  of  a  strong, 
athletic  man.    Use  your  own  observations  only. 

10.  Describe  for  a  city  boy  some  one  of  the  following  things: 
(1)  The  parlor  of  a  country  hotel;  (2)  a  country  store ;  (;))  a  counljry 
fisherman;  (4)  a  country  gossip;  (5)  a  village  humorist;  (6)  a  place 
where  hazelnuts  are  found.  This  list,  which  may  be  added  to  in- 
definitely, n..iy  suggest  subjects  which  will  be  suitable  to  describe  for 
a  country  boy  or  girl. 

11.  Fiud  some  picture  in  a  recent  or  an  old  number  of  a  magazine 
—  select  a  really  good  picture  —  and  describe  it.  If  you  can  find  two 
pictures  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  and  will  compare  or  contrast 
them,  the  vjork  will  be  even  more  interesting. 

12.  Di>scribe  the  personal  appearance  of  some  strikingly  odd  char- 
acter you  have  met.  Before  beginning  this  work,  make  a  list  of  the 
adjectives  you  think  of  which  may  be  used  to  describe  the  prominent 
features  of  a  person  —  eyes,  nose,  hair,  manner,  figure,  and  expression. 
Thus,  the  eyes  may  be  described  as  startled,  laughing,  heavy-lidded, 
noticeable,  expressive,  dreamy,  or  speaking  eyes,  .=tc. 

13.  Describe  some  bit  of  natural  scenery:  (1)  Abroo^t;  (2)  a 
solitary  tree;  (3)  a  waterfall;  (4)  a  river;  (5)  a  woodland;  (6)  a 
mountain;  (7)  a  lake;  (8)  a  wooded  hill;  (9)  the  shore  of  the 
ocean;  (10)  a  prairie;  (11)  a  landscape  similar  to  one  you  have 
seen  in  some  picture.  Visit  the  scene  to  be  described,  and  write  your 
description  with  the  scene  before  your  eyes— just  as  a  painter  would 
paint  it. 
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14.  Describe  some  object  or  scene,  using  a  diagram  or  sketch  to 
supplement  your  word  description. 

15.  Find  in  some  work  of  fiction  a  rather  full  description  of  some 
one  of  the  characters,  and  then  try  to  describe  the  same  character 
in  a  sentence  or  two  by  means  of  rapid  sufeestion.    Make  the  ezi^ri- 
ment  with  five  or  sii  characters  of  different  ages  and  temperaments, 
in  .'iJ!'u"'"^^T  "'""'■  """  '"*>■'"'  "'"^•^  "f  *'■»  ™<'«<'"8  aroused 

cXj^  rf'/n  ■"'*'""~'''*"P'''"'  •'yo'f^'-'^  it  is  sometimes 
called.     Ihe  following  passage  is  an  eiample  •  — 

N^^lL""'  Th"*"  ^"^  f  ™  "^^  *""•  ^"Sotten  the  tones  of 
.moke  that  filled  the  great  banquethall.  Every  shade  and  gradation 
of  tone  was  a  delight.  Now  soft  as  the  cooing  of  doves,  now  low  as 
the  music  of  a  brook  rippling  over  the  shallows  and  again  swelling 
into  song  like  a  chorus  of  birds  rejoicing  in  the  coming  of  spring 

Not  until  the  voice  in  the  slender  instrument  had  become  silent 
and  the  last  note  of  Richatd'e  bow  had  ceased  reverberating  -  not  in 
fact,  until  both  men  had  laid  down  their  instruments,  and  had  turned 
from  the  piano -did  the  room  seem  to  recover  from  the  speU  that 
had  bound  it.  Even  then  there  was  no  applause;  no  clapping  of 
hands  nor  stamping  of  feet.  There  followed,  from  members  and 
guests  alike,  only  a  deep,  penOup  sigh  and  a  long  breath  of  relief,  as 
If  from  a  strain  unbearable.  Simmons,  who  had  sat  with  his  head 
buned  m  his  hands,  gave  no  other  sign  of  his  approval  than  by  rising 
from  us  chair,  taking  Nathan's  thin  hand  in  his  own  and  grasping 
It  tightly,  without  a  word.  Stedman  blurted  out,  in  a  low  voice  to 
himself:  "My  God!  Who  ever  heard  anything  like  that?"  and  re- 
mained  fixed  in  his  seat.  As  for  Richard  and  Nathan,  they  resumed 
their  places  on  the  divan  as  men  who  had  read  a  message  not  their 
own  to  willing  ears—F.  Hopkinbon  Smith,  The  Fortunes  of  Oliver 
Horn. 

Try  to  find  other  examples  of  this  same  sort  of  description. 

17.  Write  a  description  of  one  of  the  following  things,  giving  the 
effect  of  the  thing  upon  some  beholder  or  listener  — yourself  if  you 
choose:  (1)  a  person  seen  for  the  first  time;  (2)  some  bit  of  natural 
scenery  (see  IS  above) ;  (3)  an  eloquent  speaker;  (4)  a  moving  scene 
at  the  theatre;  (5)  a  stirring  plea  in  defence  of  a  man  on  trial  for 
his  life  J  (8)  a  midnight  song. 
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18.  Write  a  description  of  something  that  arouses  one  of  these 
emotions:  (1)  Disgust;  (2)  contempt;  (3)  fear;  (4)  sorrow. 

19.  Note  how,  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
selection  in  18  above,  comparison  is  made  use  of  to  describe  the  tones 
of  the  flute's  music.  Find  other  examples  of  this  sort  of  description, 
and  then  try  to  describe  soinetliing  by  means  of  comparison.  Com- 
parison is  especially  eftcctive  in  describing  sensations  other  than  of 
sight. 

20.  Find  a  good  picture  of  one  of  the  following  persons,  and  then 
describe  the  person  from  the  picture :  Jacques  Cartier,  Champlain, 
Brock,  Blake,  Nelson,  Macaulay,  Tennyson,  Queen  Victoria,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Mrs.  Browning,  Gladstone,  Lord  Roberts. 

21.  Write  a  description  of  one  of  the  characters  named  in  Exer- 
cise 71  (2). 

22.  Write  a  description  of  any  fictitious  person  that  interests  you. 

23.  Try  to  describe  accurately  the  features  of  some  person  whose 
photogiaph  you  have.  Bring  the  photograph  to  class  to  Bee  if  your 
description  can  be  recognized. 

24.  Class  Exeecise  :  Study  some  picture  to  ascertain  just  what  a 
word  description  can  do  that  a  picture  cannot.  Which  of  the  two, 
word  description  or  picture,  has  the  advantage  in  describing  color  V 
Form?    Light?    Sound?    Odor?    Motion?    Heat? 

25.  Describe  some  person  you  know  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  some 
hint  of  his  character.  You  can  find  a  model  in  almost  any  novel 
or  history. 

26.  Find  a  description  of  some  place.  Make  an  outline  of  the 
description,  and,  after  two  or  three  days,  write  the  description  from 
the  outline.    Describe  a  place  near  where  you  live. 

27.  Write  a  description  of  your  most  intimate  friend.  Put  in  a 
few  character  touches. 

28.  Write  a  letter  to  some  one,  giving  a  general  description  of  the 
town  in  which  you  live.  You  may  imagine  that  the  person  to  whom 
you  are  writing  has  expressed  a  desii-e  to  move  to  your  town. 

29.  Describe  some  store  or  church  in  your  town  so  as  to  suggest 
the  traits  of  the  community. 

30.  On  one  of  the  following  subjects  write  a  descriptive  paragraph. 
Most  of  the  subjects  in  the  lis*  are  stated  in  a  general  form,  —  "a 
mountain  cottage,"  "  a  country  schoolhouse,"  etc.,  —  and  should  be 
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made  rtrictly  definite  before  being  written  on.  That  Is,  write  about 
BOnie  monntain  cottage,  some  country  schoolhouse,  that  you  yoursell 
know,  and,  by  i.W  nieaiis,  write  with  your  eye  on  it  while  you  write. 

1.  A  mountain  cottage. 

2.  A  niud-puddle. 

8.  Our  old  lioraestead. 

4.   A  deserted  picnic  ground. 

6.   A  blacksmith's  shop. 

6.  A  sliop  window  full  of  toys, 

7.  An  old-fashioned  room. 

8.  A  street  musician. 

9.  The  scene  from  my  window, 

10.  An  old  rickety  house. 

11.  A  country  house. 

12.  Clouds  by  moonlight. 

13.  Seen  through  the  fog. 

14.  An  old  bridge  j  at  sunrise  and  at  sunset. 

15.  A  pond. 

16.  A  country  schoolhouse. 

17.  A  vegetable  garden. 

18.  -    farmer  at  work. 

10.  The  assembly  room  at  schooL 

20.  A  snow-plough. 

81.  My  own  front  dooiyard. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
1ZPLANATI0N>  AND  ASOUHENT 

SECTION  78 

The  Nature  of  Explanation 

After  na."  ■■'.tion  (most  talk  and  writing  has  to  do  with 
the  telling  o^  every-day  experiences),  explanation  lo  the 
commonest  form  of  discourse.  You  use  explanation,  for 
instance,  when  you  set  forth  your  ideas  about  the  weather 
or  about  the  news  in  the  morning  paper,  when  you  direct 
a  stranger  to  a  house  in  your  neighborhood,  when  you 
demonstrate  a  problem  in  geometry  or  in  algebra,  when 
you  make  a  reflection  on  an  experiment  in  physics  or  in 
chemistry,  when  you  expound  the  meaning  of  a  passage 
in  an  English  or  in  a  foreign  classic,  or  when,  on  the 
hundred  "ind  one  other  occasions  every  day,  you  make 
a  statement,  or  express  an  opinion,  in  which  you  try  to 
make  clear  your  thoughts  about  thii,  that,  or  the  other 
thing.  So  does  the  lawyer  use  explanation,  when  he 
makes  clear  the  principles  on  which  a  case  turns;  so  does 
the  physician,  when  he  explains  the  nature  of  an  ailment; 
so  does  the  journalist,  when  he  comments  on  a  piece  of 
news;  so  does  the  man  of  affairs,  when  he  gives  direction 
about  his  business.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  trade  or  a  pro- 
fession you  can  adopt  that  will  not  make  large  demands 
on  your  power  to  explain  you.,  ^deas.' 

1  Explanation  li  sometimes  called  exposition. 
*  See  what  is  said  about  this  in  A  Word  at  the  Start. 
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What,  then,  is  explanation?    The  purpose  of  explana- 
tion,  you  learned  at  the  beginning  of  Part  III,  is  to  make 
more  definite  certain  thoughts -to  explain  them.     Like 
argument,  explanation  deals  mainly  with  the  inner  world 
of  thoughts  and  the  relation  of  thoughts.     Like  argument, 
also,  explanation  appeals  to  the  understanding,  its  object 
being  chiefly  to  teach  the  reader.     Unlike  argument,  how- 
ever,  explanation  is  concerned  with  what  a  thought  it 
rather  than  with  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  thought.     When 
you  try  to  convince  a  fellow-camper  that  it  is  harder  to 
make  a  smudge  than  it  is  to  build  a  camp  cooking-flre, 
you  argue  the  truth  and  falsity  of  a  thought,  but  when 
you  tell  some  one  who  has  never  camped  how  to  build  a 
smudge,  you  incidentally  explain  what  a  thought  is  — in 
this  case,  what  the  thought  "smudge  "  is. 
Here,  by  the  way,  is  an  explanation  of  "smudge":  — 

How  TO  Make  a  Shddob  > 

r  ,T,^*  """^K*  "  "»"«<»  into  being  for  the  express  purpose  of  creating 
[a  thick,  nauseating,  intolerable  smoke],  which  is  as  disagreeable  to 
the  mosquito,  and  black-fly,  and  the  midge  as  it  is  to  the  man  whom 
they  are  devouring.  But  the  man  survives  the  smoke,  while  the 
insects  succumb  to  it,  being  destroyed  or  driven  away.  Therefore 
the  smudge,  dark  and  bitter  in  itself,  frequently  becomes,  like  adversity, 
sweet  in  its  uses.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  fire  with  which 
man  has  made  friends  under  the  pressure  of  a  cruel  necessity. 

It  would  seem  as  if  it  ought  to  be  the  simplest  affair  in  the  world 
to  light  up  a  smudge.    And  so  it  is-  if  you  are  not  trying. 

An  attempt  to  produce  almost  any  other  kind  of  fire  will  bring 
forth  smoke  abundantly.  But  when  you  deliberately  undertake  to 
create  a  smudge,  fla-ies  break  from  the  wettest  timber,  and  green 
moss  blazes  with  a  furious  heat.  You  hastily  gather  handfuls  of 
leemmgly  incombustible  material  and  throw  it  on  the  fire,  but  the  con- 
'  Printed  by  permission  of  Charles  Scribner's  Son*. 
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flagratlon  increases,  (ireas  and  graeu  leavei  hesitate  for  an  Inittnt 
and  tlien  flaxli  up  lilie  tinder.  'J'ho  rnoru  yuu  put  un,  tlie  more  your 
amudge  rebub  against  its  proper  tasic  uf  smudging.  It  tnaliea  a 
pleaitant  wamitli,  to  encourage  tlie  blacli-tlieii ;  and  briglit  light  to 
attract  and  cheer  tlie  mosquitoes.     Your  effort  ia  a  brilliant  failure. 

The  pro|icr  way  to  make  a  smudge  ia  thia.  Begiu  with  a  very 
little,  lowly  Ure.  Let  it  le  bright  but  not  ambitioua.  Don't  try  to 
make  a  anioke  yet. 

Then  gather  a  good  aupply  of  stuff  which  seems  likely  to  auppress 
fire  without  amothering  it.  Moaa  of  a  certain  kind  will  do,  but  not 
the  soft,  feathery  mosa  that  grovrs  so  deep  among  the  spruce  trees. 
Half -decayed  wood  ia  good ;  apongy,  moist,  unpleasant  stuff,  a  vege- 
table wet  blanket.  The  bark  of  dead  evergreen  trees,  hemlock, 
eprnce,  or  balsam,  is  better  still.  Gather  a  plent  iful  store  of  it.  But 
don't  try  to  make  a  smoke  yet. 

Let  your  fire  burn  a  while  longer ;  cheer  it  up  a  little.  Get  some 
clear,  resolute,  unquenchable  coals  aglow  in  the  heart  of  it.  Don't 
try  to  make  a  anioke  yet. 

Now  pile  on  your  smouldering  fuel.  Fan  it  with  your  hat.  Kneel 
down  and  blow  it,  and  in  ten  minutes  you  will  have  a  smoke  that  will 
make  you  wish  you  had  never  been  born. 

That  is  the  proper  way  to  make  a  amudge.  But  the  easiest  way  is 
to  ask  your  guide  to  make  it  for  you. — Henby  Van  Dyke,  Fiikerman't 
Luck. 


Now,  just  what  has  Dr.  Van  Dyke  done  in  this  expla- 
nation ?  For  one  thing,  he  has  made  clear  his  notion  of 
the  thought  "  smudge,"  and  he  has  done  this  most  enter- 
tainingly by  telling  us  how  a  smudge  is  made.  Though 
he  has  used  many  particulars  in  his  explanation  —  things, 
he  has  been  mainly  concerned  with  making  clear  his 
notion  of  smudge  in  general,  a  thought  that  had  no  ex- 
istence outside  his  own  mind.  For  had  he  written  about 
some  particular  smi^  ige  —  the  smudge  his  guide  made  at 
Lunge  Lake,  or  the  smudge  he  himself  made  at  Mill  Bend, 
say  —  he  would  have  written  about  a  thing  that  did  exist 
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ouWde  his  own  „,i,ul,  and  wl.ut  l.e  «r.,te  would  most 
ikely  have  been  a  deBcr.ption  colored  with  b.t«  of  nana- 

kind  of  matcrml  used  in  that  particular  .„.ud^-e.  how  long 
smudge  W.H  ,n  mak.ng,  the  .len«ity  of  the  smoke,  tl! 
success  or  adure  of  the  experiment  in  that  ,,artiJular 
..jsunce  and  so  on  Hi.  ,.,.,o,e  would  then  ha.e  Ce. 
quae  diffe  ent,  and  the  resulting  piece  of  writing  would 
have  been  just  as  different. 

SECTION  70 

Methods  of  Explanation 

All  the  while  you  were  working  through  Parts  I  and  II 
of    h.s  book     you  were   really  studying    and   practising 
exp  anat.on   for  the  first  two  parts  of  the  book  are  based 
nn  the  explanatory  paragraph  and  the  explanatory  «en. 
Ur.e      When  you  learned  how  to  construct  a  paragraph 
oy  telhng  what  a  thing  is,  for  example,  you  learned  at  the 
^me  time  how  to  explain  a  term'  by  means  of  definition 
(Section  16);  when  you  learned  how  to  construct  a  para- 
graph by  telling  what  a  thing  is  not,  you  learned  then  how 
to  make  clear  a  term  by  means  ot  reversion  (Section  17V 
andso  with  comparison  (Section  18),  ami  contrast  (Seel 
tion  21)'         ''"""^''  ^^'''"*'°''  ^*'^'  ''"'^  '•««''*tenient  (Sec- 
At  that  time,  however,  it  did  not  seem  best  to  say  any- 
thing about  explanation  as  such,  or  to  distinguish  it  from 
^le  other  kinds  of  writing.     Your  chief  concern  then  was 
with  the  paragraph.    But  now  that  you  know  what  expla- 
nation 18,  you  can  apply  directly  to  it  the  methods  you 
•  A  term  is  defined  In  Section  81. 
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learned  in  Sections  16-21.1  More  often  than  not  proba- 
bly, in  explaining  a  term,  you  will  need  to  combine  some 
two  or  three  of  the  methods  treated  in  Chapter  II,  and 
you  may  even  discover  and  apply  some  method  not  treated 
in  this  book,  for,  as  was  said  in  Section  15,  only  the  most 
typical  methods  are  here  treated. 

But  whatever  method  or  methods  you  make  use  of  in 
your  explanations,  you  will  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
secret  of  all  good  explanation  lies  in  the  sorting  and  group- 
ing of  facts  in  such  a  way  that  one  group  may  be  considered 
before  the  next  group  is  taken  up.  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  for 
instance,  in  his  explanation  of  a  smudge  (Section  78), 
first  sorted  all  his  facts  into  groups,  so  that  related 
thoughts  were  brought  together,  and  then  took  up  one 
group  at  a  time,  considered  it  as  if  it  were  a  distinct  and 
separate  step  in  the  process  of  making  a  smudge,  and, 
after  that,  went  on  to  the  next  group.  First,  he  stated 
the  purpose  of  a  smudge,  then  the  difficulties  of  making  a 
smudge,  and  next,  chiefly  in  the  order  of  time,  each  particu- 
lar thing  to  do  in  tlie  actual  making  of  a  smudge,  from 
the  first  slow  fire  to  "  the  smoke  that  makes  you  wish  you 
had  never  been  born."  At  last  you  understand  what  a 
smudge  is,  and  you  understand  because  you  see  all  the 
facts  about  a  smudge  brought  together  and  arranged  in 
order.  You  understand  because  you  have  stood  by  while 
the  painter  filled  in  his  canvas. 

Dr.  Van  Dyke's  explanation  is  clear  in  style,  too,  and 
anything  but  dull,  facts  that  suggest  two  valuable  lessons 
in  the  making  of  good  explanations.  Since  the  essence  of 
all  explanation  is  to  make  clear  to  others  the  thoughts  in 
our  own  minds,  an  explanation  is  poor  indeed  that  is  not 
>  Select  your  subjects  from  Exercise  93. 
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Clear  in  style.  Unless  we  can  explain  our  thoughts  clearly 
to  others,  ,t  is  useless  ever  to  pretend  that  our  thoughts 
are  clear  to  ourselves.^  That  an  explanation  should  not 
be  dull  18  evident  enough.  Indeed,  if  it  is  to  arouse  and 
hold  the  interest  of  the  reader,  it  must  have  about  it  a 
certain  air  of  liveliness.  A  writer  with  a  lively  imagina- 
tion will  have  no  difficulty  here,  but  a  person  of  even 
ordinary  talent  may  enliven  an  explanation  by  now  and 
then  dashing  in  a  touch  of  his  own  personality,  by  making 
frequent  and  apt  allusions  to  things  familiar  and  yet  not 
commonplace,  and  by  using  enough  specific  and  figurative 
words  t.  break  up  any  monotony  that  may  arise  from  the 
discussion  of  general  principles. 

Bzerclse  93 

Exercises  ik  ExPLANAXioJf 
1.  Read  the  foUowing  paragraph,  and  then  explain  in  a  similar 
manner  how  some  other  game  is  played;  as,  bunching  eggs,  telling 
fortunes  trying  for  a  raisin,  the  Fairy's  gifts,  forfeits,  choosing  up 
and  "It,  counting  out,  some  game  of  tag,  hop-scoteh,  plug  in  the 
ring,  town-ball,  house-ball,  tip^jat,  or  anything  of  the  like  :— 

"Jack's  Alive  I" 

Having  built  a  small  bonfire  in  some  vacant  lot,  all  the  boys  squat 
around  it  hke  so  many  Indians  about  their  campflre.  A  cork  on  the 
end  of  a  stick  is  thrust  into  the  blaze  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
until  It  becomes  well  lighted.     Then,  by  using  the  stick  for  a  handle, 

»  A  simple  diagram  or  outline  drawing,  with  a  few  letters  or  numeral. 
cW  t"!!'  T"'""™  '°  '"^laable  aid  In  making  an  explanation 
rtu  To  the  engineer  who  explains  the  workings  of  a  machine,  to  the 
architect  who  devises  a  pUn  for  a  building,  or  to  the  man  of  science  who 
Ulustrates,  say,  the  structure  and  anatomy  of  some  animal,  diagrams  and 
flgureg  s^  nd«pen,able.  Without  such  device,  as  these,  dictionaries  and 
text-books  in  science  would  lose  much  of  their  value. 
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one  of  the  boys  withdraws  the  cork,  and,  blowing  out  the  flame,  but 
leaving  the  red  glowing  end  of  the  cork,  exclaims,  <*  Jack's  alive  I" 
and  passes  it  to  the  next  boy  to  the  right.  This  boy  blows  the  cork 
to  see  if  the  end  still  glows,  and  repeats  the  words,  "  Jack's  alive  I "  as 
he  hands  it  to  his  companion  at  his  right.  As  the  hot  end  becomes 
duller  the  boys  pass  it  with  greater  haste,  each  repeating^  "  Jack's 
alive  I  "  until  the  time  arrives  when  no  amount  of  blowing  will  bring 
to  life  the  dead  embers  on  the  cork.  Then  "  Jack  is  dead  I  "  and  the 
boy  liolding  the  dead  Jack  must  submit  to  having  the  score  marked 
on  his  face.  One  black  mark  only  can  be  made  for  one  dead  Jack. 
The  first  mark  may  be  on  one  side  of  the  player's  upper  lip  represent- 
ing one-half  of  a  mustache.  The  cork  is  then  again  placed  in  the  fire 
while  the  boys  sit  around  and  wait  for  Jack  to  come  to  life  again. 
Then  the  cork  is  again  passed  around  with  the  same  remarks,  until 
Jack  again  expires  and  another  lad  is  decorated  with  the  half  of  a 
mustache  or  a  big  black  eyebrow  or  a  round  black  dot  on  his  cheek.  — 
D.  C.  Beard,  The  Outdoor  Handy  Book, 

2.  Read  the  following  paragi'tiph,  and  then  explain  in  a  similar 
manner  how  some  other  article  is  made,  or  how  some  task  is  done  ; 
as,  how  to  set  up  a  tent,  a  water  wheel,  or  a  springboard,  how  to  put 
up  a  swing,  how  to  preserve  flowers,  how  to  sweep  a  room,  how  to  sew 
on  a  button,  how  to  patch,  how  to  make  Ma^  baskets,  a  hat  rack,  a 
hammock,  a  butterfly  fan,  a  Mother  Goose  scrapbook,  an  ornamental 
waste  basket,  a  novel  card  receiver,  a  willow  whistle,  a  successful 
rabbit  trap,  or  anything  else  of  the  sort : — 


How  TO  Make  a  Buckeye  PoRTikRE 

Who  has  not  admired  the  dark-brown,  glossy  buckeyes  and  horse- 
chestnuts,  and  wondered  what  use  could  be  made  of  them?  .  .  .  Now, 
the  next  time  the  buckeyes  are  collected  save  every  one  and  make  a 
buckeye  portifere.  .  .  .  Two  full  bushels  of  buckeyes  will  be  needed 
to  make  a  curtain  two  yards  and  a  half  long  and  one  yard  and  a 
quarter  wide.  Take  a  very  large,  long  needle  and  a  strong,  waxed 
thread  a  little  longer  than  you  desire  to  have  your  curtain,  make  a 
large  knot  in  the  end  of  the  thread,  and  commence  to  string  your 
buckeyes  in  the  same  way  as  stringing  beads  or  buttons.  Continue 
uulil  Uie  thread  iu  lliu  ntedle  is  exhausted,  then  tie  the  ilu'ead  iu  a 
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of  thread     Make  your  other  strands  in  the  same  way.     When  all  are 
finished,    «ten  as  many  small  sorew^yes  in  a  .4ight  l"e  "n  ™ 

an  L  f    /'  ""r"^"  ""  ""^^  ''"^^^y"  "'"'  »'""«  of  buckeyes.     When 
all  are  fastened  on,  your  portiere  is  finished  and  ready  to  be  hunR 

«  they  Z'r'"^''-\'i  "  t"'  ^'^  ""-^  '^  "  ^^"  curtain-pol!; 
as  they  always  come  wich  brackets;  but  should  your  pole  be  rustic;  i 

rt^nr^TT^uX^"''^'  "'  "^°"8  birch-barCor    leather - 
L.  Beard  and  A.  B.  Beard,  The  American  GW  Handy  Book. 

3.   Read  this  criticism : 

him!^f '^T""*?  ""1°  ''"°'"  ''"'''  ™°"S  aU  writers,  how  to  ingratiate 
himself  into  the  hearte  and  memories  of  the  little  folks,  _  he  takel 

mus™  Z  tL^  "^.""P'"-  '">"«»"  *"  «>-.— d  so  it  cert  !S 
must  be  that  m    h,s  season's  literary  Abou  Ben  Adhem's  "  book  of 
gold    his  name  "leads  all  the  rest- 
author  T^l'  *•'«;'"•"»«  of  J'"'  So  Stories  a  jolly  story-book,  but  the 
autho   has  draw,,  the  p,cture,  as  well  as  written  "the  reading  that 

t«t,ons  he  does  not  wholly  eclipse  the  picture-book  n.akers  to  child, 
dom,  h,s  graphic  creations  do  dovetail  so  nicely  with  his  verbal 
narrations  that  the  young  folks  will  never  demand  a  "Just  So -'edition 
IL7  rf  T  "'"f '™"°™-     ^°d  these  graffiti  he  has  furthur  firmly 

fut  in  th  '  P'?™'"''  "'"'  "P'""  "0*  ""'y  ^h't  •>="  been 

ftere^f"TT"?'.i '"""'''"  '''^  ^'^  ''"  •""'  »■»»  «>e  rea.,ons 
aereof.  I  have  not  drawn  Sulei.nan-ben  Daoud,"  says  Kipling  "  but 
he  ,s  just  outside  the  picture,  very  much  astonished."^  Agah,    '"The 

«  why  you  cau-t  see  it;  "  and,  "  I  havent  drawn  the  horseh  de  curtain 

to  *  d"a°ned."  '''™'  "'"'""'  ""'  ^°""'"  •■"  ^''"*  '"^"^  "  ^^^ 

his^lf^""^"^??*"'"''  ''''  "''''''  »"<''^"<=«'  »"<»  '»k«'  the-"  into 
h  s  confidence  with  httle  asides  like  these,  and  further  admissions  of 
his  own  shorteomings  as  an  artist  or  writer,  as  "  There  are  two  other 

ItT  .  A  1  Tk  /l^'  f'  t"'  '  "''"''  "'^y  '^'^  i"^^  ^'>'^^'"  -d 
again,  "All  that  black  stuff  is  the  banks  of  the  gray-green  greasy 
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Limpopo  River  (but  I  am  not  allowed  to  paint  these  pictureB).'*  All 
will  heartily  wish  Mr.  Kipling  had  been  allowed  to  paint  his  pictures, 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  publishers  may  issue  a  future  edition 
with  his  colored  illustrations.  —  From  a  Magazine  Review. 

Now  write  a  criticisra,  a  paragraph  or  two  in  length,  of  some  book 
you  have  recently  read.  Try  first  to  ascertain  the  author's  purpose  in 
writing  the  book,  and  then  try  to  form  a  judgm^-j  t  as  to  how  far  he 
has  succeeded  in  his  undertaking.  Give  in  a  few  sentences  the  gist  of 
the  contents  of  the  book,  so  that  the  reader  may  know  what  it  is  all 
about.  Before  writing  your  criticism  read  carefully,  the  following 
paragraph  by  A.  C.  Benson :  — 

'*  I  wish  very  much  that  there  was  a  really  good  literary  paper,  with 
an  editor  of  C^cholic  taste^  and  half  a  dozen  stimulating  specialists 
->n  the  staff,  whose  duty  would  be  to  read  the  books  that  came  out, 
each  in  bis  own  line,  write  reviews  of  appreciation  and  not  of  con- 
temptuous faultfinding,  let  feeble  books  alone,  and  make  it  their 
business  to  tell  ordinary  people  what  to  read,  not  saving  them  the 
trouble  of  reading  the  books  that  are  worth  reading,  but  sparing  them 
the  task  of  glancing  at  a  good  many  books  that  are  not  worth  read- 
ing. Literary  papers,  as  a  rule,  either  review  a  book  with  hopeless 
rapidity,  or  tend  to  lag  behind  too  much.  It  would  be  of  the  essence 
of  such  a  paper  as  I  have  described,  that  there  should  be  no  delay 
about  telling  one  what  to  look  out  for,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
reviews  should  be  deliberate  and  careful." 

4.  Write  a  longer  criticism,  adopting  the  following  order :  — 

(1)  Tell  who  the  author  is  and  why  be  is  well  or  ill  qualified 
for  bis  task,  state  his  purpose  in  writing  the  book,  and  explain  the 
particular  circumstances,  if  these  are  interesting*  under  which  he 
wrote  the  book. 

(2)  Give  a  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  book.  As  this 
is  likely  to  be  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  part  of  your  review, 
give  it  the  most  space. 

(3)  Express  your  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  book.  Try  to 
analyze  your  impression.  Explain  why  you  like  the  book,  or  why 
you  dislike  it.     Remember  that  criticism  is  not  mere  faultfinding. 

A  brief  paragraph  may  be  given  to  the  first  and  the  third  divisions* 
and  perha|H  two  or  three  paragraphs  to  the  second  division. 
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6.  Write  a  criticism  of  (l)  a  nictnrp    (<>\  .  ^t.        t    , 

(3)  the  an^hitectura  of  a  building  ("iramJl  L!        °  ^  ''      '"• 
zinearticie  (6)theil,u.trati„„s%^'.„erntr    \^oi'^ 
(10)  a  book  of  travels,  (11)  a  biography,  (12)  a  hi^ry!  ' 

in  rt  r»"  /'T*'^' '""' "'  '*°  P»^»g'aphs  in  length,  of  av  p    =ole 
or  any  other  magaz.ne  or  newspaper  that  your  instructor  suggests 

7.  In  most  communifes  there  are  persons  who,  because  of  their 
odoAes,  cause  a  good  dealof  commentou  the  part  of  the!r  ne Jhbt« 

^ow      ZTy^)  °"  ^^  "'"'''"='*'  °*  °-  »-=••  P«-°  whom  you 
Know.    Try  to  be  fair  m  your  statements. 

8.  Think  of  some  person  who  has  more  than  ordinary  influence  in 

the"n  wrT  "  '^''-  '^**™""  '^"^  "'»  "'--•^  '-  'his  influence  and 
then  wnte  a  paragraph  on  the  person's  character 

thei!  hir  °'  ^7'  '"""''  *"*  P"'"^  """='■  "f  *  <"">t™'.  not  alone  in 
their  bearing  and  appearance,  but  al,,  in  what  they  do  and  in  their 
influence  on  their  associates.  Contrast  the  two.  See  S«tion  19 
Better  not  read  7,  8,  and  9  to  the  class.  ^• 

WhaMfS'""  """"^  "IJ^i^ation  that  you  know  something  about. 

What  is  Its  purpose?  How  does  it  seek  to  accomplish  this  purpose? 
cTub  thrrr«*  l^'f  '^''  ^"'■■""  d^bating'society,  the  ^  L' 
smii^instrf"""  T"  Society,  the  Epworth  League,  or  fome 
similar  institution,  may  be  written  about  in  this  manner. 

th«  Lir"*"  *"  "?'*"»«»  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  some  one  of 
the  following  occupations  or  professions : — 

The  Wohth  of  a  Calling 
h.T^  'u".T?'"J'  '""^  ""''  unfashionable  ideas  in  my  mind,  I 

r^reirn  r  IkT  *"  "^  *'""  °'^''  "^  ">"'  '"'""^i<=  worth,  hav. 
ng  regard  to  three  elements,  _  their  operation  on  the  man  hi^eli, 

Ifforf."  '"''°""'''  ""•'  "'^  P™'P«"='  °f  »"<=»»»  which  they 

dirLf''l!r'"/'','°u'  !'""'"«''  '"'P'-oductiye.  are   immedi.t»Iy  and 

tZL      n^'"^J°'^  *°  *"'  ""'■"'^'""  ""-J  t°  ""'  community, 
such  as,-(l)  Medicine  and  Surgery;  (2)   Education;  (3)  Lite™! 
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tutej  (4)  Art;  (5)  The  Merchant  Navy;  (6)  The  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice J  (7)  The  Clerical  Profeaaion. 

11.  Callings  which  are  directly  productive ;  such  as,  —  (8)  Agricul- 
ture ;  (0)  Manufactures  of  necessary  and  useful  articles. 

III.  Callings  which  are  only  mediately  or  indirectly  productive ; 
such  as, —  (10)  Commerce i  (U)  Trade;  (12)  Engineering  (civil 
and  mechanical);  (13)  Agriculture  and  building;  (11)  Banking; 
(IS)  Printing. 

IV.  Callings  which  are  still  more  remote  from  production ;  such 
as,  —  (16)  Agencies  of  all  kinds,  e.g.  Stockbroking ;  (17)  The  Law; 
(18)  The  Civil  Service ;  (19)  Clerkly  work  of  all  kinds. 

V.  Callings  which  are  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  productive ; 
such  as, —  (20)  Manufactures  of  luxuries  and  non-essentials ;  (21)  The 
Navy;  (22)  The  Army;  (83)  The  Stage.  —  W.  T.  S.  Hewett,  JVoteJ 
for  Boys. 

12.  Very  likely  you  do  not  agree  with  the  order  given  some  of  the 
professions  and  occupations  in  the  above  list.  Make  out  a  list  to  suit 
your  own  notions,  and  be  prepared  to  explain  to  the  class  your  rea- 
sons for  the  changes.  If  you  see  lit  to  do  so,  you  may  add  to  the  list 
of  occupations  and  professions,  or  even  adopt  another  basis  for  the 
classification. 

13.  Make  some  kind  of  classification  of  the  students  in  yonr  school, 
based  on  their  methods  of  study,  their  abilities  as  shown  in  the  work 
of  the  school,  their  reasons  for  attending  school,  the  probability  of 
their  success  in  affairs  of  life  and  business,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Your  classification  may  be  either  serious  or  humorous. 

14.  Write  an  explanation  of  one  of  the  following  topics;  deter- 
mine, before  you  write,  the  best  method  of  explanation  to  use : — 

(1)  The  Panama  Canal.  (3)   Successful  failures. 

(2)  Municipal  control.  (4)    The  duty  of  the  voter. 

15.  Write  an  explanation  of  one  of  the  following  things,  using 
such  diagrams  and  drawings  as  are  necessary  to  make  your  explana- 
tion clear:  (1)  a  suction  pump;  (2)  a  railroad  switch;  (3)  a  mail 
catcher ;  (4)  an  ocean  current ;  (5)  a  torpedo ;  (6)  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle ;  (7)  a  chess-board ;  (8)  a  rail  fence ;  (9)  a  lighthouse ;  (10)  the 
battlefield  of  Lundy's  Lane;  (11)  a  pulley;  (12)  a  windmill;  (18)  a 
canal  look;  (14)  a  suspension  bridge;  (1.5)  an  ice  yacht;  (16)  the  phases 
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(1)  Michelangelo's  "Fates." 

(2)  Raphael's  "Sistine  Madonna." 

(3)  Michelangelo's  "Delphic  Sibyl." 

(4)  Breton's  "  Song  of  the  Lark." 

(5)  Correggio's  "  The  Holy  Night  " 

(6)  Corot's  "  Dance  of  the  Nymphs." 

(7)  Banie Jones's  "The  Golden  Stair." 

9^  C^f^'T'':^^'^^Sho».  Homer." 
(9)  Gmdo  Reni'a  "  Aurora." 

(10)  Millet's  "The  Gleaners." 

(11)  LaroUe's  "The  Shepherdess." 

(12)  Rossetti's  "  Dante's  Dream." 

(13)  Blair  Leighton's  "  Elaine  " 

nli  mlfi^u^.'"fir'r'''^''P"™  Andromache." 
(16)   Blashfield's  "  The  Bella." 

(16)   Millais's  "  A  Member  nf  Tho  w«„.i  ii 

C77^  i»j,  D  .,    ,™°' ^"^  ™yal  Humane  Society." 

;,  2  ^^  ^""'"' '  "  ®'"'"»''d  For  Ever."  ^ 

(18)  Watts's  "  Sir  Galahad." 

(19)  Carter's  "Little  Foxes." 

r2n   ?„™''''*f^u'*^^'''  ^'*^''"S  Little  ChUdren." 

^^   I  IT-     l?"  ^'«''*'''8  T«n,draire." 

(22)  Fettle's  "  The  Vigil." 

(23)  Rembrandt's  "  The  Polish  Rider." 

17.  InteT>ret  the  thought  in  Rossetti's  Woo^-Spurge : - 
^e  wind  aapped  loose,  the  wind  was  stil], 
Shaken  out  dead  from  tree  and  hill ; 
I  had  walked  on  at  the  wind's  will,— 
I  sat  now,  for  the  wind  was  still. 

Between  my  knee,  my  forehead  was,— 
My  hps  drawn  in,  said  not  alas  I 
My  hair  was  over  in  the  grass, 
My  naked  ears  heard  the  day  pass. 
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My  eyes,  wide  open,  had  the  run 

Of  some  ten  weeds  to  fix  upon ; 

Among  those  few,  out  of  tlie  sun, 

The  wood-spurge  flowered,  three  cups  in  one. 

From  perfect  grief  there  need  not  be 
Wisdom  or  even  memory; 
One  thing  then  learnt  remains  to  me, — 
The  wood-spurge  has  a  cup  of  three. 

18.  Explain  the  character  of  one  of  these  types  ;  — 

(1)  The  tramp. 

(2)  The  family  doctor. 

(3)  The  travelling  agent. 

(4)  The  pijofessional  bargain-hunter. 

(5)  The  ideal  club-member. 

(6)  The  society  leader. 

(7)  The  person  without  a  sense  of  humor. 
Add  other  types  to  the  list. 

19.  You  are  getting  ready  for  a  party.    Explain  the  prefiarations. 

20.  You  are  to  leave  in  a  1:  irry  for  Niagara.  Tell  how  you  pack 
your  trunk. 

21.  You  are  a  member  of  some  club.  Explain  the  order  of 
business. 

22.  You  lose  a  valuable  article.  Explain  how  you  set  about  find- 
ing it.  Longfellow  once  said,  "When  looking  for  anything  lost, 
begin  by  looking  where  you  think  it  is  not." 

2).  You  are  delegated  to  set  the  table  at  a  picnic.  Explain  the 
process. 

24.  Write  a  definition  of  one  of  the  following  terms  :  — 

(1)  A  school  diploma.  (7)   Good  taste. 

(2)  A  blunder.  (8)   Work  and  play. 

(3)  A  gossip.  (9)   Comfort  and  luxury. 

(4)  A  lie.  (10)  Informal  calls. 
(6)  A  politician.  (U)  Good  reading. 
(6)   A  student.                               (12)   Class  loyalty. 

25.  Last  night  a  house  in  your  town  was  broken  open,  its  owner 
beaten  into  insensibility,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  stolen.     Write  a 
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pamgraph  tor  the  editorial  page  of  your  town  paper,  in  which  vou 
cou.,ne„t  on  the  danger  courted  by  ,„en  who,  iu  the«  daye  of  bark 
and  ,afe  depo»,t  vault.,  keep  large  sum,  of  money  in  their' hon.es. 
vouL    f ''»\""'°./'«'  yo^^^^J.    Oo  to  the  library,  fiud  out  what 
TcT  '         ""**  •"  "*""""'  °"  ^tat  'nade  hi.  life  a 

.A^'A  ^r"  ^^''^^  *"■■  ''  "»*  ^"'8  o^t^^A.     Write  an 

editorial  calling  attention  to  the  fact 

Sco^da  ^T^'  »t"kel>»»  broken  out  among  the  coal  miner,  in  Nova 
SCO. a.  Write  an  editorial  on  the  miners' chances  of  .ucce.^  Write 
ano  her  on  the  probable  «,arclty  of  coal  thi.  coming  winwranri 
effect,  of  such  scarcity  upon  the  poor  in  large  citieai 

SECTIOIf  80 

The  Nature  of  Argument' 
If  you  have  ideas  of  your  own,  and  care  to  defend  them, 
you  will  hardly  pass  a  day  without 

"  great  argument 
About  it  and  about" 

Doubtless  you  have  already  had  enough  arguments  over 
one  thing  or  another  to  discover  that  you  and  your  school- 
fellows sometimes  look  at  things  from  different  points  of 
view.  On  very  nearly  the  same  facts  you  and  thev 
sometimes  arrive  at  quite   opposite    conclusions.      You 

1 25-28  may  properly  be  preceded  by  a  study  of  newspaper  editorial. 
Almost  any  good  newspaper  will  furnish  examples,  gooTand  bS  which 
the  class  may  criticise.  For  greater  convenience,  cli^g,  may  bi  ma^e 
and  mounted  on  card,  or  heavy  paper,  which  may  then  te  paLd  a^t 
among  the  members  of  the  claw  for  study 

'Anything  like  an  extended  treatment  of  argument  would  be  out  of 
Sr  „1 1  "  "■,'."•    """'  '"''^'™''  '-"'--ras  it  doe.,  some  taowl 

tt«flThl"^''^'^'"'"'=""•  '"^'•''^  ""^  ^  ■'«^'»P'«1  »««, 
therefore  than  to  make  a  few  e«ential  dUUncUon.  and  to  give  a  few 
practical  hints  for  debate.  * 
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believe,  let  us  suppose,  thnt  written  examinations  are  a 
fair  test  of  soholarahip,  but  your  friend,  who  occasionally 
fails  to  get  a  high  mark  in  a  written  teat,  does  not ;  you 
believe  that  football  requires  more  skill  than  strength,  but 
your  father,  who  has  never  played  the  game,  believes  that 
football  is  nothing  more  than  an  exhibition  of  brute 
strength ;  you  believe  it  to  be  a  waste  of  time  to  bother 
about  Arbor  Day,  but  your  teachers  tell  you  that  a  day 
spent  in  the  springtime  of  the  year  in  planting  trees  and 
in  fostering  interest  in  the  preservation  of  our  great 
Canadian  forests  is  a  day  well  spent.  Now,  skilful  argu- 
ment, although  it  may  seldom  enable  you  to  reconcile 
your  opinions  with  the  opinions  of  people  who  differ  from 
you,  will  at  any  rate  enable  you  to  defend  your  opinions 
until  you  are  convinced  of  their  falsity  or  until  there  is  no 
further  occasion  for  defence.  It  will  at  least  save  you 
from  surrendering  your  own  ideas  to  thos  of  other 
people.  In  this  sense  argument  is  like  boxinf  Training 
in  argument  gives  a  man  the  same  advantag(  'J  a  contest 
of  words  that  training  in  boxing  gives  in  a  contest  of 
blows.  The  green  hand  always  goes  down.  And  there 
are  probably  more  men  who  try  to  bully  with  words  than 
there  are  men  who  try  to  bully  with  blows. 

It  is  important,  th  refore,  that  you  know  something 
about  argument.  How  argument,  the  art  of  convincing 
others  of  th'  ruth  or  falsity  of  some  thought  or  thoughts, 
differs  from  explanation  has  already  been  stated.'  Though 
argument  and  explanation  are  distinct  in  theory,  and 
though  argument  is  always  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  a  thought  and  explanation  is  always 


1  In  Section  78. 
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chiefly  cf)iieenieil  with  ^vhat  a  Ihoueht  it— with  t\, 
ing  of  „  thought,  the  two  neverthaS  r'lT^.Z^r 
more  or  less  in  practice,  precisely  as  do  e., lanatbn  Id 
descnpfon  and  description  and  narration.  A  clear  exi 
nation  ,s  often  quite  as  convincing  as  ar.  argu^en  a  d 
explana  ,on  as  made  use  of  often  enough  in  frZL  o 
expound  the  meaning  of  a  term  or  to  mLe  clear^a  portion 

Bat  :ThrS:r"  "*'°™''»--P-'^-.'''  wnt'estr 
«a  es       the  aifference  between  Exposition  [explanation! 

One  ^^Tn*  "  ""  ''''''^'""'^  *-'--»  peace^nd  wT, 
Exno  it'  T"  ""'  *'"  °">"  ""  ---«d  struggl  .  i„ 
Exposition  the  writer  declares  ;  in  Argument  he  defends 


BzercUe  94 

substance  oJ'thXtenf  '"'  "'"''  "■"  "^  ^'''^'^  ">  '^^  ^^ 
hJanXmer'tln  hot  ""^''»^»"'  '"-"you  have  ,«e„tly 

'In  TallaoH  Writing  Emjlith. 
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sscTioy  at 
The  Proposition 

You  cannot  go  far  in  argument  without  knowing  the 
very  essential  distinction  betwe'  .  a  term  and  a  proposi- 
tion, and  the  reason  will  soon  \>e  apparent.  The  distinc- 
tion is  this:  A  terru  is  the  name  of  some  idea,  as,  for 
example,  "golf,"  •".iie  Premier  of  British  Columbia," 
"examinations";  a  proposition,  on  the  contrary, states  the 
relation  between  two  ideas,  or  makes  an  assertion  in  regard 
to  a  term  or  two  terms,  as,  for  example,  "  Golf  is  a  Scottish 
game,"  "The  Governor-General  of  Canada  should  hold 
otBoe  for  a  longer  teo-m  than  at  present,"  "  Examinations 
are  a  fair  test  of  scholarship."  In  the  proposition,  "  Ex- 
aminations are  a  fair  test  of  scholarship,"  there  are  two 
terms,  (1)  "examinations"  and  (2)  "a  fair  test  of  scholar- 
ship." Both  of  these  terms  are  the  names  of  ideas.  If 
these  terms  stand  alone,  neither  (1)  nor  (2)  can  be  argued. 
That  is,  you  can  explain  what  "examinations"  are  and 
what  "  a  fair  test  of  scholarship  "  is,  but  you  cannot  argue 
either  term.  The  reason  is  to  be  fuund  in  the  nature  of 
argument,  for  argument,  you  will  remember,  has  been 
defined  as  "  the  art  of  convincing  others  of  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  some  thought  or  thoughts."'  Until  (1)  falls 
under  (2),  or  until  you  make  some  assertion  about  either 
(1)  or  (2),  you  have  no  thought,  no  proposition,  and  until 
you  have  a  thought,  a  proposition,  you  have  nothing  that 
can  be  argued,  nothing  whose  truth  can  be  disputed. 

Though  every  proposition,  I  presume,  can  be  argued,  and 
though  in  life  we  all  now  and  then  have  to  argue  propo- 
sitions whose  truth  ought  to  be  perfectly  obvious  to  any 

1  In  Section  80. 
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rewonable  human  being,  not  every  proposition  is  ...,  Me 
for  formal  debate.  THuh.  we  cannot  with  any  ^,.„,  to 
ourselven  or  other-  debate  the  proposition  that  "Golf  i,  a 
Soott.8hgame;"  u'  the  proposition  means  that  the  game 

fo/r,   ft    "  °"'^'"  '1  ^'"'"'*"'^'  ■"  '  ^•""'y  "  '»°««' it  is, 

th«M  P        •"":•  ""  "''^"'P"^"''''^  f""'-'    The  proposition 

hat    txammations  are  a  fair  test  of  scholarship,"  or  that 

Ihe  Governor-General  of  Canada  should  hold  office  for  a 

H„Tki  T'    I."  ^"'''^  °P'°  *°  ''°"'"'  ■">'■' "«'  l^ing  objec- 
tionable for  other  reasons,  may  very  profitably  be  debated. 

In  stating  the  proposition  for  debate  you  will  find  it 
helpful  to  observe  the  following  rules :  — 

1.  State  the  proposition  in  the  affirmative.'  That  is 
If  the  argument  is  about  examinations  as  a  test  of  scholar- 
«»  *''"^P;°P°«'t'°n  should  be  stated  in  this  fashion: 
.bZ'°B  -vl  \  """»"'"'•'"«  "«  a  fair  test  of  scholar- 
8l»p.         This  form  of  statement  puts  "the  burden  of 

tlol*?'',!''''":.'",'"'^"  °-^  *''""'  «'™"  'he  following  list  of  propod- 
tlons  to  ba  avoided,  to  which  I  append  examples :  _  "^    "^ 

I.   Obvious  propositions ;  e.g.,  "  Golf  ia  a  Scottish  game." 
«,me  ri^""""  """  '"""  "'  """"■  ^"P"""'  """"ly  o"  'ho  n.eanlng  of 
Here  the  word  "  poet "  Is  ambiguous  ;  see  Section  82 

3.    Propositions  the  truth  or  error  of  which  is  practically  Incapable  of 
demonstration  ;  e.;,. ,  -  The  planet  Mars  la  inhabited.-  ^ 

Brit.n  ^^'"li"""'  '"™'""'«  "'O"  "■»■'  ™«  ""«'"  is^e;  '.».,  "Great 
ZTlo:Zt  ""'  '"'  """"'  ^''™'''  ■"■"  "■»""'  »-  wahd'raw'lr"" 
6.   Propositions  devoid  of  Interest  to  the  audience  addre«Bd. 

thai ^.^iT'h''"''.'""  *'""■' '""''*''^-  "■  '"'"ample,  it  is  intended 
that  the  burden  of  proof  shall  rest  from  the  outset  on  the  newtive  the 
proposition  .nay  of  course  be  given  a  negative  form  ^       ' 

form    ""'"""'""■  "^"^^  ""  ">™»'  '*«''"«.  generally  takes  this  complete 
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proof  "  on  the  affirmative,  and  leaves  "  the  presumption  " 
in  favor  of  the  negative.  "  He  who  affirms  must  prove," 
rims  a  rule  of  law.  A  man  accused  of  crime  is  presumed 
to  be  innocent.  The  presumption  is  in  his  favor,  and, 
unless  his  accuser  makes  out  a  case  against  him,  he  must 
be  acquitted.  The  burden  of  proof  lies  with  the  accuser 
to  show  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  man  com- 
mitted the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused.  So  it  is  in  debate. 
The  affirmative  opens  and  closes  the  debate,  and,  if  the 
affirmative  is  not  successful  in  proving  the  proposition  in 
debate,  the  negative  wins.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  affirma- 
tive proves  the  proposition  in  debate,  and  if  the  negative 
fails  to  refute  the  proof  presented  by  the  affirmative,  then 
the  affirmative  wins. 

2.  State  the  proposition  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with 
exactness.  A  single  unnecessary  word  in  a  proposition 
may  divert  the  argument  from  the  real  point  at  issue. 
Adjectives  especially  need  watcliing. 

3.  State  the  proposition  so  as  i;o  avoid  partiality.  If,  for 
example,  a  proposition  were  to  be  stated  in  this  fashion : 
"  Sesolved,  That  injudicious  examinations  should  be  abol- 
ished," the  word  "  injudicious  "  would  at  once  give  the 
affirmative  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  negative. 

4.  Use  only  such  terms  in  the  proposition  as  are  intel- 
ligible and  unmistakable.  The  terms  in  a  proposition 
should  be  understood  by  both  sides  in  the  same  sense,  for 
it  is  a  thought  that  is  to  be  debated  —  not  mere  words. 
If  it  seems  necessary  to  use  a  term  that  is  likely  to  be  mis- 
understood, therefore,  the  opponents  should  agree  at  the 
outset  as  to  the  mean-:^j  of  the  term,  and,  if  the  term  is 
very  important,  they  should  write  out  a  definition  of  it  and 
append  the  definition  to  the  -jroposition.   If  the  argument 
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is  about  trusts  a  much  debated  question  uowadavs    the 

wora    trust    shall  mean  '  A  combination  of  financial  int«r. 
ests,  formed  with  the  intention  of  creating  a  Zop;i;.- " 

Ezeroise  95 

^he';.:::;rsXir '"  *'^  '*^'  **"  p™^^"-  -  '"^'^^'at 

(2)  the  e  cht-hour  riav  rn  ti,„  r.       j-  ^  '>'orthnien;> 

-hool  and  athleticr  '^™""°""  8over„™ent ,  (5)  the  high 

4.   State  a  proposition  about  each  of  the  subiect»  in  fl,    .•  . 
made  for  Exercise  94  (3).     Test  thn  J^^  '""Je""  m  the  list  you 
3  a.,d  4  by  the  rules  in  Sectiou tl      rivlT        '  /°"  ''™"  "P  '" 
proposition.  ^^'^  *''^  ^"P'''*  f""  to  each 


SECTION  82 

The  Point  at  Issue 
The  point  at  issue  is  the  point  about  which  the  whole 
argument  centres.  If  the  point  at  issue  is  not  sited 
clearly  and  distinctly  in  the  proposition,  you  must  search 
for  a  until  you  find  it,  or  the  proofs  you  preslt  ma!  bl 
misdirected.  "  What  does  the  proposition  mean  ?"   .  ^^j.^ 

be  del:™;'- "wi :  "7,''''*  '"^^  p™p-^«-  -e :: 

oe  aebated/        "What  is  the  origin  of  the  question?" 

How  much  of  what  I  believe  does'my  oppoLnradmit - 

„,;'J«    any   encyclopaedia    which   you    n,ay    ha,e    in   your   school 
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"How  much  ot  what  my  opponent  believes  do  I  ad- 
mit ?  "  "  la  my  opponent  wholly  wrong,  or  only  partially 
wrong  ?  "  "  What  ideas,  usually  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject, are  irrelevant?"  "What  ideas,  really  connected 
with  the  subject,  are  most  important  ?  "  "  What  ideas, 
really  connected  with  the  subject,  are  of  less  importance  ?  " 
are  some  of  the  questions  you  may  ask  yourself  in  your 
search  for  the  point  at  issue. 

Oddly  enough,  it  sometimes  happens  that  by  the  time 
such  questions  as  these  are  answered  and  the  point  at 
issue  is  determined,  opponents  find  themselves  practically 
in  accord,  the  argument  having  started  from  a  mere  mis- 
understanding of  teribs.  Hence  it  comes  that  the  point 
at  issue  so  frequently  turns  on  the  meaning  of  some  term 
in  the  proposition.  Take,  for  instance,  the  proposition, 
frequently  debated,  that  Walt  Whitman  was  a  poet. 
Obviously,  the  point  at  issue  cannot  be  determined  until 
an  agreement  is  reached  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
"  poet "  is  used.  If  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  one 
who  makes  verses  according  to  the  well-known  laws  of 
metre,  there  is  really  no  point  at  issue,  because  it  is  granted 
by  all  that  Whitman  was  not  a  poet  in  this  sense  of  the 
word.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  word  "poet"  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  one  who  puts  beautiful  thought  into  rhythmic 
language,  half  verse  and  half  prose,  there  is  a  point  at 
issue  that  can  be  debated. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  by  careful  analysis  of 
the  material  in  a  debate,  to  determine  at  the  outset  just 
what  the  point  at  issue  is  in  each  proposition,  and,  sweep- 
ing aside  irrelevant  matter  of  every  kind,  to  make  the 
argument  on  this  point  and  this  point  alone.  "Side 
issues  "  are  certain  roads  to  destruction. 
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know  L«  .w.'"'"'  "**'  y""  •'"''««"»-<i  the  proposition,  and 
atteltwr  ^'P™"''""  ««"  »'"«  <"  the  que,tioCbe£o«  you 
aitempt  to  determine  the  point  at  issue. 


SECTION  83 

The  Proofs 

After  yon  have  determined  the  point  at  issue,  so  that 
your  efforts  in  debate  may  not  be  misdirected,  you  need 
reasons  to  prove  that  the  proposition  you  are  debating  is 
either  true  or  not  true.  These  reasons  are  called  proofs. 
P;oofs  may  be  either  specific  facts  or  general  truths,  pro- 
vided  only  that  they  help  to  convince  your  readers  or 
hearers  that  what  you  say  is  true. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  you  have  been  observ- 
ing the  habits  of  earthworms,  and  have  occasion  to  prove 
to  a  friend,  who  knows  little  about  them,  that  earthworms 
cannot  hear.     You  tell  him,  first,  that  the  worms  you 
experimented  with  took  no  notice  whatever  of  the  shrUl 
notes  from  a  metal  whistle,  which  you  repeatedly  sounded 
near  them.     This  fact  you  urge  in  support  of  your  state- 
ment that  earthworms  cannot  hear.    It  is  a  reason  assigned 
to  support  the  truth  of  your  proposition.     It  is  a  proof 
brought  forward  to  convince  your  friend  that  what  you  sav 
about  earthworms  is  true.     If  your  friend  is  still  uncon- 
vinced,  you  bring  forward  other  facts,  other  reasons,  other 
proofs,  to  support  your  statement  that  earthworms  cannot 
hear.    You  tell  him,  further,  that  the  woms  took  no  notice 
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of  the  deepest  and  loudest  tones  of  the  bassoon,  that  they 
were  indifferent  to  shouts,  and  that,  when  placed  on  a  table 
close  to  the  keys  of  a  piano,  whiv.h  was  played  as  loudly 
as  possible,  they  remained  perfectly  quiet.  You  have  now 
offered  no  less  than  four  separate  reasons  or  proofs  to  sup- 
port your  statement  about  earthworms,  and  your  argument, 
written  out,  takes  some  such  form  as  this :  — 

Eakthwokms  Cannot  Hear 

[Proposition.]  W^nna  do  not  possess  any  sense  of  hearing. 
[Proof  1.]  They  took  not  the  least  notice  of  the  shrill  notes  from  a 
metal  whistle,  which  was  repeatedly  sounded  near  them ;  [Proof  2.] 
nor  did  they  of  the  deepest  and  loudest  tones  of  the  bassoon. 
[Proof  3.]  They  were  indifferent  to  shouts,  if  care  was  taken  that  the 
breath  did  not  strike  them.  [Proof  4.]  When  placed  on  a  table  close 
to  the  keys  of  a  piano,  which  was  played  as  loudly  as  possible,  they 
remained  perfectly  quiet  —  Dakwin,  Vegetable  Mould  and  Earthworms. 

This  of  course  is  one  of  the  briefest  and  simplest  of 
arguments,  but  it  illustrates  well  enough  what  proofs  are 
and  how  they  are  to  be  used  to  support  the  truth  of  a 
proposition.  >  A  longer  and  more  complex  argument  would 
be  essentially  the  same  as  this  argument,  except  that, 
having  more  proofs,  you  would  need  to  give  more  thought 
to  their  ordering,  a  matter  that  will  be  treated  in  the  next 
section.  The  main  thing  here  and  now  to  remember,  in 
this  matter  of  proofs,  is  that  proofs  must  be  real  proofs 
a  ad  not  mere  assertions.  Saying  a  thing  is  so  does 
rot  prove  it  to  be  so.  Scan  as  severely  as  you  can, 
tlerefore,  all  facts  and  seeming  truths  that  you  bring 
forward  as  proofs.     Beware  especially  of  prejudices  of 

'  Proofs  include  disproofs,  also,  —facta  and  truths  brought  forward  to 
refute  the  points  urged  by  an  opponent. 
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every  kind,  of  drawing  too  large  a  conclusion  from  your 
observa  .on.s,:  of  drawing  any  conclusion  at  all  when  your 

on     „T  r  *°°  ''"  "'  '"^  '^''^'"y  -«de  to  war^run 

one,  of  acceptmg  as  true  everything  you  read  and  eve  v 

without  making  experiments  to  test  the  truth  of  your 
guesses,  and  of  mistaking  something  that  merely  hapjl 
o  follow  for  something  that  can  only  be  the   resuU  o 

reirtl^'jafr;"'  "'  ''-'  '^'=«°"«  canse.,.r:l 
hequently  made  by  loose  reasoners  and  careless  thinkers. 

BxercUe  97 

More  about  Earthworms 

p;;:i.^i"irs-.zr^  ■""  "•  '■""—>■"». 
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Helps  to  Stddt:  Where  does  the  proposition  stand  in  this 
paragraph,  —  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  ?  Where  does  it  stand 
in  the  paragraph  quoted  in  Section  83?  Can  you  think  of  any 
reason  for  the  difference  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  induction  "  1 
Of  "deduction"?  Which  order  is  to  be  preferred  for  creating 
suspense?  For  allaying  prejudice?  What  caution  has  Darwin 
shown  in  drawing  his  conclusion  ?  Would  it  be  quite  honest  to 
draw  a  larger  conclusion  from  the  same  observations?  What  of  the 
number  of  observations  ?    Wet«  the  observations  carefully  made  ? 

Did  the  Gbeeks  Undebstand  Athletics? 

Though  extraordinary  feats  were  sometimes  recorded,  I  believe 
that  the  Greeks  did  not  understand  athletics  at  all  so  well  as  the 
Knglish  do.  Two  facts  ^[lay  be  mentioned  in  proof  of  this.  The 
runners  are  said  to  have  started  shouting.  The  boxers,  who  had 
their  fists  weighted  with  loaded  leather  gloves,  swung  round  at  one 
another's  ears,  instead  of  striking  straight  home.  What  we  hear 
about  their  training  seems  equally  stupid;  their  trained  men  are 
described  as  generally  sleepy,  they  fed  on  enormous  quantities  of 
ineat,  and  were  obliged  to  swear  that  they  had  spent  ten  months  in 
training  before  the  games.  Good  generals,  such  as  Alexander  and 
Pbilopcemen,  discountenanced  athletics  as  producing  bad  soldiers. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  combination  of  art  contests  with  athletics  made 
the  Greek  meetings  finer  and  more  imposing  than  ours.  —  M ahafvy. 
Old  Greek  Life. 

Bzeroiia  98 

1.  Copy  and  bring  to  the  class  the  three  paragraphs  in  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner,  chap,  vi,  beginning  with,  "  *  Ay,  but  there's 
this  in  it.  Dowlas,'  said  the  landlord,"  etc.  Is  the  reasoning  conclu- 
sive .-  Do  you  sometimes  hear  talk  like  this?  Write  out  one  such 
talk,  if  you  can  remember  the  gist  of  the  reasoning,  and  try  to  find  in 
some  short  story  or  novel  another  passage  illustrating  some  common 
error  in  reasoning. 

2.  In  ancient  times  physicians  sometimes  treated  a  wound  by 
applying  an  ointment  to  the  weapon  that  inflicted  it.  This  weapon 
was  dressed  carefully  and  at  regular  intervals,  but  the  wound  was 
left  to  take  care  of  itself.    Many  cures  followed  upon  this  treatment. 
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f^'i^'t?"  '"""  '°''°"'  *«"""  °^  t*-'  t"«tment?  Do  you  have 
good  luck  iecau.,  you  find  .  four-leaved  clover,  or  lecau»  y^u  h." 
a  horseshoe  over  your  door?  Do  you  have  bad  luck  becaZ  you  So 
8oraeth.ug  on  a  Fnday  ?  Doe,  such  and  ,uch  weather  follow  TcaZ 
a  mg  appea™  around  the  moon?    Give  other  example,  of  this TrJ 

oh«LS'*^'  '  K*"/'  **"  ™''J'°'*  '"  "K"-^  '°  ''hich  you  have  not 
observed  enough  facts  to  warrant  drawing  a  conclusion.  The  list 
in  Exercise  12  (1)  may  be  suggestive. 

me„t?^n*  17'"*'°'" j'."  »»*«  to  draw  from  the  following  state- 
ments? (1)  The  ground  is  wet.  Therefore  -  (2)  Every  misiake 
>s  not  a  proof  of  ignorance.  (3)  A  penny  saved  is  a  ^nn^got 
(4)  A  dog  8  life,  hunger  and  ease.  i~     J  s 

•  \  J"""  »*"«*»  near  your  school  are  not  kept  clean,  and  a  protest. 
«gned  by  the  students,  is  about  to  be  addres^d  to  the  city  c' un^  L 
What  reasons  will  it  be  well  to  urge  ? 

talk  about  harmony  m  church  bells.  Write  an  editorial  paragraph 
o-fThTorrrer  "^  "^^  "--"  •«  '-  ^— ^  --  '^  "^"' 

»u  J'  3°K  "^  ^°"'"  *"*"'*  """^  '■"^  '  discussion  about  the  inaccuracy 
with  which  „ews  IS  commonly  reported  in  the  papers.  Your  friend 
has  urged  the  difficulties  under  which  news  is  gathered,  and  you  have 
tried  to  couvince  h.m  that  his  argument  is  not  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion.   Reproduce  the  conversation. 

8.  You  are  a  student  at  a  High  School.  For  some  weeks  you 
have  been  studying  Latin  (or  French,  or  mathematics)  with  one  of 
your  fellow-student.,  which  fact  jou  have  casually  mentioned  in  a 
letter  to  your  f&lher.  Your  father  replies,  objecting  seriously  to  this 
me  hod  of  study.  U)  Write  your  father's  letter.  (2)  Write  your 
reply,  in  which  you  either  accept  gracefully  your  father's  counsel  or 
attempt  to  answer  his  objections.  Let  this  second  letter  voice  your 
own  convictions  in  the  matter. 

9.  You  are  of  the  opinion  that  certain  changes  should  be  made  in 
the  course  of  study  iu  your  school.  State  what  these  changes  are 
and  give  reason  for  the  changes. 

10.   The  members  of  your  bicycle  club  are  discu,wng  the  advisa- 
bility of  petitioning  the  municipal  council  to  provide  side-paths  for  bi- 
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cyclists  along  a  main-travelled  road  near  where  you  are  living.  .  Give 
reasoM  for  or  against  the  advisability  of  raakiiig  such  a  petition. 

11.  There  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  your  town  in  favor  of  a  by- 
law for  regulating  the  speed  of  automobiles  within  the  town  limits. 
State  your  own  beliefs,  and  give  reasons. 

12.  You  have  doubtless  decided  on  some  business  or  profession  as 
your  life  work.    Give  reasons  for  your  decision. 

13.  In  the  world  of  work  men  are  seldom  at  liberty  to  go  on  a 
vacation.  Why  should  not  the  same  rule  apply  to  the  acquiring  of 
an  education  ?  Why  should  you  not  study  the  whole  year  through, 
including  Saturdays  ? 

14.  School  examinations  are  sometimes  seriously  objected  to  by  stu- 
dents, but  such  examinations,  when  judiciously  conducted,  have  cer- 
tain merits.     Try  to  discuss  the  matter  fairly,  avoiding  mere  prejudice. 

16.  Class  Exercise;  Let  the  class  choose  from  the  list  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter  a  half-dozen  propositions  to  be  thought  about  at 
odd  times  for  a  week  or  so.  At  the  end  of  the  period  set  for  thought 
ask  the  class  to  "  take  numbers."  Then  draw  from  a  box  containing 
the  propositions  written  on  separate  slips  of  paper  one  of  the  proposi- 
tions, and  read  it  to  the  class.  After  a  moment's  pause,  to  admit  of 
thought,  draw  from  another  box  containing  numbered  slips  a  slip 
with  a  number  on  it  Read  the  number  to  the  class,  and  ask  the 
student  having  the  same  number  to  make  a  two  minutes'  speech  on 
the  proposition  previously  read.  If  interest  in  the  debate  begins  to 
lag,  draw  another  proposition,  and  have  that  debated  in  the  same 
manner.     Let  each  student  debate  according  to  his  own  conviction.^. 

If  wholly  extemporaneous  speeches  are  wanted,  let  each  student 
write  on  a  slip  of  paper  some  proposition  which  he  is  interested  in 
and  which  he  thinks  the  other  studenU  will  be  interested  in.  Then 
choose  the  proposition  to  be  debated  and  the  speakers  in  the  same 
way  as  above.  The  students  should  remember,  however,  tL  oted 
speakers  seldom  or  never  make  wholly  extemporaneous  st  aes 
Their  speeches  art,  for  the  most  part  carefully  thought  out,  i:  not 
actually  written  out.  They  almost  never  speak  on  subjects  to  which 
they  have  not  given  much  thought,  sometimes  years  and  ye»-8  of 
thought.  Many  of  Sheridan's  speeches,  for  instance,  were  extempor- 
aneous only  in  their  language.  To  their  matter  Sheridan  had  given 
a  lifetime  of  meditation. 
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SECTION  84 

The  Brief 

ment  ^         ""  compos.ng  (he  finished  argu- 


The  Question  for  Debate 
R»ohed:  That  prohibition  should  be  adopted  in  X_ . 
Prohibition  should  be  adopted  in  the  town  of  X  . 

I.  Pn,«„t  conditions  are  i'n  need  of  TeZ  L^— '  ''^'=»"- 
A.   The  sale  of  liquor  is  excessive,  for 

(1)  In  Proportio,,  to  the  si^e  of  the  town,  more  liquor  wa, 

th    o''"  ■"'/'"  *"'"'  '"  "-y  "'"er'town  .n 
tne  province,  for 

by  Hr;^:jei^t:/Zo!CbS''"'''''''  ^^"'^-"^  ^-«« 

Company,  New  Vork.  ^    ^  ^^  P*™™'""  "'  The  Macmillan 


ill   ■ 
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B.  M»ny  familiei  nre  ni«de  dpititute,  becauM 

(1)  Poor  workmen  ,pend  h.Jf  their  money  on  drink,  for 
(a)   Their  wives  huve  mid  »o. 

(2)  Agent,  of  oh«it.ble  work  report  oyer  two  hundred 

n    Ti,    X  =»■»  of  unneoeaaary  dertitution. 

C.  The  town  sa  a  whole  haa  to  auffer,  tor 

(1)   It  haa  to  aupport  a  great  number  of  poor,  for 

(«)  The  annual  aum  paid  tor  thia  purpoae  haa  quad- 
rupled  m  five  years,  for 

/ox   ^1.    ^"^  ''■''« '"Oka  of  the  treasurer  ahow  it. 

(2)   The  Pe«ce^and  tranquillity  of  the  citi»na  ia  disturbed, 

(«)  Crime,  and  breaohea  of  the  peace  have  increased 
00  per  cent,  for 

II    PrnMW«       ^'^ '■'"««""»«  o' the  court  .how  it. 
II.  Prohibition  will  improve  conditions,  for 
A.  It  cannot  but  do  ao  if  well  enforced,  for 

(1)  It  will  prevent  the  purchase  of  liquor  within  the  town 

limits 

(2)  Liquor  in  large  amounta  cannot  be   procured  from 

neighboring  towns,  for 

D    I.      f,"?  '''''"y  """"J^e"  h»TO  prohibition. 
■«.   It  will  be  well  enforced,  for 

(1)   We  shall  have  competent  and  honest  officials,  for 

J'^  "IT"!!'  "'  ""  '■"*"  ™»''*  '■»'"*  °"  this,  for 

{X)   AH  who  deaire  prohibition  would  do  so. 

<JI)   A  large  minority  who  do  not  wish  prohibition 

adop'^d  would  yet  wish  to  see  it  enforced 

■/adopted,  for 

C    Px,-,n.„  /"^    They  have  repeatedly  said  ao. 

C.  tipenence  aupporta  our  contention,  for 

(l;   Prohibition  haa  succeeded  in  towns  aimilar  to  our  own 
for  ' 

(a)  It  haa  succeeded  in  M ,  p ,  ^id  T for 

(x)   Everybody  admits  it.  '  ' 

(»)   Statistics  show  it. 
(2)   In  towns  where  it  ha,  failed  conditions  have  been  wholly 
different  from  oura,  for 
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(a)  In 
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far 
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(2) 


C.  Such  systematic  evasion  won  M  K.  . 

U;   Jt  was  tried  by  this  town  f«,  * 

1909,  and  '"^  y*""  '"  ^^  »»<> 

It  was  an  utter  failure,  for 

^^  fSstLtrhrr-^^-'*"''"""*^"'^^ 

C.  The  conditions  which  caused  it  to  fail  then  wiU  cause  it  to 
/■1^   T,.  f»'' in  future,  for  '""  cause  it  to 

W    ^""e  conditions  are  practicallv  th.  ..        i 
(a)   We  h»vA  f  k.        i"^"«"caiiy  the  same,  for 

we  contend  that  p„hibition  should  ^,1^"  "  ""  '"'""  ""^'^^- 
Bzeroise  99 

«onbHeri„tS;."rartr'"'''^"''^''«-^ 

2.  Class  ExKHcsErSeStTvo?  T  °"'"''^""'*'"(')- 
ercise  100,  .„d,  after  the  pSsh^on  haT  ""^  P™P<"^"ons  in  E^ 
"ad  about,  draw  up  two  S  '  "  ,  ^T"  '»'«"<"'%  »'"died  and 
the  negative.  ^  ™'''  °°*'  '•"  ""«  affirmative  and  one  for 
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3.  Write  out  %  flninhed  krgumant  (rom  one  of  the  briefi  made  (or 
2.    Chooae  the  aide  that  you  believe  in. 

4.  Select  another  of  the  propoiitione  in  Exercise  100,  read  all 
the  articles  and  books  on  the  question  you  can  find,  and  draw  up  u 
brief  for  the  afflrmative  or  the  negatire.  Submit  your  brief  to  your 
instructor  for  criticism.  Revise  or  rewrite  your  brief  in  accordance 
with  your  instructor's  criticism,  go  again  over  the  material  you  have 
gathered,  and  write  out  the  finished  argument. 

.J.  Arrange  a  debate  on  the  proposition  stated  in  Section  84.  See 
Section  85. 

SECTJOy  85 

Preparation  for  Debate 

In  preparing  for  debate  of  any  kind,  and  these  remarks 
apply  in  part  to  t^e  written  argument,  several  things 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  Choose  for  debate  a  question 
that  you  are  intensely  interested  in,  and  debate  only  that 
side  of  it  that  you  believe  in.  Never,  for  the  sake  of 
mere  argument,  take  a  side  that  you  do  not  sincerely 
believe  to  be  right.  Sincerity  is  worth  more  tc  you  than 
any  amount  of  practice  in  argument  at  the  sacrifice  of 
truth.  The  question  chosen,  examine  at  the  very  outset 
the  content  of  your  mind ;  determine  how  much  of  your 
opinion  you  can  prove,  and  how  much  of  it  is  mere  preju- 
dice and  speculation.  Study  well  the  question  itself, 
define  the  terms  used  in  the  proposition,  find  out  the 
point  really  at  issue,  and  decide  upon  whom  rests  the  bur- 
den of  proof.  Then  sweep  aside  all  matters  that  are  not 
essential  to  the  argument,  including  such  as  are  admitted 
by  both  sides,  and  prepare  to  debate  the  special  issue  and 
nothing  else.  Remember  that  if  the  question  is  debatable, 
it  must  have  two  fairly  plausible  sides  —  learn,  therefore, 
what  may  be  said  against  your  side  in  order  that  you  may 
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know  beat  what  to  gay  for  it      R-.  f.- 
your  debat«.  and  Zl  not  1  .       *"''  »"""'""'  '" 

opponent  aa' to  oo'te     t.L  :f1;\'^'"  "^  y"- 
cause.  "'   "»"  J"«"«;o  of  your 

of  Tot"„^it?wr?tr  r ;'  T'""'''  p^'''-«<j  •'-^ 

«H  much  nT„rrs  if  vl  "■  ""'"'""'  '"•'?""'«"'  ^vith 

argument,  you  are  at  last^ru  ,„  "      "^  T'"*"  ""» *'«' 
debate.     And  at  1 1,  »    ,  '^       '"""l"""  f"""  "'«  "P'-ken 

preparatio^trde£;'T;  'Z^'"  '''   T^'  '''«^"'*^  °^ 
word  for  word,  your  debute  wUl  ,  7^1  ^Z  Ttl^7"' 

arg.n.ent.^r^L:^::^;^;-',:::-::^^"^^^'"^" 

aside,  and,  with  vour  hri»f  \Lt  ^'Titt.m  argument 

»"  tik  »„.„  ji,  .„d  i'sr. '7  ~"  """I '~ 
rs';r;;i'"-  ^- '«"  ='"■»£:; 
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Ezeroise  100 
Pkopobitiohs  fob  Debate 

1.  The  high  school  course  should  contain  fewer  studiefl. 

2.  Canadian  boys  should  receive  military  training. 

3.  To  study  with  another  student  is  detrimental  to  the  best  schol- 
arship. 

i.   Written  examinations  are  a  fair  test  of  scholarship. 

5.  Manual  training  should  be  substituted  for  school  athletics. 

6.  The  public  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  grounds  during 
athletic  contests  between  schools. 

7.  Chemistry  (or  some  other  laboratory  science)  should  be  a  com- 
pulsory study  throughout  the  high  school  course. 

8.  French  (or  some  other  modern  language)  should  be  a  compul- 
sory study  throughout  the  high  school  course. 

9.  Trusts  should  be  effectively  controlled  by  law.  (A  trust  is  a 
combination  of  financial  interests,  formed  with  the  intention  of  creat- 
ing a  monopoly.) 

10.  Strikes  have  usually  benefited  the  strikers. 

11.  The  employment  of  women  shoi      .3  restricted  by  law. 

12.  Capital  punishment  should  be  abolished. 

13.  Unanimity  should  not  be  required  of  juries  in  criminal  cases. 
11.  Lynching  is  sometimes  justifiable. 

16.  In  municipal  elections  federal  party  imes  should  be  discarded. 

16.  Arbitration  between  employers  and  employees  should  be  com- 
pulsory. 

17.  Labor  unions,  as  organized  ami  managed  in  Canada,  are  a 
benefit  to  the  public. 

18.  Circumstantial  evidence  only  should  not  be  relied  upon  to  con- 
vict a  man  charged  with  murder. 
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Abbott,  E.  A.,  137. 

Abbreviations  of  montbs,  211. 

Accuracy  in  use  of  words,  180-183 
See  under  Correctness,  Precision. 

Action  in  stories.    See  uruler  Move- 
ment. 

Adaptation  to  the  reader,  8-11,  232- 

234.    See  Preface,  pauim. 
Addition  of  details,  for  study  of  effects. 

Address,  of  a  letter,  212-213,  217,  228- 

229,  230,  233;  of  a  postal  card',  222 
Adjectives,  study  of.    See  Helps  to 

Study,  pauim ;  also  under  Words 
Adverbs,  adverbial  phrases  to  suspend 

thought,  156;  position  of,  13S-139. 
Advertisements,  ^-228. 
iEsop,  32. 
Alden,  R.  M.,  329. 
Ambiguity.    See  under  Clearness,  Ef. 

fectiveness,  Precision. 
American  and  British  words.  172-173 
^'^^''  Monthly  RevUw  o/Seviems, 

And  and  but,  use  of,  1I4-I1B. 
Andrd,  Major.  186-186. 

^^^'  'TT"'"'  appearances  of, 
W-94;  defined,  263;  specimen  of, 
49.    See  Narration,  passim. 
Angelus,"  study  of  .Millet's,  109-106 
Antecedent  and  pronoun,  137-138 
Anlicllmar,  159. 
Antithesis,   15S-159,   160.    See  under 

Contrast, 
Apostrophe,  rules  for  sign  of,  359-360 
Applications,  224-228. 
Archaisms,  168-171. 
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Argument,    325-348;    distinguished, 
W-208,  313^13,  3».3-7;    nature 
of,  325-327 ;  "looks  about,  325  ■  the 
proposition  in,   328-331;    point  at 
issue  in,  331-333;   proofs  to,  333- 
339;  brief  in,  33iK)43;  preparation 
for  debate,   344-346;    propositions 
for  debate,  345-3W. 
Arnold,  Matthew,  198. 
Arrangement  of  material,  33-41;  |n 
letters,  233;  in  narration,  247-248- 
in  description,  278,  282,  2»J-28«-  In 
explanation,  316;  in  argument,  ,339- 
343.    See  wider  Material. 
Arrangement  of  the  paragraph,  to  se- 
cure  maw,  110-113;  to  secure  cohe- 
rence, 113-116;  to  bind  paragraphs 
together,  116-130.  •-    »    v  » 

Arrangement  of  parts  of  the  sentence, 
to  secure  mass  and  emphasis,  140- 
141;  to  secure  coherence,  141-14"). 
to  secure  periodic  structure,  l,>il 
167 ;  to  secure  balanced  and  parallel 
structure,  157-161.    See  under  An- 
tithesis, Balance,    Climax,   Mass 
Parallel,  Periodic. 
Article,  use  of,  1.38. 
Association  of  ideas,  69. 
Associations  of  words,  185-186, 189-191 
Asterisks,  use  of,  361. 
Atmosphere  in  sto.-ies,  261. 
Audience,  adaptation  to,  H-11  "az-'KH 
See  Preface,  A  Word  at  the  Start' 
ptmsim.  ' 

Austen,  .lane,  243-245. 
Authors.    Se^  under  Literature,  Poe- 
Heading. 
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Bacheller,  Irving,  iSS-M. 

BacOD,  Lord,  23,  16V. 

Bain,  Alexander,  114,  IH.    Alio  ue 
Preface. 

Balanced  structure  in  sentences.  187- 
161. 

Baldwin,  C.  S.,  290. 

Bates,  Arlo,  249,  327. 

Beard,  D.  C.,  24-25,  317-318. 

Beaid,  L.  and  A.  B.,  318-319. 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  98. 

Beginning  of  a  story,  2Ul-2tki. 

Biatertou,  Thomas,  l.;4. 

Bible,  Rusliin's  list  of  chapters.  55- 
38,  144-14B,  195,  200. 

Big  and  little  words,  187-193. 

Binding  paragraphs  together,  116-120. 
See  under  Coherence. 

Blouet,  Paul  (Max  O'Rell),  54-BB,  73. 

Body  of  a  letter,  214. 
Brackets,  rules  for,  359. 
Brevity  in  sentences,  ]38,  140.    See 
under     Effectiveness,     Emiihasis, 
Vigor,  Words. 
Brief  in  argument,  339-343;  specimen 

brief,  340-343. 
British  and  American  words,  172-173 
Brown,  M.  W.,  63. 
Browning,  Robert,  198. 
Buchanan,  Robert,  198. 
Buck,  0.,  197. 

Buck, G.,  and  Woodbridge,  E.,  285-286. 
Bunner,  H.  C,  73. 
Burbage,  154. 

Burke,  Edmund,  22,  78, 120. 
Burroughs,  John,  102,  296. 
Business  letters,  218-222. 
Business   transactions.      See   Letter- 
Writing,  patsim. 
But  and  and,  use  of,  114-115. 
Byron,  Lord,  199. 


Carpenter,  O.  R.,  227,  248-249. 

Carter,  W.  8.,  227. 

Caudle,  Mrs.    See  under  Jerrold. 

Central  thoaght  in  description, 296-301. 

Century  Dictionary,  76,  351. 

Change  of  structure  in  sentences.   See 

under  Variety. 
Characters  in  narration,  212,  245,  248, 
256-257;   some  common  types  of. 
324. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  169,  171. 
Choice  of  material.    See  under  Selec- 
tion. 

Choice  of  subject,  3-5.    See  utider  Sub- 
ject. 
Choice  of  words.    See.  t/nder  Words. 
Chronological   order,    33-41,  passim. 

217-248,  252-253. 
Churchill,  Winston,  SO,  72. 
Class  exercises,  35, 38-39, 43-45, 90  109 
120,  150,  254,  257,  268,  260,  262,  287 
310,  338-3,19,  343. 
Clauses,  subordination  of,   160;   for 

suspending  thought,  IS.'S-lse. 
Clearness,  rules  for,  137-139 ;  of  sen- 
tence, 136-139;  in  explanation,  316- 
317. 
Clemens,  Samuel  langhome   (Mark 

Twain),  299. 
Climax,  159, 161. 
Close  of  a  letter.    See  under  Conclu- 


Cable,  George  W.,  301. 
Campbell,  George,  195. 
Capitals,  rules  for,  362;   in  title  of 

theme,  348. 
Card,  visiting,  227. 
Caricature,  study  of,  66-67. 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  199. 


Coherence,  of  paragraph,  113-116;  of 
sentence,  141-142. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  edition  of 
Ancient  Mariner,  44 ;  137, 153,  288. 

Colon,  rules  for,  353. 

Color  in  description,  310  (24) ;  speci- 
men of,  296. 

Comma,  rules  for,  355-3,'57. 

Comparison,  construction  of  para- 
graph by,  82-84,  86-93. 

Complex  sentences,  146-161. 

Complication  of  plot,  252-253. 

Composition,  value  of,  A  Word  at  the 
Start,  pauim.  See  under  Oral, 
Whole  composition. 

Compound  sentences,  146-151. 

Compound  words,  references  for,  .360. 
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Conclidlng  paragraphs  12K-I9) 

Conclusion,  iu  e»pl,„;,i„„,  fzj-ijg.  !  S!^'*."«"  "■"'nee.,  143-14.5. 

Conditional      cl.u«,      to     suspend  '  S  ^'"'"'''y' '""=-'".. "1 

thought,  IM.  "     •"•l»°<f   Denvation  of  worts,  17,_„2.  ,,„. 

Conjunctions,  use  o/  coordinate  139       rj?'.  "^-    *'  ""^'^  Sj'no  vms     ^^ 

Connecuves   used  in  contrast  'aJfi^    'Xl'^"'.  ^TWU,.    iisT^T,  ,h,.d 

paragraphs,  ua-i,«;  i„  seitenies"        Ss  "^L'"  '""*"""■'  i"  """atl™' 

i'st'o/llTn /""'«"*'"■  "«-'*  So?^'"""'""'  "^311,pas„'r 


list  o/,  114-115. 
Connotation  o/  words,  186-180 
ton^lruction  o(  paragraphs    67-lOfl 

methods    ennmeraled;    «(,  ^  Z' 

ecology  Of,  6»;  hy  i^amL.^i: 

",  by  reversion,  77-82:  br  ion, 
^ri«.n.  82-84,  86-..«;h;co'ntr:"; 
«  »■',    by  example,    9S-100 .    bv 

restatement,  100-106.  '      '^        "'""  """'O' siRht  in,  304-307  •  ( 

Contrast,  construction  of  paramnh^  '  r^^"V^''  '"■  W-"!. 

by,(«-a^    Se.„„rferAK^^     i^rf,'"'""  *"''''.  2"i.  277,  .103-304 

Conversation  in  stories,  2<»-M™ara-r'^"'  *""'"«  °°"»'  "'•  1  -iT^tt 
graphingof,  w^jg.  *•''  P*"^)      ",ng,  26-27;  selecting.  ■JZ'n^  Jt 

Cook,  A.  S.,  5.'). 

Correction  of  school  ttanascrlnts 
n>«rks  used  m,  SSMsr*"^??' 
ace,  posjim. 

Correctness  of  sentence,  I34-13IS     See 
under  Precision.  ^" 


ta  Of  specimen,  of,  281,  nature  Of, 
^--'84;    two    kinds    of,    282-28.-) 

o'^lTefoT^^^''^^'**-"*- 

iniH™""'."""*'"  '»•  siie-w- 

rapid  suggestion  in,  ;ioi-ao.1.  value 
ercises  in,  307-:ili. 


■"*■"'»  o»  sent 
under  Precision 
Correspondence.     *«  „^,,  ^„„. 

Cowper,  William,  aoo 
Cox,  S.  S.,  70. 

Creative  faculty,  development  of.  See 
Preface,  pojiim. 

Prel'"™'"''  "'^'-'Pment  of.    See 
Preface,  pastim. 

^S'i"°°o'frH""r'"""'"'3'.  313- 

•«1.  of  school  manuscripts   Prat 
ace,pa,^m,  349-,V)I         ''"'>""- 
Curtis,  George  William,  72. 


Darwin,  Charles,  .SSKlas  336 

I«8h,  rules  for,  35«-aw. 

pate  of  a  letter,  211-212  2,10  '-»>».nK5  in  explanation.  317 

Debate,    preparation     for  '  344.14, .    n       *"'■'""'• '^"'"■Ke.  »(Wi07. 
proposition,    for,    .145-;i46^xer' !""'•''•'*''••  """'^y)  ■  «!• 
-;.~    — --j-5.~bycoherenc.  .eun.r 


— ~,  ~«.»g  iiuies  or,  11-14  •  path 
e"ng,  26-27;  selec.ing,  2^k13^"^- 
railging,  33-41 ;  lists  of  32-M  '  See 
Helps  ,oSt„dy,p„,.^„,„^„,*« 

Dia^Z"™'"  °'  "'»'""".  Mate  £ 

Dialect  in  stories,  270  (9) 
Dialogue     Aee  under  Conversation 

Hiotionary,  use  of,  21    70   71    7fi-Tr 
.19Q  •>.)<      „       _  >   *'i    (u,  /I,  70-76, 

Sludv     „'^"''""'-       *«     ""PS     to 

Direction   of    a   letter. 

Address. 
Don'ts  of  letter-writing,  2:*i 
Dooey.Mr     S..  «„d,r  Dunne. 

*"' Preface,  puM,„,.  '  "' 

Drawing,  in  explanation.  317 
Du  Manner,  George,  30O-307. 


<See    uftrfer 
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Boho,  paragraph,  117-118.    Set  taukr 

Bindio)^,  Coherence. 
Edgeworth,  Maria,  175. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  12. 
Effectlveuees,  rules  for,  139-141;  of 
sentence,  139-141;  devices  for,  141. 
See  under  Antithesis,  Ulimai,  Em- 
phasis, Mass,  Vigor. 
Effect,  description  by,  309. 
Effe<tt8  in  description,  276, 277, 27S,  283 
2K!,  297,  29»-3U0,  301,  303,  305-30?' 
309. 
Elegance  in  the  use  of  words,  201-203. 
Elements  of  narration,  1*48-249. 
Eliot,  George,  147,  252-25,),  302,  3xr. 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  20,  22,  84-85 

146,  200. 
Emphasis  in  paragraphs,  sentences, 
and  words.    See  under  iEflective- 
aess.  Mass,  Vigor. 
Ending  a  story,  261-263. 
Engineering,  explanation  in,  317. 
English  Dictionary,  The  New,  76. 
English  language,  standards  of,  167- 
180,  passim;   obsolete  wonls   in, 
168-171 ;  foreign  words  in,  171-172; 
localisms  in,  172-176;  disreputable 
words  in,  177-180;  American  usage 
the  standard  of.  173. 
Enumeration  in  description,  282-283 

2!»-297. 
Envelope,  superscription  on,  217-218; 

putting  folded  letter  into,  218. 
Essay.      See    under    Arrangement, 
Composition,  Explanation, Outline, 
Theme,  Whole  composition. 
Essentials  of  the  paragraph,  106-116; 
unity  of  paragraph,  106-110;  mass 
of  paragraph.  110-113;. inherence  of 
paragraph,  113-116. 
Essentials  of  the  sentence,  l.')4-143; 
correctness  of    sentence,   134-l.'i5; 
clea  rn»s.,of  sentence,  136-139;  eifcc- 
tiveoess  of  sentence,  139-141;  co- 
herence of  sentence,  141-142;  unity 
of  sentence,  142-143. 
Example,  construction  of  paragraphs 
by,  93-100.  r-  -s    p 

Exclamation  point,  rules  for,  307-358. 1 


Exclamatory  sentences,  14»-I4S. 
Experiences,  one's  own,  as  subject, 
3-5,  6-7.    See  Preface,  A  Word  at 
the  Start,  passim. 

EipUnation,  312-325;  as  basis  of 
Chapters  II  and  III,  69;  distin- 
guished, 207-208,  312-313,  326-327; 
nature  of,  312-315;  methods  of| 
70-106,  315-317;  exercises  in,  317- 
325 ;  by  definition,  70-77 ;  by  rever- 
sion, 77-82 ;  by  comparison,  82-84, 
8.')-93;  by  contrast,  84-93;  by  ex- 
ample,  93-100;  by  restatement, 
100-106. 

Exposition.     See  under  Explanation. 

Expressiveness.  See  under  Effective- 
ness, Vigor. 

Fables,  moral  in,  263;  specimen  of, 

32.    See  under  .^Esop. 
Fairy  tales,  plausibility  in,  254;  list 

of  books,  26-1. 
Familiar  letters.    See  under  Friendly. 
Familiar  words,  189-191. 
Fiction,  reality  in,  86-87.    See  under 

^s'arration. 
Figurative  and  literal  words,  196-201. 
Figures  of  rhetoric,  197-201 ;  test  of, 
197;  references  on,  197-198;  similes^ 
198;  metaphors,  198-199;  faults  of 
200-201. 
First  draft  of  theme,  writing  of,  41-44 
131-132,  151,  156,  161,  164,  347.   See 
Preface,  passim. 
First  person  in  narration,  264-285. 
Flaubert,  Gusta.vo,  18, 181. 
Fletcher,  J.  B.,  248-W9. 
Flynt,  J.,  177. 

Folding  a  letter,  218;  school  manu- 
scripts, 349. 
Force.  See  under  Elfectiveness,  Mass. 

Vigor. 
Foreign  words  in  English,  171-172. 
Forms  of  discourse.    See  Part  III. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  28-29,  .33,  38,  84- 

85,  146,  160,  248,  3,'i9. 
Friendly  letters,  232-236. 

Garland,  Hamlin,  275-276,  279-281. 


Gayl<,yC.M.,„d  Scott.  F.N    198 
Gore,  W.  C,  177 
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Hart,  J.  M.,  360. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  1.3   117    117 
'lS.120-122,165,li«a^.'"-'" 
Head.nj;  of  a  letter,  211-212 
Hearing  in  description,,  305I3O6 
Hearn,  Lafcadio,  278-"79^^' 

Help,  toStudy,  21,  29,5ft,57,  50  61 
62,  77,  105,  lOfi,  122  241  i°  ,m» 
2«i-247,276,277  2^1;^'^^'2*»' 

Hewett,  W.  T.  S.,  322 

SeTo'.cTS— -■'«■ 

"m-i7?,''i^:^^"''»''' ««=.«'.'«. 

Hnbbard,  Elbert,  62-« 
Hugo,  Victor,  91,  125 

Huiley,  Thomas  H.,  87-88 
Hyphen,  rules  for,  a». 


ludorsing  school  manuscripts  349 
nfln.t,ve,spii.(orcieft),f33 
nstances,    See  «,„,„  E^mole 
Interrelation   of  paragr";;?''',n   th. 
i       theme.     See  „„der  Binding 
In  errogation  point,  ruies  for  ;«8 

Interrogative  sentence.,,  111. ,,■ 
lutroduotion,    f„„,,i„„    „f,  '/^ 

«"rtyof,128;partof,;„tf^^ 
-IJ.    u  stories,  2.'.7-2l58,  261-263  •  i„ 
description,  289-   in    ..1        .' 
12K-1'>7.  i„  K  ■  ,',        "Planation, 
r„.    r       ■  '" '>™f  arKument)   3«l 
Introduction,  letter  of,  J-'C        ''  ^• 
Introductory  paragraphs,  126-128 
Inrerted  order,  140-141  '^*- 

Invitations  and  replies,'230-rT' 
'fving,  Henty,  152,  IM. 

m.   "'•'"'""8'°°'  «i.  SBl.  276-277, 

I»«i6,  p<,int  at  (argument),  331-333 
Italics,  rules  for,  361.         •''•~i-*"- 

Jerrold,  D.  W.,  145. 

Johnson,    Samuel,    lli-no     ,ko_™ 

291-292.  159-160, 

•Ii'hnston,  Mary,  80 
■'unction,  of  paragraph.,,  116-130.  of 

sente,.ces,ll.%l,fi,'„,'      '^™'   »' 


Moas,  association  of,  69. 
Idioms  and  sliiug,  178-179 

Imitation  in  writing  storie,,,  269. 
Imperative  sentences,  143-145 
Implication  of  words,  185-186,189-191 

eS"      ''""'•'''°"'  ^«"«*-'^ 

Incidents,  order  of,  247-248.    See  ««. 
*r  Arrangement.  "  ' 

of  speeches  in   stories,  66-56:    i„ 
school  manuscripts,  348 
Individuality,    development  of    stu- 


Keats.  John,  109,  200,  .TO" 

Kmds  of  sentences,  143-n7 

Kinds  of  writing,  the  four,  207-208 

*;,"'"""  ""'■'■'"'""•  n-«^rTpti^- 

Kin^?  T'J™-  """  Arunmen,.'        ' 
trilt^""'"''"'-'*'.^^. 
Koopman,  H.  L.,26. 

I..ldd,  G.  T.,  83,  285 
I  Laiidor,  Walter  Savage,  91 

WTJT'I-    «■'«'"'*'•  English. 

IJlw,  technical  words  in,  174 

Leaders,  use  of,  .'Jfll. 
I  I^^jillty  in  school  manuscripts,  348- 
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Length,  of  pangnplu,  122,  123-125; 

of  Benteuces,  ltil-166. 
Lessing.  O.  E.,  289, 
L«Uer  beads  engraved  for  professional 

use,  227. 
Letter,  parts  of,  210-217;  heading, 
211-212;  introduction,  212-213; 
body,  214;  conclusion,  21t-21li; 
superscription,  217 ;  folding,  218 
Letter-Writing,  201^-237;  importance 
of,  209-210;  parts  of  a  letter,  210- 
217;  folding  a  letter,  218;  business 
letters,  218-222;  postal  cards  and 
telegrams,  222-224;  advertisements 
and  applications,  224-228;  official 
letters,  228-229;  invitations  and 
replies,  230-232;  friendly  letters, 
233-235;  some  don'ts,  236;  Impor- 
Unce  to  literature,  237;  exercises 
in,  81,  338. 

Limiting  a  subject,  5-8.  iSee  under 
Subject. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  21,  50,  57-59,  72, 
128,  147,  1.M,  187,  196,  207. 

Literary  criticism,  exercises  in,  319- 
:i21. 

Literature  and  the  letter  form,  237. 

Little  and  big  words,  187-193. 

Livelia«ss  in  explanation,  .'tl7.  See 
under  Effectiveness,  Variety, 
Vigor. 

Looali.fms,  173-174,  175-176.  See  un- 
der Usage,  Words. 

Longfellow,  H.  W.,  200,  324. 

Loose  sentences.  152-157. 

Lowell,  J   R..  1>)1-102,  300. 

Lubliock,  Sir  J<jhn,  353. 

BfcCarthy,  ..'uMtin  H.,  125 

Maeaniuy.  I*>rd.  lil-112,  117,  M8-160, 

I.T--1.V   33M    172.  .VH. 
MalMbliurata.  JIW, 
StakatTv.  .1.  P..  336-;i:" 
major.  Cliarien,  .W. 
MaBttw^ri^N.   piv^Miration  of   school, 

347 -an. 

IViargins  in  school  manuscripts,  348. 
Marks  used  in  correcting  school  nianu- 
scripu,  350-351. 


Maaa,  of  paragraph,  UO-113;  of  len. 

teace,  140. 
Material,  how  to  gather,  16-27:  gath. 

ering  by  seeing,  lu-19;  gathering 

by  reading,  21-26;    gathering   by 

thiulcing,  26-27 ;  bow  to  select,  2!t- 

3:!;    how  to  arrange,  33^1.     See 

under  Arrangement. 
Matsell,  O.  W.,  177. 
Matthews,  Brander,  84-85,  93-94,  209- 

300,305-306. 
Maupassant,  Guy  de,  18. 
Memory  not  to  be  depended  on,  11-12. 
Metaphors,  200-201. 
Methods  of  explanation,  315-317. 
Microscope,  study  with,  90. 
Miller,  C.  H,  (Joaquin),  85-86, 
Millet,  J,  F.,  study  of  "Augeins,"  105- 

106, 
Mixed  metaphor,  200, 
Modern  usage.    See  under  Present, 
Modifiers,  placing  of,  138-139, 
Monotony,  avoidance  of.    Hee  under 

ElTectiveness,  Liveliness,  Variety, 

Vigor. 
Morley,  John,  157. 
Mother  Goose,  .'Vt,  251,  252, 
Movement  in  stories,  258-261. 

Narration,  238-274;  distinguished, 
207-208;  characters  in,  242,  245, 
256-257;  nature  of,  347-ai8;  ele- 
ments of,  248-249;  purpose  in.  249- 
251;  plot  in,261-'i56;  situation  in, 
257-258;  movement  in,  258.-2fil; 
beginning  and  ending  a  stciv,  201- 
263;  point  of  view  in,  2IB-3H,'i;  con- 
v»rs,iHon  in,  265~2(i9;  exercises  in, 
247,  2(JI>-274 ;  specimens  of,  2,1,^-274, 
passim ;  list  of  specimens  of,  247, 

Narr«I'>r,  point  of  view  of,  2(i;i-2l)5, 

National  usage  in  words,  171-176. 

Native  and  foreign  words.  171-172, 

Nature,  of  narration,  247-248 ;  of  de- 
scription, 282-284:  of  explanation, 
.312-315;  of  argument,  32,5-327, 

Nature  study,  98. 

Neatness  in  school  manuscripts,  348- 
349, 


INDEX 


New  Eagllrt  Dictionary,  m.,  76 

Newipaper,  American,  IO8-109 

Newspaper  Engllsn,  191-182 

»«imJ  order  and  emphasis,  140-141. 

»»rthi»p,  B.  G.,  181, 

Slote^xwks.    Set  under  Sotn. 

Noui^  how  to  take,  ll-Ki;  o, 
thomth,..  11-13,  27  i  kinds  of,  14- 
n  „o«^„k,,  14,  ,«,  „,  ,^^'^_^^. 
lt-15,  of  aspeeoh,  IB-I6;  „f  artl. 

?-    ,^-  -*-^'  "P'otae-"  of,  13, 
I.I.  LVK),  34-25.  ' 

N..m.».    ■»«  Help,  to  Study,  p™,,,,. 
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Obwrvation  of  detail.,  16-19,  a*4-l2N8 
Obsolete  meanings  an./  .„rd,,  lus-,71 
"il'>'-  111  denoriptioiia,  *»-JI>7, 
Offl<!ial  letters,  228-225 
(toission  ,,,  details,  for  «udy  of  of. 

teets,  L«l.  59,  242. 
*>»'.'/.  place  of,  13g 

la)-122,  125.  128,  14H-1.W,  ,S  fS: 
80,  164,  1TV176    1«0,  187-  S  l'% 

•»8,    260,    2b2-2fti,    2B5,    26»--74 
paj.«m,  275-281,  288,  291-29"    29^' 
296,  300-:«l    X>i    307  ■!, 
•il?  »«   _■.'"»'  *"-'lI.  pauim, 
317-325,  pawm,  327,  .131,  33:),  335^ 

Order.    S„«;^„Arra„Bemo„t 
O^^llM       ■„*'■""*'•  Time. 

Origm  of  words,  171-172;  .stmlyof  1&? 
Ontl,ne,  how  ,o  prepare,  32^7;    « 

cards,  36.    .S,.  „„rf,.  Brief, 
outlines,  specimens  of.  .■»i-37  4,,  lo, . 

specimen  brief.  340-:«3  ' 

Outlook,  TAe,  319. 

Paites  of  a  letter,  order  of,  214 
Pamting  and  description,  289,  310.  See 
under  Picture. 
2s 


i^per  tor  l,tt,„,  2I8,  227,  236:  for 

school  manuscripts,  347-348 
P.nMf«ph,  the,  5,-128;  advantages 
.  f"'"™ ;  "ieflned ,  51-52 ;  distiu- 

SI,  distinguished  from  sentence 
131-132;  indention  of,  52,  KK-^j- 
subject  Of,  56^7;  subjecsenteuce 
01,  5.H,7i  construction  of,  67-105; 
mclh,Kl,  of  construction  enumer- 
ated, ,9;  psychology  Of  constTnc. 
t  on  69;  construction  bydoflnition, 
70-,7i  construction  by  reversion 
siS'  ™';f'™>="™  l-y  comparison 
t^'  ^«'  ™°"""^«»-  by  con- 
trast,  84-93;  construition  by  ex- 
ample,   9,*-100;     construction     by 

resujement, 00-106;  essentials  of, 
10b-ll(,;  unity  of,  106-110;    mM 

of.     1(M13;  coherence  of,  ILi-Tr 

120,  length  of,  122,  123-125;  mtrc 
d^ctoryandconcladlng,,,^^"^;;;'; 

Parallel  structure  in  sentences,  157- 

I  Paremtheses,  rules  for.  389 
Parkman,  Francis.  91 . 
Participle,  connection  of  l.TS 
•^"j^J^'P'*' phrases  to  suspend  thought. 

Parts  of  a  letter,  210-217 
Pater,  Walter,  181.  302,  ;io3 
Perception  by  sight,  284-288 
Period,  rules  for,  352-3.W, 
Periodic  sentences,  152-1^7 

Perspicuity     See  mrfer  Clearness. 
Picture  study,  10L'i-l06.  310  ;!•)■; 

.r-^ri^^eicr""^'''"^'"'- 

Plausiblllty,  a  test  of  narration,  254 
riot  in  narration,  248,  2'>l-23fi 
Poe,  Blgar  All.in,  287,  261   "78 
Poem»,  lisis  of.  21,  44,  48-49,  251,  25.? 

Ace  unrfer  Selections. 
Poetical  words  in  prose,  16a 
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Poetry,  study  of,  21,  77,  170;  words 
in  present  use  In,  im.    Set  under 
Selections. 
Point  *t  Issue,  331-333. 
Point   ol   time   in   description,    290- 

2U9. 
Point  of  view  In  narration,  263-265; 

iu  description.  290-202. 
Pope.  Alezand  i  i'9, 198. 
Posltlonof  m    I  'lers,  13l(-139;  olonly, 

13U. 
Position  of    r  rds,  etc.,  for  clearness, 
138-139;  lor  effectiveness,  140-141 ; 
inversion,  140-141;  for  coherence, 
142.    See  unUer  Antithesis,  Climax, 
Effectiveness,    Parallel   structure, 
Periodic. 
Postal  cards,  222-224. 
Precision  in  the  use  of  words,  180-183. 

See  under  Specific. 
Present  usage  in  words,  168-171. 
Proioun  and  antecedent,  137-138. 
Proofs  iu  argument,  333-339. 
Proposition  in  argument,  328-331. 
Propositions  for  debate,  345-346. 
Prose  extracts,  study  of.    See  under 

Helps  to  Study. 
Proverb,  32. 

Provincialisms,  171-176,  paegtm. 
Psychology  of  comparison,  83;  of  para- 
graph construction,  09;  of  sight 
(In  description),  284-288. 
Purpose  in  narration,  248.  249-251. 
Punctuation,  351-362 ;  in  letters,  213, 
Letter- Writing,  paxaim ;  origin  of, 
351;  reason  for,  351-352;  how  to 
learn,  .152;  rnles  for  period,  362- 
.'Vi3;  rules  for  colon,  353;  rules  for 
semicolon,  364 ;  rules  for  comma, 
355-3.'i7;  rules  for  ezclamatlnn 
point,  .W7-358;  rules  for  interro- 
gation point,  3.58;  rules  for  dash, 
368-3,59;  rules  for  parentheses.  .3,59; 
rules  for  brackets,  359;  rules  for 
apostrophe,  35tK)i)0;  rules  for  hy- 
phen, 360;  rules  for  quotation 
marks,  3fi0-361 ;  rules  for  italics, 
361 ;  use  of  asterisks  and  leaders, 
aei;  mlea  for  capitals,  362. 


Question  mark,  mlea  for,  SM. 
Quotation  marks,  rules  for,  360-361. 

Rabelais,  Franpols,  199. 

Rapid  suggestion  In  description,  301- 

303. 
Reading,  of  a  poem,  21;   dlrectloni 
for,  21-23;  taking  notes  of,  21-25; 
gathering  maleiial  by,  21-26;  listi 
for,  21,  24,  44,  48-49,  58,  59,  81,  91, 
180,  3,17,  242,  251,  254,  255,  257,  258 
271 
Recomaieudation,  letter  of,  225-226. 
Redundancy,  185. 
References,  how  to  find  and  make 

25-26. 
Repetition.    See  under  Restatement, 
Heplles  to  invitations,  230-232. 
Reports  of  speeches,  etc.,  15-16. 
Reputable  usage  in  words,  177-180. 
Resemblance.    5ee  under  Comparison. 
Restatement,   construction   of    para- 
graphs by,  100-106. 
Reversion,  construction  of  paragraphs 

by,  77-82. 
Reviews  of  books.  319-320. 
Revision,  work  of,  42;  of  school  mann. 
scripts,  3(9-350.    See  unitep  Rewrit- 
ing, 
Rewriting,   work   of,    42-44,   131-132, 
151,  156,  161,  1B4;  of  school  m  inu- 
scripts,     349-350.       Sw     Prt  .ace, 
paeeim. 
Rhetoric,  as  record  of  good  usage,  168. 

See  under  Composition. 
Riis,  .Jacob,  319. 
RoBSettl,  D.  O.,  323-.324. 
Ruskin,  John,  56,  76-77,  79,  86,  88-90, 
98-97,  157. 


Salutation  in  a  letter,  212-213. 

Samuels,  296. 

Scene  in  stories.    See  under  Situation. 

Sohoenhoff,  U.  S.  consul,  95-96. 

School  manuscripts,  how  to  prepare, 
347-351;  need  of  system,  347; 
paper,  347-348;  margins,  .148;  legi- 
bility  and  neatness,  348-349;  fold- 
ing and  indorsing,  349;    revising 
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wd  rewriting,  347-360;  mwk.  uiod 

Sclentlac  deicrlption,  296 
8=»«,  Walter,  12,  8«-8r 
S«ui«„,ea„dde«,rip,|„„,289 
owlug,  rules  (or.  IT-lg.  -i-^T:    . 
iog  tested,  l(lli».l;,n     »''•'■ 
expl»in«l^|J'"""'-"'  byslght 

Semicolon,  rules  for,  354 

Sentence,  .ubjeet^ntence,  SiM7 
Sentenee,  the,  13»-,6«;  dl  t1^irt«, 

of,  134-1315.  „ii.'  """Wtness 
"«,  ia«-ijo,  clearnese  of,  i3B-nn- 

Sherman,  L.  A.,  119,  i62. 

onerman,  W.  T.  83 

Sight,  perceptloi  by,  284-288- 

«'on»  other  than  of,  304-307 

tinder  Seeing.  ">"-<»« 

8  gnature  In  a  letter,  215-216. 
8  lence  In  descrlptiota,  m. 
Similarity.    &e  under  tomparl«n 
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Smell  In  descriptions,  a06-3O7 
Smith,  Adam,  94-86  '  *'"*^*"- 

Smith,  Goldwin,  m-m 

Sound  in  descriptions,  SOIKXW 
Sonthey,  Robert,  188.   ^^"■ 
Specific  and  general  words,  193-196. 
n  description.  303^04    V/t;?? ' 
«o  Study,  p<,„,-,r^     *<  Helps 
«.  value  of.  In  description,  303. 
\  Spectator,  The.  38,69. 
I  SPr''-'?»king.  hints  on,  ift.,6.  „.r 
«'»« in,  338-339  '       "" 

Spencer.  Edward,  189-190 
Spenser,  Edmund   170       ' 
Split  inflnitlve,  135 
Standard  Dictionary,  7fi  mo 

J^^°'  ""•«"  Lo"i»;  "  6B-«e  M 

^M.  242,  255-256,  2M^'i^'  *"• 

Stories    movement    in   S-S?'    b^ 

^ning  and  ending  a  .toly,'*^ 
263;  conversation  In  •Slt-a.-u      « 
^    «"*r  Narration.      '        *"■    *' 

Story-teller,  how  to  become  a  16 
Style  and  the  Bible.  55 
Subject  of  a  compoeltion,  3-11  •  choo». 
J«t'5!«"'^rj^^""'''"<5-"^ 

jur^grir^i.v"''^-.*-"^ 

thought.  188^^^  '"  '""J*"* 
Subordination  of   clause..  150      S« 

«mi<.rCompler  sentence.  " 

Soggestion  in  description,  301-303-  in 

words,  185-186,  IWi-un      ^"-  ''' 
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Siuamuj  of  a  nuntlre,  3IIS-2M 
SupencrlptloD  of  a  letter,  21T. 
Supended    leiitencei.      ijtt    undtr 

Periodic. 
Siupeadlug  thoucht,  derlcea  for,  ISS- 

IM. 
Siupenm  in  narration,  2IIB-9S1. 
Sweet,  Henry,  133. 
Synonyms,  180-J83;  exerciiea  in,  181- 

183.    Ste  under  Wordl. 

Talt,  P.  O.,  65. 

Taking  notea,  11-16.  See  timfcr  Notea. 
Taate  In  deicrlptiona,  307. 
Teall,  F.  H.,  jm. 
Teclinlcal  wotde,  174, 175-176. 
Telegrams,  322-224. 
Tennyson,  Lord,  Iftl  2!>3-296. 
Term  In  argument,  328-331. 
Test  questions,  for  choosing  subject, 
3,7-8;  for  power  of  seeing,  19;  for 
•electing  material,  31;   for  study 
of  paragraph,  79;    for   study  of 
conversation   in  stories,  243;    for 
study  of   elements   of   narration, 
240;   for  finding   point  at   Issue. 
331-ai2. 
Text-book,  use  of,  4. 
Thayer,  100. 

Theme,  how  to  write  a,  41-45;  how  to 
name  a,  45-60.    Ste  under  Whole 
composition. 
Thinking,  gathering  material  by,  26- 

27. 
Thompson,  Maurice,  49-50. 
Thomson,  James,  3)0. 
Time  in  description,  292-296. 
Titleof  a  theme.  4*-30. 
Titles,  how  written,  4B;  appropriate- 
ness of,  4«-t7 ;  list  of,  46-47. 
Titles,  personal.    Set  Letter- Writing 

passim. 
Topic  sentence.     See  under  Subject- 
sentence. 
Torrey,  Bradford,  92-93. 
Touch  In  descriptions,  306. 
Transactions.        Set  Letter-Writing, 

pasn'm. 
Transition,  betnnpn  paragraphs,  116- 


laO;  between  senteneea,  11»-I16| 
between  parts  of  a  sentence,  141- 
142.    Set  undtr  Coherence. 

Trenck,  Baron,  64. 

Truth,  a  test  of  narration,  254. 

Twain,  Btark,  299.  See  under  C\emtai. 

Typewriting  letters,  214. 

Unity,  of  paragraph.  106-110;  of  sen- 
tence, 142-143;  rules  (or,  143. 

Usage,  good.  In  words,  167-180;  pres- 
ent usage,  1(18-171 ;  national  usage, 
171-176;  reputable  usage,  177-180. 

Uses  of  composition.  See  A  Word  at 
the  Start,  paatim. 

Value  of  composition.    Ste  A  Word  at 

the  Start,  passim. 
Van  Dyke,  Henry,  313-314,  316. 
Van  Dyke,  J.  C,  79-80. 
Variety  in  sentences,  166. 
Verbs.    See  Helps  to  Study,  pattim. 
Vigor  in  use  of  words,  184-201.    Set 

under  EITectlreness. 
Visiting  card,  Index  to  character,  227. 
Vocabulary,    study   of.      See    under 

Words. 


Washington,  George,  69. 

U'alterson,  Henry,  (K). 

Webster,  Daniel,  80-81,  102-105,  187- 
188,  339,  354. 

Wellman,  Walter,  39-41,  62. 

Wendell,  Barrett,  35,  185-186. 

Wheatley,  H.  B.,  71. 

White,  Gilbert,  97-98. 

Whole  composition,  3-60;  chooatng  a 
subject,  3-5;  limiting  a  subject,  5- 
8;  wording  a  subject,  8-11 ;  taking 
notes,  11-16;  gathering  material, 
16-27;    selecting    material,  29-33; 
arranging  material,  3.3-41 ;  writing 
a  theme,  41-45;  naming  a  theme, 
45-30;    distinguished   from  para- 
graph, 51. 
Woodbridge,  E.,  285-286. 
Word-breaking,  360. 
Wording  a  aubject,  8-11.    See  under 
Subject. 
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„^>".'  ""*^''  "»"«  b«  on.l.t«J ,  138 . 
n»"lve«nd  foreign,  171-172,  ko«|' 

IM- 7  j  national  „„g„l„,„l^»: 
«pu  able  u^ags  In,  m-lW;  pr«.| 

't»-I(«)i     fiBuratlie     and     lltera 
ol.  «l-«3;  luti  of  for  .tudy,  7s, 
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9^  in.  ,ra-m,m,m.  ,8,-183, 

iwi,  K4.    S«  a/«o  134-14,),  poMfm 

Wr  til  K    Indication  of  breeding  and 
training,  210,  kind,  of,  W-Sw,"^ 

Word  at  tlie  Start,  pn,„„ 
written    cnnveraatlon.    liow    nara 
graphed,  ao-Oti.  '    " 


